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2 THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF | 
when his coat 1 is worn out, he cloaths himſelf with 


the fkin of the firft large animal he kitts: and 


when his hut begins to go to ruin, he repairs it, as 


well as he can, with the trees and the turf that are 
neareſt it. 


i 07 af 


By T when the Hviſion of 15887 has once © 
thoroughly introduced, the produce of a man's own 
labour can ſupply but a very ſmall part of his occa- 
ſional wants. The fax greater part of them are 
ſupplied by the produce of other mens labour, 


which he purchaſes with the produce, or, what is 


the ſame thing, with the price of the produce of his 
own. Rut thig purchaſe, cannoy be made. ta ſych 
time as the produce of his own labeur has not only 
been compleated, but fold. A ſtock of goods of 
different kinds, therefore, mult be ſtored up. ſome- 
where ſufficient to maintain him, and to ſupply him 
with the materials and tools of his work till ſuch 


7 time, at leaſt, as both theſe events can be brought 


about. A weaver cannot apply himſelf entirely. 
to his- peculiar buſi neſs, unleſs there is beforehand 
ſtored up ſomewhere, either in his own poſleſſion 


or in that of ſome other perſon, a ſtock ſufficient to 


maintain kim, and to ſupply him with the materials 
and tools of his work, till he has not only com: 


gleated, but ſold his web. This accumulation 
mul; IN be previous to his applying his 
e „ e IT THe 


* „ flock 8 "ER nature 
af things, be previous to the diviſion of labour, ſo 
labour can be more and; more ſubdivided only in 


+ „ ee een more and more 


accumulated. 


hs / 


* 
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accumulated. The quantity of materials which the 
ſame number of people can work up, increaſes in'a 
great proportion as labour comes to. be more and 


more ſubdivided ; and as the operations of each 


workman are gradually reduced to a greater degree 
of ſimplicity, a variety of new machines come to 
be invented for facilitating and abridging thoſe 
operations. As the divifion of labour advances; 
therefore, in order to give conſtant employment to 
an equal number of workmen, an equal ſtock of 
proviſions, and a greater ſtock of materials and tools 
than what would have been neceſſary in a ruder 
ſtate of things, muſt be accumulated beforehand. 
But the number of workmen in every branch of 
buſineſs generally increaſes with the diviſion of las 
bour in that branch, or rather it is the increaſe. of 


their number which enables them to claſs and 


| ſubdivide themſelves | in haſt manner. 


. As the accumulation of ſtock is previouſly neceſ: 
ſary for carrying on this great improvement in the 
productive powers of labour, ſo that accumulation 
naturally leads to this improvement. The perſon 
who employs his ſtock in maintaining labour, ne- 
ceſſarily wiſhes to employ it in ſuch a manner as to 
produce as great a quantity of work as poſlible. 
He endeavours, therefore, both to make among 


his workmen the moſt proper diſtribution of employ- . 


ment, and to furniſh them with the beſt machines 
which he can either invent, or afford to purchaſe. 
His abilities in both theſe reſpects are generally in 
proportion to the extent of his. ſtock, or to the 


number of people whom it can employ: The 


quantity of induſtry, therefore, not only increaſes 
. | Z | - in 
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in every country with the increaſe of the ſtock 
which employs it, but, in conſequence of that in- f 
creaſe, the ſame quantity of induſtry e a 
RA greater quantity of wok. 


5 e are in general the effects of the increaſe of | 
flock 112 nn, and 1 its product ve powers: 


In the following bet 1 have endeavoured to 

explain the nature of ſtock, the effects of its accu- 
mulation into capitals of different kinds, and the 
effects of the different employments of thoſe capi- 
tals. This bock is divided into five chapters. In 
the firſt chapter, I have endeavoured to ſhow what 
are the different parts or branches into which the 
ſtock, either of an individual, or of a great ſociety, 
naturally divides itſelf. In the ſecond, I have en- 
deavoured to explain the nature and operation of 
money conſidered as a particular branch of the ge- 
neral ſtock of the ſociety. The ſtock which is 
accumulated into a capital, may either be employed. 
by the perſon to whom it belongs, or it may be lent 
to ſome other perſon. In the third and fourth 


chapters, I have endeavoured to examine the man- 


ner in which it operates in both theſe ſituations. 
The fifth and laſt chapter treats of the different 
effects which the different employments of capital 
immediately produce upon the quantity both of 
national and of the en Produce of land __ 
labour. — 


CHAP. 


oe ˙ AA A rr 


"CHAP. IL 
_ Of the Devi Von of Stock. 


War: EN the ſtock gc a man . is no 
more than ſufficient to maintain him for a few days 
or a few weeks, he ſeldom thinks of deriving any 
revenue from it. He conſumes it as ſparingly as he 
can, and endeavours by his labour to acquire ſome-- 


thing which may ſupply its place before it be oon 


ſumed altogether. His revenue is, in this caſe, de- 
rived from his labour only. This is the ſtate of the 
| e Furt of the labouring poor in all countries. | 


"6 7 — he poſſeſſes ſtock ſufficient to maintain 
him for months or years, he naturally endeavours to 
derive a revenue from the greater part of it; reſery- 
ing only ſo much for his immediate conſumption as 
may maintain him till this revenue begins to come 
in. His whole ſtock, therefore, is diſtinguiſhed 
into two parts. That Part which, he expects, is to 


afford him this revenue is called his capital. The 
other is that which ſupplies his immediate conſump- 


tion; and which conſiſts either, firſt, in that portion 
of his whole ſtock which was originally reſerved for 


this purpoſe ; or, ſecondly, in his revenue, from 
whatever ſource derived, as it gradyally comes in; 


or, thirdly, in fuch things as had been purchaſed 
by either of theſe in former years, and which are 
not yet entirely conſumed ; ſuch as a ſtock of 
- claths, houſehold furniture, and the like. In one, 
or other, or all of theſe. three articles, conſiſts che 


ſtock which men commonly reſerve for their own 


| immediate conſumption. 
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Turxx _ 2 different ways in which a capital 
may be employed ſo as to Yield & revenue or _ 
* its ah x1 


' Fins, it may be employed in railing, manufac- 
turing, or purchaſing goods, and ſelling t them again 
with a profit. The capital employed in this man- 
ner yields no revenue or profit to its employer, 
while it either remains in his poſſeſſion or continues 
in the ſame ſhape. The goods of the merchant 
yield him no revenue or profit till he ſells them for 
money, and the money yields him as little till it is 
again exchanged for goods. His capital is conti- 
nually going from him in one ſhape, and returning 
to him in another, and it is only by means of ſuch 
circulation or ſucceſſive exchanges that it can yield 
him any profit. Such capitals, therefore, oy very 
property 1 be ps: circulating Capitals. | IT : 


SER ir may be employed in the i improve- 
ment of land, in the purchaſe of uſeful machines 
and inſtruments of trade, or in ſuch- like things as 
yield a revenue or profit without changing maſters 
or circulating any further. Such capitals, therefore, 


nnen ra capitals, ' | 


DirrekENT occupations. require very different 
proportions between the fixed and ANDY 8 
ol employed i in 185 . 

Tas capital of a ect for aides, is 770 
6 a circulating capital. He has occafion for no 
machines or inftruments of trade, Land his ſhop or 
warehouſe be PA ag ſuch. | 


Ar 
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Sou part of the capital of every maſter artifieer 
his trade. This part, however, is very mall in | 
ſome; and very great in others. A maſter taylor 1 
requires no other inſtruments of trade but a parcel 2 
of : needles. Thoſe of the maſter ſhoemaker are a 
little, though but a very little, more expenfive.. 

Thoſe of the weaver riſe a good deal above thoſe 
of the ſhoemaker, - The far greater part of the 
capital of all ſuch maſter artificers, however, is Tir 
culated either in the wages of their worktien, or in "-\ 
the price of their ones more 18 gr age with: eee 

by the price of the work. 


p other works a 50 8 find 8 5 
required. In a great iron- work, for exam ple, the 
furnace for melting the ore, the forge, the ſlit · mill, 
are inſtruments of trade which eannot be erected 
without a very eat expence. In coal-works and- 
mines of every kind, the machinery neceſſary both 
for drawing out the water and for other ae 


Se ieee ee eee t eee ered 


Ta part of, the * 1 the farmer which is 
employed in the inſtruments of agriculture is a 
fixed; that which is employed in the wages and 
maintenance of his labouring ſervants, is a circulat- 
ing capital. He makes a profit of the one by keep- 
ing it in his own poſſeſſion, and of the other by | 
parting with it. The price or value of his labouring 


cattle is à fixed capital in the ſame manner as tit 
of the inſtruments of huſbandry: Their mainte- = 
nance is a circulating capital in the ſame manner as 
that of tlie labouring ſervants. The farmer makes 
. WC" the labouring cattle, and by 
ES, yung 
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parting with their maintenance. Both the price 
and the maintenance of the cattle which are A 
in and fattened, not for labour, but for ſale, are 
a circulating capital. The farmer makes his * 
hy parting with them. A flock of ſheep or a herd 
of cattle that, in a breeding country, is bought in, 
neither for labour nor for fale, but in order to make 
a profit by their wool, by their milk, and by their 
increaſe, is a fixed capital, The profit is made by 
keeping them. Their maintenance is a circulating 
capital. The profit is made by parting with it; 
aud it comes back with both its own profit, and the 
Profit upon the whole price of the cattle, in the 
price of the wool, the milk, and the increaſe. The 
whole value of the ſeed too is properly: a fixed capi 
tal. Though it goes backwards and forwards be. 
tween the ground and the granary, it never changes 
maſters, and therefore does not properly circulate. 
The farmer makes his Elf not Fe 8 * but by 
its increaſe, | AR 


r | 1 

Tus . lock of any condyle belery is 
the ſame with that of all its inhabitants or mem- 
bers, and therefore naturally divides itſelf into the 
ſme three en ne 1 Baie, wa 4 IT 
function or ores mers 


Cat & We" BIT 
Tan Firſt, is that: ans A be for | 
immediate conſumption, and of which the charac- 
ick is, that it ended revenue or e 1 
: niture, "Ire; which Howe! | tg purchaſed 8 5 
proper conſumers, but which are not yet entirely 
conſumed. The whole ſtock of mere dwelling-' 
_— wang: ab am one time in the country, 
1189 "make - 


— 
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S a geg debe MF 
laid out in a houſe, if it is to be the Weg 


of the proprietor, ceaſes from that moment to ſerve” | 


in the function of a capital, or to afford any reve- 
nue to its owner.” A dwelling-houſe, as ſach; con- 
tributes nothing to the revenue of its inan; 

and though it is, no doubt, extremely uſeful to him, 
it is as his cloaths and houſehold furniture are uſeful 
to him; Which, however, make a part f his ex- 
pence, and not of his revenue. If it is to be lett 
to a tenant for rent, as the houſe itſelf « can. produce, 
nothing; the tenant" muſt always pay the rent out 
of ſome other revenue which he derives either from 
labour, or ſtock, or land.” _ Though a houſe, there- 


X 


fore, may Field a revenue to its proprietor, and 


thereby ſerve in the function of a capital to him, it 
cannot yield any to the publick, nor. ſerve in the 
function of a capital to it, and the revenue of the. 


| Whole body of the peopte”* can never be in the 
ſmalleſt degree increaſed by it, Cloaths, and houſe- 
hold furniture, in the ſame manner, ſometimes yield 


a revenue, and thereby ſerve 1 in the function of a 


capital to particular perſons. | In countries, where: 
maſquerades are common, it is a trade to lett out, 
maſquerade dreſles for a night. 'Upholſterers fre- 
quently lett furniture by the month or by the 
year. ' Undertakers lett 5 furniture of funerals by 
the day and by the week. , Many people lett fur- 
niſhed houſes, and get a rent, not only for the uſe 
of the houſe, but for that of the furniture, The 
revenue, however, which. is derived from ſuch 


things, muſt always be ultimately drawn. from 


ſome other ſource of revenue. Ok all parts of the 
| tek, e of an individual, or of . re- 
| ſerved 


4 # 
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ſerved for immediate conſumption, what i is laid out 
in houſes is moſt ſlowly. conſumed. .. A, ſtock of 
cloaths may laſt ſeveral years: a ſtock. of furniture 
half a century or a century: but a ſtock of houſes, 
Well built, and properly taken care of, may laſt 
many centuries. Though the period of their total 
conſumption, however, is more diſtant, they are 
fill as really a ſtock reſerved for immediate con- 
ſumption as either cloaths, or e furniture. 


"Tas Second of the three portions into. which the 

ih ſtock of the ſociety divides itſelf, 4s: the 

pital; of which the characteriſtick is, that it 

affords a revenue or profit without cireulating or 

changing maſters. It * W 4 * foun 
following articles ; , phy : 


"Pais" of Wl uſefuf machines and inf of | 
trade which facilitate and abridge labour: 'P 


1 Se Abt x, of all thoſe profitable buildings 
which ate the means of | rocuring a revenue, not 
only to their proprietor who letts them for a rent, 
but to the perſon who poſſeſſes them and pays that 
rent for chem; ſuch as ſhops, warehouſes, work 
houſes, farmhouſes, with all their neceſſary build- 
ings, ſtables, granaries, &c. Theſe are very differ- 
ent from mere dwelling-houſes. They are a ſort of 
inftruments of trade, and may be ee in Lhe. 


fame light: 4c | „ bw" 4-44 my - 60454 


een of his db ener of land, of what 
Has been profitably laid out in cleating, draining, 
_ enclofing; manuring, and reducing it into the con, 
anon! mot proper for tillage xd culture. An im- 
proved 
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proved farm may very juſtly. be regarded in the 
| fame light as thaſe uſeful machines which facilitate 
and abridge labour, and by means of which, an 
equal circulating capital can afford a much greater 
revenue to its employer. An improved farm is 
| equally advantageous and more durable than any 
of thoſe machines, frequently requiring no other 
repairs than the maſt profitable „ A the 
farmer s ante, employed i in culyrating i Ib 1 


' Founrny, of the acquired and, uſeful che 
of all the inhabitants or m of the ſociety. 
The acquiſition of ſuch talents, by the maintenance 
of the acquirer during his education, ſtudy, or ap- 
prenticeſhip, always coſts a real expence, which is 
2 capital fixed and realized, as it were, in his per- 
ſon. Thoſe talents, as they make a part of his 
fortune, ſo do they likewiſe of that of the ſociety to 
which he belongs. The improved . dexterity. of a. 
workman may be conſidered in the ſame light as a 
machine or inſtrument of trade which facilitates. 
and abridges labour, and which, though. it cofts a 
certain erpence, wen that GANG n , | 


Tur Thud and laſt, of the three, portions. into 
which the general ſtock of the ſociety naturally di- 
vides itſelf, is the girculatin capital, of which the- 
ch is, that it affords a revenue only hy 
circulating or changing —_ * is e 
wa o eee 67 eee 


ä Fs, of the money. * means of which Jeong 
other three are. circulated and. pee E 
en uſers en mers: 


140 t ood} 
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-:SgconDLy, of the ſtock of proviſions which are 
in the" poſſeſſion of the butcher, the grazier, the 


farmer, the corn-merchant, the brewer, &c. and 
from the fale & W N tn get to derive. 8 
ptoßt: om 2 


/ * 


5 4 . : a * 55 * 7 "WE 
* ” : 1 HT : : 6 2 — a : 4 * 3 15 # 
7 > N * 


dur, of * vin ander andthe 
rade, or more or leſs manufactured, of cloaths, fur- 


niture, and building, which are not yet made up 


into any of thoſe three ſhapes, but which remain 
in the hands of the growers, the manufacturers, | 
the mercers and drapers, the timber-merchants, the 
js gona and , the n 8 de. * 


£3 
"6-3 % 


2 Dbiiieniy.- FEY laſtly, of the work which is | 


made up and conipleated, but which is till in the 
hands of the merchant or manufacturer, and not 


yet diſpoſed of or diſtributed to the proper uſers 


and conſumers; ; ſuch as the finiſhed work which 


we — 7 tly find ready made in the ſnops of the 


ſmich, the cabinet- maker, the goldſmith, the jewel 
ler „the. china-merchant, &c. The circulating capi- ; 
tal confiſts, in this manner, of the proviſions, ma- 


terials, and finiſhed work of all kinds that are in 


hands of their reſpective dealers, and of the money 
that is neceſſary for circulating and diſtributing 
| wen de thoſe who'! are Ln to uſe or to conſume 
them. 


3 


Enos feral. annie; gnignads 8 e 

Or theſe os parts . prend Wenk | 
and finiſhed work, are, either annually, or in a 
longer or ſhorter period, regularly withdrawn from 
ty and placed either in the fixed capital or in tho 
ork reſerved for a canſumption. e Lit 


1040022 py | Every 
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Engin fixed. capital is both originally derived 
from, and requires to be continually ſupported by a 
circulating capital. All uſeful machines and inſtru- 
ments of trade are originally derived from a circu- 


lating capital, which furniſhes the materials of which 


they are made, and the maintenance of the work - 


men who make them. They require too a 8 
of the ſame kind to keep them 1 in onions Fees 


No fixed capital can yield any revenue but by 
means of a circulating capital. The .moſt uſeful 
machines and inſtruments of trade will produce no- 
thing without the circulating capital which affords 
the materials they are employed upon, and the 
maintenance of the workmen who employ them. 
Land, however improved, will yield no revenue 
without a circulating capital, which maintains. the 

labourers who cultivate and collect its ar, 


+5 


To maintain and augment the ſtock which may 
be reſerved for immediate conſumption, is the ſole 
end and purpoſe both of the fixed and circulating 
capitals. It is this ſtock which feeds, cloaths, — 
lodges the people. Their riches or poverty depends 
upon the abundant or ſparing ſupplies which thoſe 
two capitals can afford to the ſtock reſerved. ns; 
immediate ene 1 


So great a part of the cireatiting ck wi | 
continually withdrawn from it in order to be placed 
in the other two branches of the general ſtock of 
the ſociety, it muſt in its turn require continual 
_ ſupplies, without which it would ſoon ceaſe to exiſt. 
| Theſe ſupplies are principally drawn from three 
ſources, the produce of land, of mines, and of fiſh- 

118 | | | eries. 
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_ cries. ' Theſe afford continual ſapplies of proviſions 
and materials, of which part is afterwards wrought 
up into finiſhed work, and by which are replaced 
the proviſions, materials, and finiſned work con- 
timally withdrawn from the circulating capital, 
From mines too is drawn what is neceſſary for 

maintaining and augmenting that part of it which 
confifts in money. For though, in the ordinary 

' eourſe of buſineſs, this part is not, like the other 
_ three, neceſſarily withdrawn from it, in order to be 
placed in the other two branches of the general 
ſtock of the ſociety, it muſt, however, like all other 
things, be waſted and worn out at laſt, and ſome- 
times too be either loſt or ſent abroad, and muſt, 
therefore, require continual, W no n 
much ſmaller ſupplies. 


WW ty eo ret pp OTA. age 
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fixed and a circulating capital to cultivate them; 
and their produce replaces with a profit, not only 
N thoſe capitals, but all the others in the ſociety. Thus 
if the farmer annually replaces to the manufacturer the 
ll , Proviſions which he had conſumed and the materials 
j 1 Wich he had wrought up the year before; and the 
| | manufacturer replaces to the farmer the finiſhed work 
which he had waſted and worn out in the ſame time. 
This is the real exchange that is-annually made be- 
tween, thoſe two orders of people, though it ſeldom 
happens that the rude produce of the one and the 
manufactured produce of the other, are directly 
FJ bartered for one another; becauſe it ſeldom hap- 
= Pens that the farmer ſells his corn and his cattle, 
his flax and his wool, to the very ſame perſon of 
whom he chuſes to purchaſe the cloaths, furniture, 


ang 


Lanp, mines, and te require 1 both a 
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and inſtruments of trade wideh he wants. He ſells, 
therefore, his rude produce for money, with "which 
he can purchaſe, wherever it is to be had, the 
manufactured produce he has occaſion for. Land 
even replaces, in part at leaſt, the capitals with 
which fiſheries and mines are cultivated. It is the 


produce of land Which draws the fiſh from the 
waters; and it is the produce of the ſurface of the 


earth: which extracts the mile from its bowels. | 


Tas produce of lr, mines, and fiſheries, WY | 
their natural fertility is qual, is in proportion! to 


the extent and proper application ef the capitals 
* about them. When the capitals are equal 

and equally well pod it i is in en to chen 
| natural es a 


bn a cquntries where he is tolerable frenrieg, 
every man of common underftanding will endea- 


vour to employ whatever ſtock he can command in 


procuring either preſent enjoyment or future profit. 


If it is employed in procuring preſent enjoyment, 


it is a ſtock reſerved for immediate co 


If it is employed in procuring future profit, it maſt 


procure this profit either by ſtaying with him, or 
by going from him. In the one caſe it is'a/ fixed, 


in the other it is a circulating capital. A man muſt 
be perfectly crazy who, where there is tulerable 


ſecurity, does not employ all the ſtock which he 
commands, whether it be his own, or borrowed 
of other people, in ſome one or other of thoſe three 
ways. 


x 
* 83 
a 3 


In thoſe 8 countries, indeed, where 
men are continually afraid of the violence of their 


fſuperiors, 


* 


ſuperiors, they frequently bury. and conceal a great 
part of their ſtock, in order to have it always at 
hand to carry with them to ſome place of ſafety in 
caſe of their being threatened with any of thoſe dif- 
aſters to which they conſider themſelves as at all 
| times expoſed. This ĩs ſaid to be a comm. n practice 
in Turky, in Indoſtan, and, I believe, in moſt other 
governments of Aſia. It ſeems to have been a 
common practice among our anceſtors during the 
violence of the feudal government. Treaſure-trove 
was in thoſe times conſidered as no contemptible 
part of the revenue of the greateſt ſovereigns in 
Europe. It confiſted in ſuch treaſure as was found 
concealed in the earth, and to which no particular 
perſon could prove any right. This was regarded 
in thoſe times as ſo important an object, that it was 
always conſidered as belonging to the ſovereign, 
and neither to the finder nor to the proprietor of 
the land, unleſs the right to it had been conveyed 
to the latter by an expreſs clauſe in his charter. It 
was put upon the ſame footing with gold and ſilver 
mines, which, without a ſpecial clauſe in the char- 
ter, were never ſuppoſed to be comprehended in 
he general grant of the lands, though mines of 
lead, copper, tin, and 00 118 as 1 5 of 9 8555 
conſequence. | | 
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E bot hats a in he felt m n the 
price of the greater part of commodities reſolves 
itſelf into three parts, of which one pays the wages 
ol the labour, another the profits of the ſtock, and 
a third the rent of the land which had been em- 
ployed in producing and bringing them to market: 
that there are, indeed, ſome commodities of which 
the price is made up of tw of thoſe parts only, the 

wages of labour, and the profits of ſtock and a 
very few in which it conſiſts altogether in one, the 
wages of labour: but that the price of every com- 
modity neceſſarily reſolves itſelf into fortie one or 
other or all of theſe three parts; every part of it 
which goes neither to rent nor to wages, A 
| cy profit to OOO: „ 


Si this is the wt” as it ; hands 1 
with regard to every particular commodity, taken 
ſeparately; it muſt be ſo with regard to all the com- 
modities which compoſe the whole annual produce of 
the land atid labour of every country, taken Or 
| plexly. The whole price or exchangeable value. of | 
that annual produce, muſt reſolve itſelf into the 
ſame three parts, and be parcelled out among 551 
different inhabitants of the country, either as | 
Vor- Il. . wages 
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wages of their labour, the rag of their rock, or 
the rent of their lang. 


Bur though the —_ * of the 2 195 
duce of the land and labour of every country, is 


thus divided among and conſtitutes a-revetiue to its 
different inhabitants, yet as in the rent of a private 
eſtate we diſtinguiſh between the groſs rent and the 


neat rent, ſo may we likewiſe in the revenue of a x20 
"the inheÞitants of «Breſt nu. 


Tus groß rent of 3 Private eſtat a e 
whatever i is paid by. the farmer: the neat rent, what 
remains free. to the landlord, aftex deducting the 
expence of management, of repairs, and all other 
neceſſary. charges; or what, without hurting his 
eſtate, he can afford to place in his ſtock reſerved | 


table, equipage, — — and fur- 
niture, his private enjoy ments and amuſements. 


His real wealth is in neee at to: his _ 
but to his neat rent. 


1 Tis groſs revenue of all the 8 — a | 
great country, comprehends the whole annual pro- 
duce of. their land and labour: the neat revenue, 
what remains free to them after deducting the ex- 
pence of maintaining, firſt, their fixed; and, ſe- 
condly, their circulating capital; or what, without 
encroaching upon their capital, they can place in 
their ſtock reſerved for immediate conſumption, or 
ſpend upon their ſubſiſtence, conveniencies and 
amuſements. Their real wealth too is in propor- 
e not to their groſs, bur to their x neat revenue. ir 


* Fee 5 x 5 4 ; 5 * 
| - + Pur 
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Tu whole. expenoe. of maintaining the fixed 
capital, muſt evidently be excluded from the neat 
revenue of the ſociety; Neither the riiaterials ne- 
ceſſary for ſupporting their uſeful: machines and in- 
ſtruments of trade, their profitable. buildings; &c. 
nor the produce of the labour neceſſary for faſhion- 
ing thoſe materials into the proper form, ean ever 
make any part of it. The price of that labour 
may, indeed, make a part of it; as the workmen 
ſo employed may place the whole value of their 
wages in their ſtock reſerved for immediate con- 
ſum ption. Hut in other ſorts of labour, both the 
price and the produce go to this ſtock, the price to 
that of the workmen, the produce to that of other 
people, whoſe ſubſiſtence, conveniencies, and amuſe- 
ments, are nn * the N of hos 
Wen wiitkef | | Hen 


Tun it intention of 55 . capital is. to lee 
the productive powers of labour, or to enable the 
fame number of labourers to perform a much greats 
er quantity of work. In a farm where all the nece(- 
ſary buildings, fences; drains, eommunica tions, &c. 
are inthe moſt perfect good order, the ſuie number 
of labourers and labouring cattle will raiſe a; much 
greater produce, than in one of equal extent and 
cequally good ground, but not furniſhed with equal 

eonveniencies. In manufactures the ſame number, 
of hands aſſiſted with the beſt machinery; will work. 
up a mueh greater quantity of goods than with 
more imperfect inſtruments of trade. The ex 
| pence which is properly laid out upon a fixed cap. 
tal of any kind, is always repaid with great profit, 


: and increaſes the annual produce by a much greater. 3 


bo 2 | value 


* 
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r 


value than that of the ſupport, which 2 

provements require. This ſupport, however, 

fill requires a certain portion of that produce. 
A certain quantity of materials, and the labour k 
a certain number of workmen, both of which 
might have been immediately employed to aug- 
ment the food, cloathing, and lodging, the ſub-- 
 Tiſtence and conveniencies of the ſociety,” are thus f 
diverted to another employment, "highly "advan- 
tageous indeed, but ſtill different from this one. 
It is upon this account that all ſuch improvements 
in mechanicks, as enable the ſame number of Work 
men to perform an equal quantity of work, with 
cheaper and fimpler machinery than had been uſual 
before, are always regarded as advantageous to 
every ſociety. A certain quantity of materials, and 
the labour of a certain number of workmen, which 
had before been employed in ſupporting a more 
complex and expenſive machinery, can afterwards 
be applied to augment the quantity of work which 
that or ny other machinery is uſeful only for per- 
forming. The undertaker of ſome great manu- 
factory who employs a thouſand a- year in the main- 
tenance of his machinery, if he can reduce this ex- 
pence to five hundred, will naturally employ the 
other five hundred in purchaſing an additional 
quantity of materials to be wrought up by an ad- 
ditional number of workmen. The quantity of 
that work; therefore, which his machinery was uſe- 
ful only for performing, will naturally be augment- 
ed, and with it all the advantage and 1 
Wach che ſociety can derive from: thut won Ton 


| B71 £34. 4.4. 


Tur expence of maintaining the fixed capital i in 
2 great country, may mk erly be con pared. 
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| 0 that of repairs in a private eſtate. The expence 

of repairs may frequently be neceſſary for ſupport- 
ing the produce of the eſtate, and conſequently 
both the groſs and the neat rent of the landlord. 


When by a more proper direction, However, it can 


be diminiſhed without occaſioning any diminution 
of produce, the groſs rent remains at leaſt the 
ſame as before, and N 5 neat rent is N 
r | 


. 71 LF 4 


Shou chat . l expence of n dg | 
the fixed capital is thus neceſſarily excluded from 


the neat revenue of the ſociety, it is not the fame 
_ caſe with that of maintaining the circulating capital. 
Of the four parts of which this latter capital is com- 
poſed, money, proviſions, materials, and finiſhed 
work, the three laſt, it has already been obſerved, 
are regularly withdrawn from it; and placed either 
in the fixed capital of the ſociety, or in their ſtock 
reſerved for immediate conſumption. Whatever 
portion of thoſe conſumable goods is not employed 
in maintaining the farmer, goes all to the latter, and 
makes 4 part of the neat revenue of the ſociety. 
The maintenance of thoſe three parts of the circu- 
lating capital, therefore, withdraws no portion of 


the annual produce from the neat revenue of the 
ſociety,” beſides what is neceſſary for maintaining 


the fixed Uhle. 


\ 3 ; * * * ; 
: 1 * \ x = 
4 * 8 n * f ob 


Tur Uarclünbelg Nbg of a ſociety is in this re- 


ſpect different from that of an individual. That 
of an individual is totally excluded from making 


any part of His near revenue, which muſt confift 
altogether in his" profits. But though the circula- 
ting 
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ting capital of every individual, makes à part of 
that of the ſociety to which he belongs, it is not 
upon that account totally excluded from. making. 2 
part likewiſe. of their neat revenue. Though the 
. Whole goods in 4 merchant's ſhop muſt by no 
meang be placed in his o ſtock reſerved for im- 
mediate conſumption, they may in that of other 
people, who from a revenue derived from other 
funds, may regularly replace their value to him to- 
gether with its profits, without occaſjoning any di- 
Wanne of chairs. 


Mon v, therefore, is the only part of 2 cir⸗ 
| culating. capital of a ſociety of which the main: 
tenance can occaſion . een in 0 neat 
revenue. 


Tax fixed NT and that part of the circulating 
capital which conſiſts in money, ſo far as they affect 
the revenue of the boy, one: a JS Spear N 
blance to one. another. 


"Fu RST, as thoſe _ nes and Yano of 
— 84 &c. require a certain expence firſt to erect 
them and afterwards tp ſupport them, both which 
expences, though they make a part of the grols, 
are deductions from the neat revenue of the ſoci- 
ety; ſo the ſtock of money which eirculates in any 
country muſt require a certain expence, firſt to 
collect i it, and afterwards to ſupport i it, both which 
expences, though they make a part of .the. groſs, 
are, in the ſame manner, deductions from the neat 
revenue of the ſociety. A certain quantity of very 3 
valuable materials, gold and 1 and of very e 


rious 


ſerved for rmmediate . — the dds 
conveniencies, and amuſemients of individual, is 
employed in ſupporting that great but expenſive 
inſtrument of commerce, by means of hich every 
individual in che ſociety has bis ſubſiſtence, conveni> 
 encies, and amuſements, 1 nne . 
mini = 


jp = an as the fv TO ATR find af ; 
trade, &c.' which compoſe the fixed capital either 
of an individual or of a ſociety; make no part either 
of the groſs or of the neat revenue of either; fo 
money, by means of which the whole revenue of 
che ſociety is regularly diſtributed among all its 
different members, makes itſelf no part of that 
revenue. The great wheel of circulation is altoge- 
ther different from the goods which are circulated 
by means of it, The revenue of the ſociety con- 
fiſts altogether in thoſe gootſhs 4 and not in the wheel 
which circulates: them. In computing either the 
groſs or the neat revenue of any ſociety, we muſt 
always, from their whole annual circulation of mo- 
ney and goods, dedu&t the Whole value of the 
money, of which not a pen d can 17 
n, v7. | 


Ir is the ambiguity of language 3 which . 
make this propoſition appear either doubtful: or 
paradoxical. When properly explained and * 175 
ſtood, it is almoſt ſelf-evident, 


" Wuzx \ we talk of any particular ſum of. money, 
we ſometimes mean nothing but the metal pieces 
er which it is 9 and ſometimes we include 

in 


AND CAUSES oF 


in our Meaning ſome obſc e reference ta the goods 
which can be had in exchange for it, ar to the 
power of purchaſing which the poſſeſſion of it 
veys. Thus when we'rlay; that the circulating 
money of England has been computedꝭ at eighteen 
millions, we mean only to expreſs the amount of 
the metal pieces, which ſome writers have com- 
puted or rather have ſuppoſed to cireulate in that 
country. But when we ſay that a man is worth 
fifty or a hundred pounds a- year, we mean com- 
monly to expreſs not only the amount of the metal 
pieces which are annually paid to him, but the 
value of the goods which he can annually purchaſe 
or conſume. We mean commonly ta aſcertain 
what is or ought to be his way of living, or the 
quantity and quality of the neceſſaries and conveni- 
encies of life in e 5 W "_ 12 gc; OW 
. e ab 


25 


Aims FRY any . um of W wo 
mean not only to expreſs the amount of the A 
pieces of which it is compoſed, but to include in 
its ſignification ſome obſcure reference to the goods 
which can be had in exchange for them, the wealth 
ar revenue vvhich it in this caſe denotes, is equal 
only to one of the two values which are thus inti- 
mated ſomewhat ambiguouſly by the ſame word, 
and to the latter more properly than to the former, 
te the my eu mare Pro perly than to the 
money. 1 
Tuvs if a guinea Toy the 8 ES of a 
particular perſon, he can in the courſe of the week 
e 8 it 2 gertain quantity of ſubſiſtence, 
| ' eonveniencies, 
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conveniencies, and amuſements, In proportion as 
pgs vanity is great or ſmall, ſo are his real riches, 
his real weekly revenue. His weekly revenue is 
certainly not equal both to the guinea, and to hat 
_ can be purchaſed with it, but only to one or other 
of thoſe two equal values; and to the latter more 
properly than to the wag ages 10 pe n orth 
_ than to the n „ 0 eee 


1 * 


A the non of ſuch a 20 was e dion : 
not in gold, but in a weekly bill for a guinea; his 
revenue ſurely would nat ſo properly conſiſt in the 
piece of paper, as in what he could get for it. A 
guinea may be conſidered as a bill for a certain 


quantity of neceſſaries and conveniencies upon all 


the tradeſmen in the neighbourhood. The revenue 
of the perſon to whom it is paid, does not ſo pro- 
perly conſiſt in the piece of gold, as in what he can 
get for it, or in What he can exchange it for If it 
could be exchanged for nothing, it would, like a 
bill. upon ey Pete ak be of na more een the | 
be 1 the weekly, « or War ie: revenue df all 
the different inhabitants of any country, in the ſame. 
manner, may be, and in reality frequently is paid 
to them in money, their real riches, however, the 
real weekly or yearly. revenue of all of them taken 
together, muſt always be great or ſmall in propor- 
tion te the quantity. af conſumable gaods * N 
they can all of them purchaſe with this money. 
The whole revenue of all of them taken together is 
evidently not equal to both the money and the con- 
ſumable a 3 but N to one or e of thoſe 
T0 two 
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8 82 u ve eee N 3 a 
perſon's revenue by the metal pieces which are an- 
nually paid to him, it is becauſe the amount of 
thoſe pieces regulates the extent of his power of 
purchaſing, or the value of the goods which he can 
annually afford to conſume. We ſtill conſider 
his revenue as conſiſting in this power of purctia(- 
2 and e e ee 
vn it. et | 2 


"the if this is | ſuffcieritly eine: even op re- 
ed ton individual, u il more f with regard 
to a ſociety. The amount of the metal pieces 
which are annually Fry) to an individual, is often 
preciſely equal to his revenue, and is upon that ac- 
count the ſhorteſt and beſt expreſſion of its value. 
But the amount of the metal pieces which circulate 


in a ſociety, can never be equal to the revenue of 


all its members. As the ſame guinea. which pays 
the weekly penſion of one man to-day, may pay 
that of another to-morrow, and that of a third the 
day thereafter, the amount of the metal pieces 
which annually circulate in any country, muſt al · 
ways be of much leſs value than the whale money 
penſions annually paid with them. But the * 
of purchaſing, the goods which can ſucceſſively be 
bought with the whole of thoſe money penſions' as 
they are ſucceſſively paid, muſt always be preciſely 
of the ſame value with thoſe penſions; as muſt like- 
wiſe be the revenue of the different perſons to 
Whom they are ow” t revenue, therefore, 
| cannot 
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cannot conſiſt in thoſe metal pieces, le 
amount is ſo much inferior to its value, but in the 


power of purchafing, in the goods which can ſu- | 
ceſſively be N W ee N ee * 3 


band to hand. 


"Mar, a „ 
the great inſtrument of commerce, like eee 
inſtri ments of trade „though it makes a part and 
a very valuable part of the capital, makes no part 
of the revenue of the ſociety o which it belongs: 
and though the metal pieces of which it is com- 
poſed, in the courſe of their annual circulation, dif- 
tribute to every man the revenue which properly 
dee e n no 8812 


thas revenue. 5 


„N and lä e 1 ts) A. 
ments of trade, &c. which compoſe the fixed capi- 
tal, bear this further reſemblance to that part of 
the circulating capital which conſiſta in money ; thay 
as every ſaving in the expence of ereQting and ſup-- 
porting thoſe machines, which does not diminiſm 
the productive powers of labour, is an improve- 
ment of the neat revenue of the ſociety; ſo every 
ſaving in the expence of collecting and ſupporting 
that part of the circulating. capital which conſiſts 
in money, is an e * Woo thy frag 
kind: 


1 ien) obvious, dk hes pat 
been explained already, in what manner every 
faving in the expence of ſupporting the fixed capi- 


tal is an improvement of the neat revenue 8 the 


: 
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ſociety. The whole capital of the undertaker of 
every work is neceſſarily divided between his fixed 
and his eirculating capital. While his whole 
capital remains the ſame, the ſmaller the one 
part, the greater muſt neceſſarily be the other. 
It is the circulating capital which furniſhes the 
materials and wages of labour, and puts induſtry 
into motion. Every ſaving, therefore, in the ex- 
pence of maintaining the fixed capital, which does 
mt diminiſh'the productive powers of labour, muſt 
ninereaſe the fund which puts induſtry into motion, 
mn conſequently the annual produce of ant! ql 


labour, the real revenue nee 5 108 
. wit Scgcrtez — 7 pomp yn u 2 FH 57 1 
"Daw! cubſtirutign * oder in ae room ook ner 


and ſilver money, replaces a very expenſive inſtru- 
ment of commerce with one much leſs coſtly, and 
ſometimes equally convenient. Circulation comes 
to be carried on by a new wheel, which it coſts leſs 
both to erect and to maintain than the old one. 
But in what manner this operation is performed, 
and in what manner it tends to increaſe either the 
groſs or the neat revenue of the ſociety, is not alto- 
gether ſo obvious, and may en eg _—_ 
5 n 0 ng and oh 20 947615 
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© ens are 3 Hifferent/ 4 Aka of a: | 
money; but the? circulating notes of banks and 
bankers are the ſpecies which is beſt known, 
and which ſeems beſt ow for this 29 
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dence of a particular banker, as to believe that he. 

always ready to. pay upon demand ſuch of, his pror 
miſſory notes as are likely at any time to be pte 
ſented to him; thoſe notes come to have the ſame 
currency as gold and 5 1 from the con- 
Hdence that TER: money | d 


- 181. 1 2.3 
for them. e i 
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of rx bedr EN bar We Ag bis Cr. 
tomers his oH promiſſory notes, to the extent, we 
ſhall ſuppoſe, of a hundred thoufand pounds. As 
thoſe” notes ſerve all the purpoſes of money, His 
debtors pay him the ſame intereſt as if he had lent 
them ſo much money. This intereſt is the ſource 
of his gain. Though ſome of thoſe notes are con- 
tinually coming back upon him for payment, patt 
of them continue to circulate for months and years 

together. "Though he has generally in circulation, 
therefore, notes to the extent of a hundred ound 
pounds, twenty thouſand pounds in gold and flver 
may, frequently, be a ſufficient proviſion for an- 
ſwering (occaſional demands. By this operation, 
therefore, twenty "thouſand pounds in gold and 
filver perform all the functions which a hundred 
thouſand could otherwiſe have performed. The 
fame exehanges may be made, the ſame quantity of 
conſumable goods may be circulated and diſtributed 
to their proper conſumers, by means of his promiſ- 
ſory notes, to the value of à hundred thouſand 
pounds, as by an equal value of gold and ſilver 
money. Eighty thouſand pounds of gold and ſilver, 
therefore, can, in this manner, be ſpared from the 
circulation of the country; and if different opera- 
tions of the ſame kind, ſhould, at the ſame time, be 
carried on by many different banks and bankers, 
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the whole ci arculatic b may thus be condudted with a 
have been requiſite. © * . 
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Leer us ſuppoſe, for exatogie, dis the whale & cir- 
culating money of ſome particular country amounted, | 
at a particular time, to one million ſterling, that 
ſum being then ſufficient, for circulating the whole 
annual produce of their land and labour. Let us 
ſuppoſe too, that ſome time thereafter, different 
banks and bankers iſſued promiſſory notes, payable 
to the bearer, to. the extent of one million, reſery- 
ing in their different coffers two. hundred thouſand 
pounds for anſwering occaſional demands. There 
would remain, therefore, in circulation, eight; hun- 
dred thouſand pounds in gold and ſilver, and: a 
million of bank dern, or, 4 bundred hw 


country had — ones only « one million to cir- 
culate and diſtribute it to its proper conſumers, 
and that annual produce cannot be immediately 
augmented by thoſe operations of banking. Ons 
million, therefore, will be ſufficient to circulate it 

after. them. The goods to be bought and ſold 
being preciſely the ſame as before, the ſame quan- 
tity of money will be ſufficient for buying and ſelling 
them. The channel of circulation, if I may be 
allowed ſuch an expreſſion, will remain preciſely; the 
ſame as before. One million we have ſuppoſed 
ſufficient to fill that channel. Whatever, therefore, 
is poured into it beyond this ſum, cannot run in it, 
but muſt overflow. One million eight hundred 


e . are poured into it. Eight hundred 
thouſand 


* * 


* 


— over and pens white can bo eee in the 
circulation of the country. But though this: ſum 
cannot be employed at ra it is too vituable ts 
be allowed to lie idle. It will, the "A 
ſent abroad, in order to ſeek that profitable em- 

ployment which it cannot find at home. But che 
paper cannot go abroad ; becauſe at a diſtance from 
the banks which iſſue it, and from the country in 

which payment of it can be exacted by law, it will 
not be received in common payments. Gold and 
ſilver, therefore, to the amount of eight hundred 
thouſand pounds will be ſent abroad, and the chan- 
nel of home circulation will remain filled with 'z 
million of paper, inſtead of the n of thoſe 
metals which filled 1 it een, | 


"Box though ſo. great a quantity of {gold and ſaver 
is thus ſent abroad, we. muſt not imagine that i it is 
ſent abroad for nothing, or that its proprietors make 
a preſent of it to foreign nations. They will ex- 

| change i it for foreign goods of ſome kind or another, 
in order to ſupply the conſumption either of, n. 
other foreign country or 1 their own... 
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Ir they employ it in 9 8 in one 
foreign country in order to ſupply the conſumption 
of another, or in what is called the carrying trade, 
whatever profit they make will be an addition to the 
neat revenue vf their own country. It is like a new 
fund, created for carrying on a new trade; domef- 
tick buſineſs being now tranſacted by. paper, and 
the gold and ſilver being converted i into a fund for 
_ this new Frage, - | 


e 
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home — 2 they may either, firſt, — 
ſuch goods as are likely to be conſumed by idle 
people Who produce nothing, ſuch as foreign wines, 
foreign ſilks, &c.; or, ſecondly, they may purchaſe 
an additional ſtock of materials, tools, and provi- 

. Lons, in order to maintain and employ. an additional 
number of induſtrious. people, who re- produce, with 
a ee n lee of cher . e e | oe 
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Wy gon i it is ma in cata "wy wage it xg 
motes prodigality, increaſes expence and conſump- 
tion without incfeaſing production, or eſtabliſhing 
any permanent fund for ſupporting that ee 
and is in __—_ . — to LINING 

80 far as it is a in the 8 way, it 
promotes induſtry; and though it increaſes the con- 
fumption of the ſociety, it provides a permanent 
fund for fapporting that conſumption, the people 
who conſume, re · producing, with à profit, the 
whole value of their annual conſumption. The 

groſs revenue of the ſociety, the annual produce of 
their land and labour, is increaſed by the whole 
value which the labour of thoſe workmen adds to 
the materials upon which they are employed; and 
their neat revenue by what remains of this value, 
after deducting what is neceſlary for ſupporting the 
tools and e of their trade. S wn 


Tu. AT the greater fart of the i» Cold and fver 
which, being forced abroad by thoſe operations of 
banking, is employed in purchaſing foreign goods 
for home — is and muſt be employed in 
0 - 8 —_ 
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purchaſing thoſe of this ſecond kind, ſeems, not 


only probable, but almoſt unavoidable. Though 


ſome particular men may ſometimes increaſe their 


| expence very conſiderably, though their revenue 


does not increaſe at all, we may be aſſured that no 


claſs or order of men ever does ſo; becauſe, though 
the principles of common prudence do not always 


govern the conduct of every individual, they always 


influence that of the majority of every claſs or order. 
But the revenue of idle people, conſidered as a claſs 
or order, cannot, in the ſmalleſt degree, be increaſed 
by thoſe operations of banking. Their expence it 
general, therefore, cannot be much increaſed by 
them, though that of a few individuals among 
them may, and in reality ſometimes is. The de- 
mand of idle people, therefore, for foreign goods, 
being the ſame, or very nearly the ſame, as before, 


a very ſmall part of the money, which being forced 
abroad by thoſe operations of banking, is em- 


ployed in purchaſing foreign goods for home con- 
ſumption, is likely to be employed in purchaſing 
thoſe for their uſe. The greater part of it will na» 
turally be deſtined for the employment of W 
1 not t for me maintenance of dlenels, * | 8 


Wir wn we compute the quantity of induſtry. 
which the circulating capital of any ſociety can 
employ, we muſt always have regard to thoſe parts 
of it only which conſiſt in proviſions, materials, and 
finiſhed work: the other, which conſiſts in money, 
and which ſerves only to circulate thoſe three, muſt 
always be deducted. In order to put induſtry into 
motion, three things are requiſite; materials to 
wark upon, tbols to work with, and the wages or 
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recompence for the fake of which the work is done. 
Money is neither a material to work upon, nor a 
took to work with; and though the wages of the 
workman are commonly paid to him in money, his 
real revenue, like that of all other men, conſiſts, not 
in the money, but in the money's worth; not in the 
; eg IRR in what can be got for chem. 


Tun ne of ide e meh any capital can 
employ, muſt, evidently, be equal to the number 
of workmen whom it can ſupply with materials, 
| tools, and a maintenance ſuitable to the nature of 

the work. : Money men be requiſite for Paxcholing 


as. the maintenance of. the workmen. N But the 

quantity of induſtry which the whole capital can 

employ, is. certainly not equal both to the money | 

which purchaſes, and to the materials, tools, and 

maintenance, which are purchaſed with it; but only 

to one or other of thoſe two values, and to the e 
more r 10 to the former. 


Wann poder is kubſticared 3 in e room 5 gold ; 
. and ſilver money, the quantity of the materials, 
tools, and maintenance, which the whole circu- 
lating capital can ſupply, may be increaſed by the 
whole value of gold and ſilver which uſed to be em- 
ployed in purchaſing them. The whole value of 
the great wheel of circulation and diſtribution, is 

added to the goods which are circulated and diſtri- 
buted by means of it. The operation, in ſome 
meaſure, reſembles that of the undertaker of ſome 
great work, who, in conſequence of ſome improve- 
ment in mechanicks, takes down his pld machinery, 
* adds the — between its W and that 


of 
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From which be furniſhes materials and N 


ne FO proportion is which the e 
money of any country bears to the whale value of 
the annual produce circulated by means of it, it is, 
perhaps, impoſſible to determine. It has been 
computed by different authors at a fifth, at a tenth, 
at a twentieth, and at a thirtieth part of that value. 


But how ſmall ſoever the proportion which the cir- | 


culating money may bear to the whole value of 
the annual produce, as but a part, and frequently 
but a ſmall part, of that produce, is ever deſtined 
for the maintenance of induſtry, it muſt always bear 
a very conſiderable proportion to that part. When, 
therefore, by the ſubſtitution of paper, the gold and 
filver neceſlary for circulation is reduced to, per- 
haps, a fifth part of the former quantity, if the 
value of only the greater part of the other four - 
fifths be added to the funds which are. deſtined for 
the maintenance of induſtry, it muſt make a very 
conſiderable addition to the quantity of that indut᷑ 
try, and, conſequently, to the value of the annual 
n and and labour. 


| | Av operation of this kind _ within theſe five 
and twenty or thirty years, been performed in Scot- 
land, by the erection of new banking companies 
in almoſt every conſiderable town, and even in ſome 
country villages. The effects of it have been preciſely” 
thoſe above deſeribed. The buſineſs of the country 
is almoſt entirely carried on ws: means of the paper 

| of thoſe different banking companies, with which 


D'2 | ' - purchaſes 
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purchaſes and payments of all kinds are commonly 
made. Silver very ſeldom appears, except in the 
change of a twenty ſhillings bank note, and gold 
ſtill ſeldomer. But though the conduct of all thoſe 
different companies has not been unexceptionable, 
and has accordingly required an act of parliament 
to regulate it; the coùntry, notwithſtanding, has 
evidently derived great benefit from their trade. I 
have heard it aſſerted, that the trade of the city of 
Glaſgow doubled in about fifteen years after the 
firſt erection of the banks there; and that the trade 
of Scotland has more than quadrupled ſince the firſt 
erection of the two publick banks at Edinburgh, of 
which the one, called, The Bank of Scotland, was 
eſtabliſhed by act of parliament in 1695, the other, 
called, The Royal Bank, by royal charter in 1727. 
Whether' the trade, either of Scotland in general, or 
of the city of Glaſgow in particular, has really in- 
creaſed in fo great a proportion, during ſo ſhort a 
period, I do not pretend to know. If either of 
them has increaſed in this proportion, it ſeems to 
be an effe& too great to be accounted for by the 
ſole operation of this cauſe. That the trade and 
induſtry of Scotland, however, have increaſed very 
conſiderably during this period, and that the banks 
have contributed a good deal to > this WO, cannot 
be doubred. : | 


» 
. 


Tu value of Sed Giver money which circulated 

in Scotland before the Union, in 1707, and which 
immediately after it was brought into the bank 
of Scotland in order to be re-coined, amounted to 
411,117 J. 108. 9d. ſterling. No account has been 
got of the gold. coin; hut it appears from the an- 
gh tient 
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tient accounts of the mint dof Scotland, "that *1 he - 
value of the gold annually coined ſomewhat” . J 
ceeded that of the ſilver “. There were a good 
many people too upon this occaſion, who, from'a 
diffidence' of repayment, did not bring their ler 
into the bank of Scotland; and there Was, befides 
ſome Engliſh coin, which was not called in. Phe 
whole value of the gold and filver, therefore, Which 
circulated in Scotland before the Union, <6 
be eſtimated at lefs than a million fterling; © 
ſeems to have conſtituted almoſt the whole” on 
culation of that country; for though the circula- 
tion of the bank of Scotland, Which had then 
no rival, was conſiderable, it ſeems to have made 
but a very {mall part of the whole.” In the preſent 
times the whole Ghebaden of Scotland cannot be 
eſtimated at leſs than two millions, of which” that x 
part which conſiſts in gold and ſilver, moſt pro- 
* does not amount to half a million. But 
though the circulating gold and ſilver of Scotland 
have ſuffered ſo great a diminution during this pe 
riod, its real riches and proſperity | do not appear to 
bare ſuffered any. Its agricültüre, manufatures] 
and trade, on the contrary, the” annual produce” o of 
its land and labour, bare evidently been aug 
mented. 5 Pete, Tp OT 
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| oy 18 chiefly by agu Sils of eas 5 
chat is, by advancing money upon them before · 1 5 | 
are due, that the greater part of banks and banke 
iſſue their promiſſory notes. They deduct alway 
upon whatever ſum they advance, the legal | intere 
till the bill ſhall ome due. * 17 payment of the 
a bill. 
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bill, when it becomes due, replaces to the bank the 
value of what had been advanced, together with 
clear profit of the intereſt, The banker who | 
advances to the merchant whoſe. bill he diſcounts, 
not gold and filver, but his own promiſſory notes, 
has the advantage of being able to diſcount to a 
greater amount, by the whole value of his promiſ- 
ſory notes, which he finds by experience, are com- 
monly in circulation. He is thereby enabled to 
make his clear gain of intereſt OR IIA 


walks ſam. 


1 commerce of Scotland, which at preſent i is 
| not very great, was ſtill more inconſiderable when 
the two firſt banking companies were eſtabliſhed 
and thoſe companies would haye had but little 
; trade, had they confined their ; buſineſs to the diſ- 
counting of bills of exchange. They invented, 
therefore, another. method of iſſuing their promiſſory 
notes; by granting, what they called, caſh accounts, 
that is, by giving credit to the extent of a certain 
ſum, (two or three thouſand pounds, for example), 
to any individual wha could procure two perſons of 
undoubted credit and good landed eſtate to became 


"13 furety for him, that whatever money ſhould be ad- 


_ vanced-to him, within the ſum for which the credit 
had been given, ſhould be repaid upon demand, to- 
ether with the legal intereſt. Credits of this kind 
die, I believe, commonly granted by banks and 

_ bankers in all different parts of the world. But the 
eaſy terms upon which the Scotch banking com- 
Panies accept of re- payment are, ſo far as I know, 
Peculiar to them, and have, perhaps, been the 
principal cauſe, both of the great trade of thoſe 
os vw, 
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Won ven has a ere it pr. chi K kind „ich one 0 
thoſe. companies, and borrows a thou ſand pounds 
upon it, for example, may repay this ſum piece- 
meal, by twenty and thirty pounds at a time, the 
company. diſcounting. a proportionable part of the 
intereſt of the great ſum from the day on which 


each of thoſe ſmall ſums is paid in, till the whole be 


in this manner repaid, All merchants, therefore, 


and almoſt all men of buſineſs, find it convenient to 


keep ſuch caſir accounts with them, and are thereby 
intereſted to promote the trade of thoſe companies, 


by readily receiving their notes in all payments, 


and by encouraging all thoſe with whom they have 
any influence to do the ſame. The banks, when 


their cuſtomers apply. to them for money, generally | 


advance it to them in their own promiſſory notes. 
Theſe the merchants pay away to the manufactur- 


| ers for goods, the manufacturers to the farmers for 


materials and proviſions, the farmers to their land- 
lords for rent, the landlords repay them to the mer- 
chants for the conveniencies and luxuries. with 


which they ſupply them, and the merchants again 
return them to the banks in order to balance their 

| Caſh accounts, or to replace what they may have 

| borrowed of them; and thus almoſt the whole m 0- 

ney bulineſs of the country is tranſacted, by Fins 
of them, Hence, the n trade of thoſe 8 | 
Panies. 5 
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By means of choſe each accounts e werchl 
can, without imprudence, carry on 4 greater trade 


than he Are coultt Fg Tf ders are two 


5 werchants, 
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merchants, one in London, and the other in Edin- 
burgh, who! employ equal ſtocks in the ſame branch 
= of trade, the Edinburgh merchant can, without im- 
| prudence, carry on a greater trade, and give employ- 
went toa greater number of people than the London 
merchant. The London merchant muſt always keep 
| | by him a conſiderable ſam of money, either in his own 
coffers, or in thoſe of his banker, who gives him no 
intereſt for i it, in order to anſwer the demands con- 
tinually coming, upon bim for payment of the 
which he purchaſes upon credit. Let the 
ordinary ampunt of this ſum be ſuppoſed five hun- 
_ dred pounds. The value of the goods in his ware - 
houſe muſt always be 1eſs by five hundred pounds | 
than it Would Have been; had he not been obli ged 
to keep ſuch a ſum unemployed. Let us fippoſs 
that he generally diſpoſes 'of his whole ftock upon 
hand, or of goods to the value of his whole ſtock upon 
hang. once in the year. By being obliged, to keep 
ſo great a ſum unemployed, | he muſt fell in a year 
five hundred pounds worth leſs goods than he 
might otherwiſe have done, His annual profits 
muſt be leſs hy all that he could have' made by the 
2 fale of five hundred pounds worth more goods; and 
the number of people employed in preparing his 
$9098 for the market, muſt” be leſs by all thoſe that 
ve bundred pounds more. "ſtock could have em- 
ployed. The merchant in Edinburgh, on the 
Sther hand, keeps no money unemployed for an- 
ſwering ſuch occafional demands. When they 
actually come upon him, he fatisfies them from his 
caſh account with the bank, and gradually replaces 
the ſum borrowed with the money or paper which 
comes in from the occaſional ſales of his, goods, * 
With * ſame ſtock, therefore, he can, without 
imprudence, 
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mprudence, have at all Wis! in his kite 2 
ue quantity of goods than the London merchant; 
and can thereby both TIE a 4 . profit 7 — 


ne 


of nduftrios pechte uud pep thoſe goods for the 


market. Hence the great 2 1 the Gan 
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Tur Facitiry' of ſcointing "In of ts: a 
may be thought indeed, gives the Engliſh merchants S 
a conveniency equivalent to the caſh accounts of 
the Scotch merchants; But the Scotch merchants, 
it muſt be remembered, can diſcount” their bills of 
exchange as eaſily as the Engliſh merchants; and 
have, beſides, the additional conveniency of their 2 
caſh accoun .. org * e 
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Ter whole paper money of every kind which 


can eaſily circulate in any country never can exceed _ 


the value of the gold and filver, of which it ſupplies 

the place, or which ( the commerce being ſuppoſed 

the ſame) would circulate there, if there was no 
paper-money. If twenty ſhilling notes, for exam- 

ple, are the loweſt paper-money current in Scot- 
land, the whole of that currency which can eaſily | 

circulate there cannot exceed the ſum of gold and 

ſilver, which would be neceſſary for tranſacting the 

annual exchanges of -twenty ſhillings value and up- 

_ wards uſually tranfacted within that country. Should 
the circulating paper at any time exceed that ſum, 
as the exceſs could neither be ſent abroad nor be 
employed in the circulation of the country, it muſt 
immediately return upon the banks to be exchanged 

for 1 and er. Many people would immedi- 
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ately perceive that they had more of this paper than 
vas neceſſary for tranſacting their buſineſs at home, 
and as they could not ſend it abroad, they would 
immediately demand payment of it from the banks. 
When this ſuperfluous paper was converted into 
gold and ſuver, they could caſity find a uſe for it by 
ſending it abroad; but they could find none while 
it remained in the ſhape of paper. There would 
immediately, therefore, be a run upon the banks to 
the whole extent of this ſuperfluous. paper, and, if 
they ſhowed any difficulty or back wardneſs in, pay- 
ment, to a much greater extent; the alarm, 
Which this would ee e e 5 
OF TOs: mw an on n 


Ov Ex and / CIS the —— Wh which» are com- 
mon to every branch of trade; ſuch as the expence 
of houſe-rent, the wages of ſervants, clerks, ac- 
countants, Ne. the expences peculiar to a bank 
conſiſt chiefly. in two articles : : Firſt, in the expence 
of keeping at all times in its e for anſwering 
the occaſional demands of the holders of its notes, 
a large ſum of money, of which it loſes the intereſt : 
And, ſecondly, in the expence of repleniſhing thoſe 
coffers as faſt as they s are emptied * ee ſuch 
ee demands. 
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at BANKING company which. ihe more paper 
than can be employed in the circulation of the 
country, and of which the exceſs is continually re- 

turning upon them for payment, ought to increaſe 
«the quantity of gold and ſilver, which they keep at 
* times in Weir 5 not ples in e to 
this 
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this exceſſive increaſe of their circulation, but in a 
much greater proportion; their notes returning 
upon them much faſter than in proportion to the 
exceſs of their quantity. Such a company, there- 
fore, ought to increaſe the firſt artiele of their er- 
pence, not only in proportion to this forced in- 

e their W pen ee pro» 


me 


Tus coffers of ſuch a company ; too, chough they 
dought to be filled much fuller, - yet muſt empty 
themſelves much faſter than if their buſineſs was 
confined; within more reaſonable bounds; and muſt 
require, not only a more. violent, but a mote con- 
ſtant and uninterrupted - exertion of -expence in 
order to repleniſn them. The coin too, which 
is thus continually drawn in fuch large quantities 
from their coffers, cannot be employed in the 
circulation of the country. It comes in place of a 
paper which is over and above what can be em- 
ployed in that circulation, and is therefore, over 
and above what can be employed in it too. 
But as that“ coin will not be allowed to lie idle, 
it muſt, in one ſhape or another, be ſent abroad, 
in order to find that profitable employment 
which it cannot find at home; and this 
continual exportation of gold and ſilver, by en- 
hancing the difficulty, muſt neceſſarily enhance ſtill 
further the expence of the bank, in finding new 
gold and ſilver in order to repleniſh thoſe coffers, 
which empty themſelves ſo very rapidly. Such a 
company, therefore, muſt, in proportion to this 
forced increaſe of their buſineſs, increaſe the ſe- 


_ article when their Expence 1 more than the 
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Lr us ſuppoſe that all the paper of à particul 
N which the circulation of the country can 
eaſily abſorb and employ, amounts exactly to forty 
thouſand pounds; and that for anſwering occaſional 
demands. this bank is obliged to keep at all times 

in its coffers ten thouſand pounds in gold and ſilven 
Should this bank attempt to circulate forty- four 
thouſand pounds, the four thouſand pounds which 
are over and above what the circulation can eaſily 
abforb and employ, will return upon it almoſt as 
faſt as they are iſſued. For anſwering occaſional 
demands, therefore, this bank ought to keep at all 
times in its coffers, not eleven thouſand pounds 
only, but fourteen thouſand pounds. It will thus 
gain nothing by the intereſt of the four thouſand 
pounds. exceſſive circulation; and it will Joſe the 
whole expence of continually collecting four thou- 
ſand pounds in gold and filver which will be con⸗ 
tinually going out of i its r as Enqprey _ een are 
e go into een i 1 K | 


4 * - 


21 
* 


Ha AD every 33 Gab nn 4 
* and attended to its own particular in- 
tereſt, the circulation never could have been over- 
ſtocked with paper money. But every particular 
banking company has not always underſtood or 
attended to its own particular intereſt, and the cir- 

culation has ene . nn with yu 


by money. 


By Freſh to great! a quantity af paper, 7 which 
the exceſs was continually returning, in order to 
be exchanged for gold and filver, the bank. of En- 
gland was for many years together obliged to coin 


| | * to the extent of between — hundred thour 
{and 
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; and h and a million a year; or at an average, 
about eight hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. 
For this great coinage, the bank (in conſequence 
of the worn and degraded ſtate into which the gold 
coin had fallen a few years ago) was frequently 
obliged to purchaſe gold bullion at the high price 
of four pounds an ounce, which it ſoon after iſſued 
in coin at 3 I. 178. rod. h. an ounce, loſing in this 
manner between two and a half and three per cent. 
upon the coinage of fo very large a ſum. Though 
the bank therefore paid no, ſeignorage, though the 
government was properly at the expence of the 
coinage, this liberality of government did not pre- 
vent altogether the expence of the Dad > 


Tus Scotch wake in as of: an oxcalh | 
of the ſame kind, were all obliged; to employ 
conſtantly agents. e eee e money for 
them, at an expence which was ſeldom below one 
and a half or two per cent. This money was ſent 
down by the waggon, and inſured by the carriers 
at an additional expence of three quarters per cent. 
or fifteen ſhillings on the hundred pounds. Thoſe 
agents were not always able to repleniſh the coffers 
of their employers ſo faſt as they: were emptied. 
In this caſe the reſource of the banks was, to draw 
upon their correſpondents in London bills of ex- 
change to the extent of the ſum which they wanted. 
When thoſe correſpondents afterwards drew upon 
them for the payment of this ſum, together with 
the intereſt, and a commiſſion, ſome of thoſe banks, 
feom the diſtreſs into which their exceſſive circula- | 
tion had | thrown them, had ſometimes no other 
means of ſatisfying this draught but by drawing a 
ſecond ſett of bills either upon the ſame, or upon 
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— e bills — ng would 
in this manner make ſometimes more than two or 
chree journies; the debtor, bank, paying always the 
. intereſt and commiſſion upon the whole accumulated 
ſum. Even thoſe Scotch banks which never diſtin- 
e el — by their extreme imprudence, 


Tanx gold coin which was paid out either by the 
| of England, or by the Scotch banks, in ex- 
_ © change for that part of their paper which was over 
and above what could be employed in the circula- 
tion of the country, being likewiſe over and above | 
what could be employed in that circulation, was 4 
fometimes ſent abroad in the ſhape of coin, ſome- 
times melted down and fent abroad in the ſhape of 
bullion, and ſometimes melted down and fold to 
the bank of England at the high price of four 
pounds an-ounce. - It was the neweſt, the heavieſt, 
and the beſt pieces only which were carefully pick- 
ed out of the whole coin, and either ſent abroad or 
melted down. At home, and while they remained 
in the ſhape of coin, thoſe heavy pieces were of no 
more value than the light: But they were of more 
value abroad, or when: melted down into bullion, 
at home. The bank of England, notwithſtanding 
their great annual coinage, found to their aftoniſh- 
ment, that there was every year the ſame ſcarcity 
of coin as there had been the year before; and 
that notwithſtanding the great quantity of good 
and new' coin which was every year iſſued from. 
the bank, the ſtate of the coin, inſtead of grow- 
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Ow better and better, became every year worſe | 
and worſe. Every year they found themſelves under 
the neceffity of coining nearly the ſame quantity of 
gold as they had coined the year before, and from 
the continual rife in the price of gold bullion, i 


in eonſequenee of the continual wearing and 
_ clipping of the coin, the expence' of this great 


annual coinage became every year greater and | 


greater. The bank of England, it is to be 


obſerved, by ſupplying its own coffers with 


is indirectly obliged to ſupply the whole Läagüdes. 


into which coin is continually flowing from thoſe 
coffers in a great variety of ways. Whatever coin 


therefore was wanted to ſupport this exceſlive_circu- 


lation both of Scotch and Engliſh paper money, 
whatever vacuities this exceſſive circulation occa+ 


 fioned in the neceffary coin of the kingdom, the 


bank of England was obliged to ſupply them. The 

Scoteh banks, no doubt, paid all of them very 
dearly for their own imprudence and inatrention. 
But the bank of England paid very dearly, not only 


for its own imprudence, but for the much greater 


imprudence * almoſt all the Scotch banks. 


"Fun: over a_ of . fone. bold. projeQors in 
both parts of the united kingdom, was the ori- 
ginal cauſe of this ST" circulation of bes wa | 


money. | | 8 
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merchant or undertaker of any kind, is not, either 


the whole capital with which he trades, or even 
any conſiderable part of that capital; but that part 
of it only, which he would otherwiſe be obliged to 


as, © 
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* keep by him unemployed, and in ready money for 
 anſweringoccalional demands. If the paper money 


whtchy the bank advances never exceeds this value, 


t can never exceed the value of the gold and. ſilver, 


which would neceſſarily circulate in the country if 


there was no paper money; it can never exceed the 


quantity which the circulation of the * can 


| _ abſorb and employ. - 


Wann a bank 3 to a 3 a real 
bill of exchange drawn by a real creditor u pon a 


real debtor, and which, as ſoon as it becomes due, 


is really paid by that debtor; it only adyances to 
him a part of the value which he would otherwiſe 

be obliged to keep by him unemployed, and in 
ready money for anſwering occaſional demands. 
The payment of the bill, when it becomes due, 
replaces to the bank the value of what it had ad- 
vanced, together with the intereſt. The coffers of 
the bank, ſo far as its dealings are confined to ſuch 
cuſtomers, reſemble a water pond, from which, 
though a ſtream is continually. running out, 
yet another is continually running in, fully 
equal to that which runs out; ſo that, without any 
further care or attention, the pond keeps always 


3 equally, or very near equally full. Little or no ex- 


pence can ever be neceſſary for e the 
coffers of ſuch a bank. 


* MERCHANT, without over-trading, may * 
quently have occaſion for a ſum of ready money, 
even when he has no bills to diſcount. When a 
bank, beſides diſcounting his bills, advances him 


likewiſe upon ſuch occaſions, ſuch ſums upon his 


caſh. account, and accepts of a. Piece-meal re- 


payment 
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payment as the money comes in from the oeca- 
ſonal ſale of his goods, upon the eaſy terms of 
the banking companies of Scotland; it difpenſes - 


him entirely from the neceſſity of keeping 
any part of his ſtock by him unemployed, 


and in ready money for anſwering occaſional de- 


mands. When ſuch demands actually come upon 
him, he can anſwer them ſufficiently froth his caſh 
account. The bank, however, in dealing with 
ſuch dies ought to obſerve with great atten- 


tion, whether in the courſe of ſome ſhort period 


{of four, five, ſix, or eight months, for example) 
the ſum of the repayments which it commonly 
receives from them, is, or is not, fully equal to 


that of the advances which it commonly makes 
to them. If, within the courſe of ſuch ſhort 
periods, the ſum of the repayments from certain 
cuſtomers is, upon moſt occaſions, fully equal to 
that of the advances, it may ſafely continue to deal 
with ſuch cuſtomers. Though the ſtream which 
is in this caſe continually running out, from. its 

coffers may be very large, that which is continually 


running into them muſt be at leaſt equally large ; 
ſo that without any further. care or attention thoſe 


coffers are likely to be always equally or very near 
equally full ; and ſcarce ever to require any extra- 
ordinary expence to repleniſh. them. If, on the 
contrary, the ſum of the repayments 1 certain 
other cuſtomers fall commonly very much ſhort of 


the advances which it makes to them, it cannot 


with any ſafety continue to deal with, fuch cuſtom- 


ers, at leaſt if they continue to deal with it in this 


manner. The ſtream which is in this caſe con- 
tinually running out from its coffers 1s neceſfarily 


much larger than that which is continually running 
Vol. II. + E | in; 
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great and continual effort of expence, thoſe: a 
muſt ſoon be exhauſted altogether... 9 e 


Tur . companies of Scotland, according- | 


, were for a long time very careful to require fre- 
quent and regular repayments from all their cuſ- 
tomers, and did not care to deal with any perſon, 
whatever might be his fortune or credit, who did 
not make, what they called, frequent and regular 
operations with them. By this attention, beſides 
ſaving almoſt entirely the extraordinary expence of 


repleniſhing their coffers, they gained two other 


very canliderable advantages. 


* ; — 


2+." by this attention He's were enabled to 
make ſome tolerable judgment concerning the 
thriving or declining circumſtances of their debtors, 
without being obliged to look out for any other 
evidence beſides what their own books. afforded 
them; men being for the moſt part either regular 
or irregular in their repayments, according as their 


circumſtances are either thriving or declining. A 


private man who lends out his money to perhaps 
half a dozen or a dozen of debtors, may, either by 
himſelf or his agents, obſerve and enquire both con- 


ſtantly and carefully into the conduct and ſituation 


of each of them. But a banking company, which 
lends money to perhaps five hundred different peo- 
ple, and of which the attention is continually occu- 


Pied by objects of a very different kind, can have 
no regular information concerning the conduct and 


circumſtances of the greater part of i its debtors be- 
vond what its own books afford it. In requiring 


een and regular gement from all their 
5 T  Euſtomers, 5 
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cuſtomers, the banking companies of een bd 
. oo ee 4" in view. 
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Serena by this attention 1 ſhceibuct 
— from the poſſibility of iſſuing more 
paper money than what the circulation of the 
country could eaſily abſorb and employ. When | 
they obſerved that within moderate periods of time 
the repayments of a particular cuſtomer were upon 
moſt occaſions fully equal to the advances which 
they had made to him, they might be aſſured that 
the paper money which they had advanced to him, 
had not at any time exceeded the quantity of gold 
and ſilver which he would otherwiſe have been 
obliged: to keep by him for anſwering occaſional 
demands; and that conſequently the paper money 
which they had circulated by his means had not at 
any time exceeded the quantity: of gold and filver 
which would have circulated in the country, had there 
been no paper money. The frequency, regularity 
and amount of his repayments would ſufficiently 
demonſtrate that the amount of their advances had 
at no time exceeded that part of his capital which 
he would otherwiſe have been obliged to keep by 
him unemployed, and in ready money for anſwering 
occaſional demands; that is, for the purpoſe of 
keeping the reſt of his capital in conſtant employ- 
ment: It is this part of his capital only. which, 
within moderate periods of time, is continually re- 
turning to every dealer in the ſhape of money, 
whether paper or coin, and continually going from 
him in the ſame ſhape. If the advances of the 
bank had commonly exceeded this part of his 
3 capital, the ordinary amount of his repayments 
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- could not, within moderate periods of time, have 


equalled the ordinary amount of its advances. The 


ſtream which, by means of his dealings, was conti- 
nually running into the coffers of the bank, could 

not have been equal to the ſtream which, by means 
of the ſame dealings, was continually running 


out. The advances of the bank paper, by exceed- 


ing the quantity of gold and ſilver which, had 
there been no ſuch advances, he would have been 
obliged to keep by him for anſwering occaſional 
demands, might ſoon come to exceed the whole 
quantity of gold and ſilver which (the commerce 
being ſuppoſed the ſame) would have circulated in 
the country had there been no paper money; and 
conſequently to exceed the quantity which the cir- 
culation of the country could eaſily abſorb and em- 


ploy; and the exceſs of this paper money would 


| immediately have returned upon the bank in order 


to be exchanged for gold and ſilver. This ſecond 


advantage, though equally real, was not perhaps fo 
well underſtood by all the different eee compe- 5 


nies of Scotland as the firſt. 


"Wi EN, N by "TO conveniency -of of Sſcountingg 


bills, and partly by that of caſh accounts, the cre- 


ditable traders of any country can be diſpenſed 


from the neceſſity of keeping any part of their 


ſtock by them, unemployed and in ready money, 


for anſwering occaſional demands, they can reaſon- 


- ably expect no further aſſiſtance from banks and 


bankers, who, when they have gone thus- far, can- 


not, conſiſtently with their own intereſt and ſafety, 


go farther. A bank cannot, conſiſtently with its 


own intereſt, advance io a a trader the whole or even 
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the greater part of the circulating capital with which 
he trades; becauſe, though that capital is contt- 


nually returning to him in the ſhape of money, and 


going from him in the ſame ſhape, yet the whole 
of the returns is too diſtant from the whole of the 
out-goings, and the ſum of his repayments could not 
equal the fum of its advances within ſuch moderate 


periods of time as ſuit the conveniency of a bank. 


Still leſs. could a bank afford to advance him any 
conſiderable part of his fixed capital; of the capital 
which the undertaker of an iron forge, for example, 


employs in erecting his forge and ſmelting-houſe, 


his work-houſes and warehouſes, the dwelling- 


houſes of his workmen, &c.; of the capital which 
the undertaker of a mine employs in ſinking his 
ſhafts, in erecting engines for drawing out the 


water, in making roads and waggon-ways, &c.; of 
the capital which the perſon who undertakes to 
improve land employs in clearing, draining, encloſ- 


ing, manuring and ploughing waſte and unculti- 


vated fields, in building farm-houſes, with all their 
neceſſary appendages of * ſtables, granaries, &c. 


The returns of the fixed capital are in almoſt all 


caſes much flower than / thoſe of the circulating 
capital; and ſuch expences, even when laid out 
with the greateſt prudence and judgment, very 
ſeldom return to the undertaker till. after a period 
of many years, a period. by far too diſtant to ſuit 
the conveniency of a bank. Traders and other 


undertakers may, no doubt, ; with great propriety, 
carry on a very conſiderable part of their projects 
vwith borrowed money. In juſtice to their creditors, 
however, their own capital ought, in this caſe, to be 
| nn; to enſure, if I apy ſay ſo, the capital of 
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thoſe” creditors; or to render. it extreamly impro- 
bable that thoſe creditors ſhould incur any loſs, 
even though the ſucceſs of the project ſhould: fall 
very much ſhort of the expectation of the projectors. 
Even with this precaution too, the money which is 
borrowed, and which it is meant ſhould not be re- 
paid till after a period of ſeveral years, ought not to 
be borrowed of a bank, but ought to be borrowed 
-upon bond or mortgage, of ſuch private people as 
propoſe to live upon the intereſt af their money, 
without taking the trouble themſelves to employ 
the capital; and who are upon that account willing 
to lend that capital to ſuch people of good credit as 
are likely to keep it for ſeveral years. A bank, 
indeed, which lends its money without the expence 
of ſtampt paper, or of attornies fees for drawing 
bonds and mortgages, and which accepts of repay- 
ment upon the eaſy terms of the banking compa- 
nies of Scotland; would, no doubt, be a very con- 
venient creditor to ſuch traders. and undertakers. 
But ſuch traders and undertakers would, ſurely, be 
Moſt inconvenient debtors to ſuch a bank. _ 
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Ir is now more than five and twenty years fince 

the paper money iſſued by the different banking 

. companies of Scotland was fully equal, or rather 
was ſomewhat more than fully equal to what the 
circulation of the country could eaſily abſorb and 

. employ. Thoſe companies, therefore, had ſo long 

ago given all the aſſiſtance to the traders and other 
undertakers of Scotland which it is - poſſible for 

banks and bankers, conſiſtently with their own 
__— intereſt, to give. They had even done ſomewhat 
1 „ Moy” had aver-traded a little, and had 
38 Ae dee 
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brought upon themſelves that loſs, or at leaſt 10 
diminution of profit, which in this particular buſi- 
neſs never fails to attend the ſmalleſt degree of 
over- trading. Thoſe traders and other undertakers, 
having got ſo much aſſiſtance from banks and 
bankers, wiſhed to get ſtill more. The banks, 
they dem to have thought, could extend their credits 
to whatever ſum might be wanted, without in- 
curring any other expence beſides that of a few 
reams of paper. They complained of the con- 
tracted views and daſtardly ſpirit of the directors of 
thoſe banks, which did not, they ſaid, extend their 
credits in proportion to the extenſion of the trade 
of the country; meaning, no doubt, by the exten- 
ſion of that trade, the extenſion of their own pro- 
jects beyond what they could carry on, either with 
their own capital, or with what they had credit to 
borrow of private people in the uſual way of bond 
or mortgage. The banks, they ſeem to have 
thought, were in honour bound to ſupply the defi- 
ciency, and to provide them with all the capital 
which they wanted to trade with. The banks, 
however, were of a different opinion, and upon 
their refuſing to extend their credits, ſome of. thoſe 
traders had recourſe to an expedient which, for a 
time, | ſerved their purpoſe, , though at a much 
greater expence, yet as effectually as the utmoſt 
_ Extenſion of bank credits could have done. This 
expedient was no other than the well-known ſhift 
of drawing and re- drawing; the ſhift to which un- 
fortunate traders have ſometimes recourſe when 
they are upon the brink of bankruptcy. The 
practice of raiſing money in this manner, had 
Torn long known in England, and during the 


courſe 
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courſe of the late war, when the high profits of 
trade afforded a great temptation to over-trading, is 
faid to have been carried on to a very great extent. 
From England it was brought into Scotland, where, 
in proportion to the very limited commerce, and 


do the very moderate capital of the country, it was 


ſoon carried on to a much greater extent than it ever 
e in England. . ws 


Tas abe of vin and 1 is E 
wee ee uh ue of- Vaktials, that it may per- 
haps be thought unneceſſary to give any account of 
it. But as this book may come into the hands of 
many people, who are not men of buſineſs, and as 
the effects of this practice upon the banking trade 
are not perhaps generally underſtood even by men 
of buſineſs themſelves, I ſhall en to 8 52 
on as en as 1 _ | 


25 Fas PT of merchants, which were eſta- 
blifhed when the barbarous laws of Europe did not 
- enforce the performance of their contracts, and 
which during the courſe of the two laſt centuries 
have been adopted into the laws of all European 
nations, have given fuch extraordinary, privileges to 
bills of exchange, that money is more readily ad- 
vanced upon them, than upon any other ſpecies of 
obligation; eſpecially when they are made payable . 
within fo ſhort a period as two or three months af- 
ter their date. If when the bill becomes due, the 
acceptor does not pay it as ſoon as it is preſented, 
he becomes from that moment a bankrupt. The 
bill is proteſted, and returns upon the drawer, who, 
if he does not — pay it, becomes likewiſe 
| a bankrupt, 
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a bankrupt. If before it came to the perſon who 
preſenis it to the acceptor for payment, it had paſſed 
through the hands of ſeveral other perſons, wha: had 
ſueceſſively advanced to one another the contents of 
it either in money or goods, and who, to expreſs 
that each of them had in his turn received thoſs 
contents, had all of them in their order endorſed, 
that is, written their names upon the back of the 
bill; each endorſer becomes in his turn liable to the 
owner of the bill for thoſe contents, and if he fails 
to pay he becomes too from that moment a bank- 
rupt. Though the drawer, acceptor, and endorſers 
of the bill ſhould, all of them, be perſons. of doubt- 
ful credit; yet Rill the ſhortneſs of the date gives 
| ſome ſecurity to the owner of the bill. Though all 
of them may be very likely to become bankrupts; | 
it is a chance if they all become ſo in ſo ſhort a 
time. The houſe is crazy, ſays a weary traveller to 
himſelf, and will not ſtand very long; but it is 2 
chancs: if it falls to-night, and I will Ventura there- | 
ww to. fleep-ip it tornight./. — 


Ns trader Ai in Edinburgh, we ſhall — 
3 a bill upon B in London, payable two months 
after date. In reality B in London owes nothing o 
A in Edinburgh; but he agrees to accept of A's 
bill, upon condition that before the term of pay- 
ment he ſhall redraw. upon A in Edinburgh, for the 
ſame ſum, together, with the intereſt and a com- 
miſſion, another bill, payable likewiſe two months 
after date. B accordingly, before che expiration f 
the firſt two months, re- dra ws this bill upon A in 
Edinburgh; who again, . before the expiration of the 
ſecond two months, draws a ſecond bill upon B in 
London, Payable likewiſe two months after date; 
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and before the expiration of the third two months, 
B in London re-draws upon A in Edinburgh an- 
other bill, payable alſo two months after date. This 
practice has ſometimes gone on, not only for ſeveral 
months, but for ſeveral years together, the bill al- 
ways returning upon A in Edinburgh, with the ac- 
cumulated intereſt and commiſſion of all the former 
bills. The intereſt was five per cent. in the year, 
and the commiſſion was never leſs than one half per 
cent. on each draught. This commiſſion being re- 
peated more than ſix times in the year, whatever 
money A might raiſe by this expedient muſt neceſ- 
farily have coſt him ſomething more than eight per 
cent. in the year, and ſometimes a great deal more; 
when either the price of the commiſſion happened 
to rife, or when he was obliged to pay compound 
Intereſt upon the intereſt and commiſſion of former 
bills. This practice was called riſing money by e cir- 


* es 


Ix a country BE" the nn vent of Node 
in the greater part of mercantile projects are ſup- 
poſed to run between fix and ten per cent.; it muft 
have been a very fortunate ſpeculation of which the 
returns could not only repay the enormous expence 
at which the money was thus borrowed for carrying 
it on; but afford, beſides, a good ſurplus profit to 
the Proje ctör. Maly vaſt and extenſive projects, 
however, were undertaken, and for ſeveral years 
carried on without any other fund to ſupport them 
beſides what was raiſed at this enormous expence. 
The projectors, no doubt, had in their golden dreams 
the moſt diſtinct viſion of this great profit. Upon 
their awaking, e either at the end of their 

£116 LEE ee - Projects, | 
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projects, or when they were no longer able to carry 


them on, they very ſeldom, 1 ee TT * 1 
bonne Sadie. 8 1 Ont 9 . 
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London, he regularly diſcounted two months before 
they were due with ſome bank or banker in Edin- 
burgh; and the bills which B in London re- drew 


upon A in Edinburgh, he as regularly diſcounted 


either with the bank of England, or with ſome 


other bankers in London. Whatever was air 


upon ſuch circulating. bills was, .in Edinburgh, ad- 


yanced in the paper of the Scotch banks, and in 


London, when they were diſcounted at the bank of 
England, in the paper of that bank. Though the 
bills upon which this paper had been advanced, 
were all of them repaid in their turn as ſoon as they 


be e ee e ee el eee eee 


became due; yet the value which had been really + ; 


advanced upon the firſt bill, was never really return: 


ed to the banks which advanced it; becauſe before 5 


each bill became due, another bill was always drawn 
to ſomewhat a greater amount than the bill which 
| was ſoon to be paid; and the diſcounting of this 
other bill was eſſentially neceſſary towards the pay- 
ment of that which was ſoon to be due. This pay- 


ment, therefore, was altogether fictitious. The 


| fiream, which by means of thoſe circulating bills of 


exchange, had once been made to run out from the 
coffers of tlie banks, was never 1 17 1 
3 which Oe run into them. | 


Tos paper r which was iſſuecd u upon We e 
bills of exchange, amounted, upon many occaſions, 
; 0 acht * fund deſtined for carrying on ſome 
vaſt 
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vaſt and extenſive project of agriculture, commerce, 
or manufactures; and not merely to that part of it 
which, had there been no paper money, the pro- 
jector would have been obliged to keep by him, un- 
employed and in ready money, for anſwering oc- 
caſional demands. The greater part of this paper 
. was, conſequently, over and above the value of the 
gold and filver. which would have circulated in che 
country, had there been no paper money. It was 
over and above, therefore, what the circulation of 
the country could eaſily abſorb and employ, and, 
upon that account, immediately returned upon the 
banks in order to be exchanged for gold and ſilver, 
which they were to find as they could. It was a 
capital which thoſe projectors had very artfully con- 
trived to draw from thoſe banks, not only without 
their knowledge or deliberate conſent, but for fome 


time, perhaps, without their having the moſt Shut 
am pared that they had really advanced | by {52a be 


2 two ninja, who are continually ing 
and re- drawing upon one another, diſcount their 
bills always with the — banker, he muſt imme 
diately diſcover what they are about, and ſee clearly 
that they are trading, not with any capital of their 
own, but with the capital which he advances to 
them. But this diſcovery is not altogether fo eafy 
when they diſcount their bills ſometimes with one 
banker, and ſometimes with another, and when the 
ſame two perſons do not conftantly: draw and re- 
draw upon one another, but occaſionally run the 
round of a great circle of projectors, who find it for 
their intereſt to. aſſiſt one another in this method of 


OT money, and to render 1 it, 1 upon that. account, 
| as 
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as difficult as poſſible to diftinguiſh between a real 
and a fictitious bill of exchange; between a bill 
drawn by a real creditor upon a real debtor, and a 
bill for Which there was properly no real creditor 
but the bank which diſcounted it; nor any real 
debtor but the projector Who made uſe of the mo- 
ney. When a banker had even made this difcove- 
ry, he might ſometimes make it too late, and might 
find that he had already diſcounted the bills of thoſe 
projectors to fo great an extent, that by refulmg to 
diſcount any more, he would neceſſarily make them 
all bankrupts, and thus, by ruining them, might 
perhaps ruin himſelf. For his own intereſt and 
ſafety, therefore, he 1 . it 15 in | this 


force thoſe dent p 1 to have Ws 
either to other bankers, . or to other methods of. 
_ railing money; ſo as that he himſelf might, as ſoon 
as poſſible, get out of the circle. The difficulties, 
accordingly, which the bank of England, which, the 
principal bankers in London, and which even the 
more. prudent Scotch banks began, after a certain 
time, and when, all of them had already gone too 
far, to make about diſcounting, not only alarmed, 
but enraged in the higheſt degree thoſe projectors. 
Their own diſtreſs, of which this prudent and ne- 
_ ceflary reſerve. of the banks, was, no doubt, the 
immediate occaſion, they called the diſtreſs of the 
country. z, and this diſtreſs of the country, they ſaid, 
was altogether owing to the ignorance, epbllani- | 5 
mity, and bad conduct of the banks, which did 
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not give a ſufficiently liberal aid to the ſpirited un- 
dertakings of thoſe who exerted themſelves in 1 8 
to beautify,. improve, and enrich the country. 

was the duty of the banks, they ſeemed. to .— 

to lend for as long a time, and to as great an ex- 
tent as they might -wiſh' to borrow. - The banks, 
however, . by refuſing in this manner to give more 
credit to thoſe, to whom they had already. given a 
great deal too much, took the only method by 
which it was now poſſible to ſave either their n 
be or the publick. credit of the n 1! 


ti ha I of this MES and diſtrels,. A new 
bank was eſtabliſhed in Scotland for the expreſs 
purpoſe of relieving the diſtreſs of the country. 
The deſign was generous, but the execution was 
imprudent, and the nature and cauſes of the diſtreſs 
which it meant to relieve, were not, perhaps, well 
underſtood. This bank was more liberal. than any 
other had ever been, both in granting caſh accounts, 
and in diſcounting bills of exchange. With regard 
to the latter, it ſeems to have made ſcarce any diſ- 
tinction between real and circulating bills, but to 
have diſcounted all equally. It was the avowed 
principle of this bank to advance, upon any reaſon- 
able ſecurity, the whole capital which was to be 
employed in improvements of which the returns are 
the moſt flow and diſtant, ſuch as the improve- 
ments of land. To promote ſuch improvements 
was even faid to be the chief of the publick ſpirited 
purpoſes for which it was inſtituted. By its libe- 
rality in granting caſh accounts, and in diſcounting 
-bills of exchange, it, no doubt, ilſued great quanti- 
ties of its bank notes. But thoſe bank - notes being, 


the greater part of them, over and above what the 
| | circulation 
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circulation. of the country could eaſily abſorb 5 
employ, returned upon it, in order to be exchanged 
for gold and ſilver, as faſt as they were iſſued. Its 
coffers were never well filled. The capital which 
had been ſubſcribed to this bank at two different 
ſubſcriptions, amounted to one hundred and loxty, | 
thouſand pounds, of which eighty. per cent. on 

was paid up. This ſum ought to have been paid 

in at ſeveral different inſtalments. -- A great part of 
the proprietors, When they paid in their firſt inſtal- 
ment, opened a-caſh account. with the bank; and 
the directors, thinking themſelves obliged to treat 
their own proprietors with the ſame liberality with 
which they treated all other men, allowed many of 
them t borrow upon this caſii account what they 
paid in upon all their ſubſequent inſtalments. Such 
payments, therefore, only put into one coffer, what 
had the moment before been taken out of another. 
But had the coffers of this bank been filled ever ſo 
well, its exceſſive circulation muſt have emptied 
them faſter than they could have been repleniſhed 
by any other expedient but the ruinous one of 
drawing upon London, and when the bill became 
due, paying it, together with intereſt and commiſſi- 
on, by another draught upon the ſame place. Its 
coffers having been filled ſo very ill, it is ſaid to 
have been driven to this reſource within a very few 
months after it began to do buſineſs: The eſtates 
of the proprietors of this bank were worth ſeveral 
millions, and by their fubſcription- to the original 
bond or contract of the bank, were really pledged 
for anſwering all its engagements. By means of 
the great credit which ſo great a pledge neceſſarily 
ns it, it . . D * too liberal con- 


duct, 
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duct, enabled to carry on buſineſs: for more than 


on it as faſt as they were iſſued, it had been con- 
ſtantly in the practice of drawing bills of exchange 
upon London, of which the number and value were 


ed to upwards of fix; hundred thouſand pounds. 


Per cent. Upon the two hundred thouſand pounds 
_ whieh it circulated in bank- notes, this five per cent. 
might, perhaps, be conſidered as clear gain, with- 
3 out any e deduction beſides the expence of ma- 


pon: for which it was continually drawing 
the way of intereſt and ' commiſſion, upwards of 


than three per cent. IEF more n wre beuttks 
: bc all des dealings. ö 


tended by the particular perſons who planned and 
directed it. They ſeem 10 have intended to ſupport 


ed them, which were at that time carrying on in 
different parts of the country; and at the ſame 


two years. When it was obliged to ſtop, it had in 
the cireulation about two hundred thouſand pounds 
in bank-notes. In order to ſupport the circulation 
of thoſe notes, which were continually returning up- 


rally increaſmg, and, when it ſtopt, amount- 


This bank, therefore, had, in little more than the 
courſe of two years, advanced to different people 
upwards of eight hundred thouſand pounds at five 


But upon upwards of fix hundred thou- 


bills of exchange upon London, it was paying, in 


eighe per cent. and was conſequently loſing more 


Tas — abend ee to 8 pro- 
e effects quite oppoſite to thoſe which were in- 


the ſpirited undertakings, for ag ſuch they conſider- 


time, by drawing the whole banking buſineſs to 
themſtlves, to ſupplant all the other Scotch banks; 
particularly thoſe eſtabliſhed at Edinburgh, whoſe 

| | backward- 
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backwardneſs in diſcounting bills of exchange had 


temporary relief to thoſe projectors, and enabled them 


than they could otherwiſe have done. But it thereby 
only enabled them to get ſo much deeper into debt, ſo 
that when ruin came, it fell ſo much the heavier both 


ons of this bank, therefore, inſtead of relieving, in 
reality aggravated in the long-run the diſtreſs which 
thoſe projectors had brought upon themſelves 
and upon their country. It would have been much 
better for themſelves, their creditors and their 
| country, had the greater part of them been obliged 
to ſtop two years fooner than they actually did. 
The temporary relief, however, which this bank af- 
forded to thoſe projectors; proved a real and perma- 
nent relief to the other Scotch banks. All the 


other banks had become ſo: backward: in diſcount- 
ing, had recourſe to this new bank, where they 
were received with open arms. Thoſe other banks, 


fatal circle, from which they could not otherwiſe 
have diſengaged themſelves without incurring a con- 


diſcredit. „„ 6 


bank increaſed the real diſtreſs of the country which 
it meant to relieve; j and effectually relieved from 
V 95 rivals whom: * een to 


* * 25 * FT 2 4 by * 3 q — 1 ＋ 
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given ſome offence. This bank, no doubt gave ſome. | 


do carry on their projects for about two years longer 


upon them and upon their creditors. The operati- 6 


dealers in circulating bills of exchange, which thoſe 


therefore, were enabled to get very eaſily out of that 


ſiderable loſs, and N too even n e of | 


Is the long-run, 3 the dperations 5 this J 


2 Ar the firſt N Wag out 7 this bank, it was the 
4 opinion of ſome people, that how faſt ſoever its 
; Vor. II. | F coffers | 
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_ coffers might be empticd, - it might eaſily repleniſh 
them by railing money. upo the ſecurities of thoſe | 
to whom it had advanced its paper. Experience, L 
believe, ſoon convinced them that this method of 
raifing money was by much too flow to anſwer their 
purpoſe; and that coffers which originally were ſo 
i filled, and which emptied themſelves ſo very 
faſt, could be replenithed by no other expedient 
but the ruinous one of drawing bills upon London, 
and when they became due, paying them by other 
draughts upon the ſame place with accumulated in- 
tereſt and commiſſion. But though they had been 
able by this method to raiſe money as faſt as they 
wanted it; yet inſtead of making a profit, they 
muſt have ſuffered a loſs by every ſuch operation; 
fo that in the long · run they muſt have ruined them- 
felves as 2 mercantile company, though, perhaps, 
not ſo ſoon as by the more expenſive practice of 
drawing and re-drawing. They could ſtill have 
made nothing by the intereſt of the paper, which, 
being over and above what the circulation of the 
country eould abſorb and employ, returned upon 
them, in order to be exchanged for gold and filver, 
as faſt as they iſſued it; and for the payment of 
whiek they were themſelves continually obliged to 
borrow: money. On the contrary; the whole ex- 
pence of this borrowing, of employing agents to 
look out for people who had money to lend, of ne- 
| gociating With thoſe people, and of drawing the 
if proper bond or aſſignment, muſt have fallen upon 
[i them, and have been fo much clear loſs upon the 
balance of their accounts. The project of repleniſh- 
ing their coffers in this manner may be compared 
to that of a man who, had a water-pond from which 
a ſtream Was: OP Tefinins, out, and ts 
whic 


1 5 4 1 
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which no ſtream was continually: running, but who 
propoſed to keep it always equally full by employ- 
ing a number of people to go continually with 
buckets to a well at ſome noiſes diſtance'i in "Og 0 
9 water to nn it. 1-8 | 


Bur though this operation had — not dy 

practicable, but profitable to the bank as a mercan- 
tile company; yet the country could have derived 
no benefit from. it; but, on the contrary, muſt 
have ſuffered a very n loſs by it. This 
operation could not augment in the ſmalleſt degree 
the quantity of money to be lent. It could only 
have erected this bank into a ſort of general loan 
office for the whole country. Thoſe who wanted to 
borrow, muſt have applied to this bank, inſtead of 
applying to the private perſons who had lent it their 
money. But a bank which lends money, perhaps, 
to five hundred different people, the greater part of 
whom its directors can know very little about, is 
not likely to be more judicious in the choice of its 
debtors, than a private perſon who lends out his 
money among a few people whom he knows, and 
iin whoſe ſober and frugal conduct he thinks he has 
= good reaſon. to confide. The debtors of ſuch a 
bank, as that whoſe conduct I have been giving 
ſome account of, were likely, the greater part of 
them, to be chimerical projectors, the drawers and 
re-drawers of circulating bills of exchange, who 
would employ the money in extravagant under- 


given them, they would probably never be able to 
complete, and which, if they ſhould be compleated; 
would never repay the expence which they had 
really coſt, would never afford a fund capable of - 
bs 2 ” maintaining 


mM 


takings, which, with all the afliſtance that could be 
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maintaining a quantity of labour equal to that which 
| had been employed about them. The ſober and 
| frugal debtors of private perſons, on the contrary, 
would be more likely to employ the money borrow- 
ed in ſober undertakings which were proportioned 

to their capitals, and which, though they might 
have leſs of the grand and the marvellous, would 
have more of the ſolid and the profitable, which 
would repay with a large profit whatever had been 
laid out upon them, and which would thus afford a 
fund capable of maintaining a much greater quan- 
tity of labour than that which had been employed 
about them. The ſucceſs of this operation, there- 
fore, without encreaſing in the ſmalleſt degree the 
capital of the country, would only have transferred 
a great part of it from prudent and profitable, to 
imprudent and unprofitable undertakings. N45 


Tur the induſtry of Scotland languiſhed for 
want of money to employ it, was the opinion of the 
famous Mr. Law. By eſtabliſning a bank of a par- 

- ticular kind, which, he ſeems to have imagined, 
might iſſue paper to the amount of the whole value 
of all the lands in the country, he propoſed to re- 
medy this want of money. The parliament of 
Scotland, when he firſt propoſed his project, did not 
think proper to adopt it. It was afterwards adopt- 
ca, with ſome variations, by the duke of Orleans, 
: at that time regent of France. The idea of the 


extent, was the real foundation of what is called 
the Miſſiſſippi ſcheme, the moſt extravagant project 
both of banking and ſtock- jobbing that, perhaps, 
the world ever ſaw. The different operations of 


| poſſibility of multiplying paper money to almoſt any 


Ann 
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this ſcheme are explained fo fully, ſo clearly, and 
with ſo much order and diſtinctneſs, by Mr. Du 
Verney, in his Examination of the Political Reflecti- 
ons upon Commerce and Finances of Mr. Du Tot, 
that I ſhall not give any account of them. The 
principles upon which it was founded are explained 
by Mr. Law himſelf, in a diſcourſe concerning mo- 
ney and trade, which he publiſhed i in Scotland when 
he firſt propoſed his project. The ſplendid, but vi- 
ſionary ideas which are ſet forth in that and ſome 
other works upon the ſame principles, ſtill continue 
to make an impreſſion upon many people, and have, 
perha ps, in part, contributed to that exceſs of bank- 
ing, which has of late been complained o on 2 8 in 
Scotland and in other 8 WU 


A 


Tur band of England'i is ae e e cir- 
eutation' in Europe. It was incorporated, in purſu- 
ance of an act of parliament, by a charter under the 
great ſeal, dated the 27th July, 1694. It at that 
time advanced to government the ſum of one milli- 
on two hundred thouſand pounds, for an annuity . 
of one hundred thouſand pounds; or for 96, o00l. a 
year intereſt, at the rate of eight per cent. and 
4000 l. a year for the expence of management. 
The credit of the new government, eſtabliſhed by 
the revolution, we may believe, muſt have been 
very low, deen it was wy ut to borrow at pions me- 0 
an interelt. EY "_ | 


In ** the hank was allied. to enlarge its ca- 
pital ſtock by an engraftment of 1, 001, 171 l. 10 8. 
Its whole capital ſtock, therefore, amounted at this 
time to 2, 201, 11 l. 108. This engraftment is ſaid | 
to have been for the ſupport of publick credit. In 
| . 


acc rallies had ae at Frog one 4 Sy, ds 
per cent. diſcount, and bank notes at twenty per 
cent. F. During the great recoinage of the ſilver, 
which was going on at this time, the bank had 
thought proper to diſcontinue the payment of its 
Eee ich ecella ly ane ah Aen. 


"If 8 of the mth 3 * ji * me 
advanced and paid into the exchequer, the ſum of 
400, ooo l.; making in all the ſum of 1, 60 001, 2 
which it had advanced upon its, original annuity of F 
96,0001. intereſt and 4000 l. for cz of ma: 4 

nagement, In 1908, therefore, the credit of go- 
vernment was as good as that of private perſons, 
ſince it could borrow at ſix per cent. intereſt, the 
common legal and market rate of thoſe times. In 
Purſuanee of the ſame act, the bank cancelled ex- 
chequer bills to the amount of 1,778,027 l. 178. 
10 fd. at fix per cent. intereſt, and was at the ſame 
time allowed to take in ſubſcriptions for doubling 
its capital. In 1708, therefore, the capital of the 
bank amounted to 4, 402, 343 l.; and it had advanced 
nen the . 3876.07. 78 014 


423 7 


By: a call of 8 per cent. in N . was 
b in and made ſtock 656,204 l. 1. 9 d.; and by 
another of ten per cent. in 1910, 301, 448 l. 128. 
11 d. In conſequence of thoſe two calls, therefore, 
the bank capital amounted to 5, 559,995 1- 148. 8d. 


. In purſuance of the: 8th George I. c. xxi. the 
bank ehe of the! Faun Sea Company, ſtock 


C2 | 0h 


= . Poſtlethwaite's Bas of the Publick Revenue 
page 301. 


CP 
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to the amount f 14,000,0091-3nand/itn-ir722;) in 
conſequence of the ſubſeriptions which it had taken 


in for enabling it to make this purchaſe, its capital 
ſtock was increaſed by 3, 400, 00 l. At this time, 
therefore, the bank had advanced to the publick 


9, 376,02 l. 1) 8. fold; and its capital Rock 


a mounted only to 8, 959.995 | 148. 8 d. It was 


upon this occaſion that the ſum which the bank had 


advanced to the publick, and for which it received 
intereſt; began firſt to exceed its capital ſtock, or 
bene which it paid a Fe to the pro- 


prietors af bank ſtock; or, in other words, that the 
bank began to have an undi vided capital, over and 


above its divided one. It has continued to have 


an undivided capital of the ſame kind ever ſince. 


In 1746 the bank had, upon different occaſions, ad- 
vanced to the publick 1 1,686, 800 l. and its diviclad 


capital had been raiſed by different calls and ſub- 


ſcriptions to 10,80, ooo l. The ſtate of thoſe two 
ſums has continued to be the ſame ever ſince,” In 
purſuance of the 4th of George III. c. 25. the bank 
agreed to pay to government for the rene wal of its 
charter, 1 10, 000 l. without intereſt or repayment. 
This ſum, gent tic: not increaſe ee yd mn 
two W mm rr or elt 447 


* 


1 very = 774 


- Tak ede of the: honls — varied wi 


to the variations in the rate of the intereſt which 1t 


has, at different times, received for the money it 
had advanced to the publick, as well as according 


to other cireumſtances. This rate of intereſt has 


gradually been reduced from eight to three ꝓer cent. 
For ſome years paſt the een een been at 
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to that of the Britiſh government. All that it has 


quently not paid up till ſome years thereafter. 


* — 


money. It likewiſe diſcounts 


or the ſhortneſs of the time. Upon other occa- 
ſions, this great company has been gre to wow 


| neceſſity of paying in — 


increaſe the induſtry of the country. That part of 


2 


SES OP 
Tux ſtability of the bank of England is equal 


advanced to the publick muſt be loſt before its 
creditors can ſuſtain any loſs. No other banking 
company in England can be eſtabliſhed by act of 
parliament, or can conſiſt of more than fix mem- = 
bers. It acts, not only as an ordinary bank, but MY 
as a great engine of ſtate. It receives and pays the 
greater part of the annuities which are due to the 
creditors of the publick, it circulates exchequer 
bills, and it advances to government the annual 
amount of the land and malt taxes, which are fre- 


In thoſe different operations, its duty to the publick 
may ſometimes have obliged it, without any fault of 
its directors, to overſtock the circulation with paper 
and has, upon ſeveral different occaſions, ſupported 
the credit of the principal houſes, not only 
of England; but of Hamburgh and Holland. 
Upon one occaſion it is ſaid to have advanced my 
this purpoſe, in one week, about 1,600,000 J.; 
great part of it in bullion. I do not, * 
pretend to warrant either the greatneſs of the ſum, 


1 


Ir is not by augmenting "ou 9 20 . 
country, but by rendering a greater part of that capital 
active and productive than would otherwiſe be ſo, 
that the moſt judicious operations of banking can 


15 n whjen a dealer 1 is obliged to keep by him 
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occaſional demands, is ſo much dead ſtock; which, 
ſo long as it remains in — — 
nothing either to him or to his ounrltry. The judi- 
cious operations of banking, enable him to convert 
this dead ſtock into active and productive ſtock : 
into materials to work upon, into tools to work: 
with, and into proviſions and ſubſiſtence to work 
for; into ſtock which produces ſomething both tu 
bim and to his country. The gold and ſilver 
money which circulates in any country, and by 
means of which, the produce of its land and labour 
is annually circulated and diſtributed to the proper 
conſumers, is, in the ſame manner as the ready 
money of the dealer, all dead ſock. It is à very 
valuable part of the capital of the country, which 
produces nothing to the country. The judicious 
operations of banking, by ſubſtituting paper in the 
room of a great part of this gold and ſilver, enables 
the country to convert a great part of this dead 
ſtock into active and productive ſtock; into ſtock 
which produces ſomething; to the country. The 
gold and ſilver money which circulates in any 
country may very properly be compared to a high- 
way, which, while it circulates and carries to market 
all the graſs and corn of the country, produces itſelf 
not a ſingle pile of either. The judicious opera- 
tions of banking, by providing, if I may be al- 
lowed ſo violent a metaphor, a ſort of waggon- way 
through the air; enable the country to convert, as 
it were, a great part of its highways into good 
paſtures and corn fields, and thereby to increaſe 
very conſiderably the annual ny of its land 
Los enn e | n een of be 
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country, however, it muſt be acknowledged, though 
they may be ſome what augmented, cannot be alto- 
gether ſo ſecure, when they are thus, as it were, 
ſuſpended upon the Dædalian wings of paper 

money, as when they travel about upon the end 
ground of gold and ſilver. Over and above the ac- 
cidents to Which they are expoſed from the un- 
ſkilfulneſs of the conductors of this paper money, 
they are liable to ſeveral others, from which no 
prudence: or ſkill of thoſe — can guard 
en t (ano u. m our Au ee 
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A unſucceſgful war, for eee in which — 


enemy got poſleiſion of . the capital, and conſe- 
quentiy of that treaſure v hich ſupported the credit 


af the paper money, would occaſion a much greater 


eonſuſion in a country Where the whole circulation 
was carried; en by paper, than in one where 
the greater part of it was carried on by gold 
and ſilver. The uſual: inſtrument of commerce 


having loſt its value: no <vchapgnd could. be 


dit. ra: — 8 ufig paid in 
paper money, the prince would not have where 


withal eicher to pay his troops, or to furniſh his 


magazines; and the ſtate of the country would be 
much more irtetrievable than if the greater part of 
its circulation had conſiſted in gold and ſilver. A 
prince, anxious to maintain his dominions at all 
times in the ſtate in which he can moſt eaſily defend 
them, ought, upon this account, to guard, not only 
againſt that exceſſive multiplication of paper money 
which ruins the very banks which iſſue it; but 


even agajnft that multiplication of it, which enables 


mern to fill the greater part of the circulation of 
the country with it. 
5 Taz 
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Tas circulation. of every country may:be 4 
7 as divided into two different branches; the 


circulation of the dealers with one another, anil the 


circulation between the dealers and the conſumers. 


Though the ſame pieces of money, whether paper 
or metal; may be employed ſometimes in the one 
Circulation and ſometimes in the other, et as both 
are conſtantly going on at che ſame time, each re- 
quixes a certain ſtock of money of one kind or anb- 
ther, to carry it on. The value of the goods cinch 
lated between the different dealers, never ban 
ceed the value af |thoſe.: circulated between the 
dealers and the conſumers; whatever is  boughe'by - 
the dealers, being ultimately: deſtined to be fd to 
the conſumers. The circulation” þetween' the 
dealers, as it is carried on by wholeſale, requires | 
generally a pretty large ſum for every particular 
tranſaction. That between the dealers and the 
conſumers, on the contrary, as it is | generally 
carried on by retail, frequently requires but very | 
ſmall ones, a ſhilling, or even a halfpenny, being 
often ſufficient. But ſmall ſums cireulate* much 
faſter than large ones. A ſhilling changes maſters | 
more frequently than a guinea, and A halfpenny 
more frequently than a ſhilling. Though” the 
annual purchaſes of all the conſumers, therefore, 
are at leaſt equal in value to thoſe of all the dealers, 
they can generally be tranſacted with a much 
ſmaller quantity of money; the ſame pieces, by a 
more rapid circulation, ſerving as the inſtrument 


of many more ee of bert one & king than = 
| * aher ” | 
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Parx money may be fo regulated, as either to 
confme itſelf" very much to the circulation between 
the different dealers, or to extend itſelf like wiſe to a 
great part of that between the dealers and the con- 
ſumers. Where no bank notes are circulated under 
ten pounds value, as in London, paper money con- 
fines itſelf very much to the circulation between the 
dealers. When a ten pound bank note comes into 
the hands of a conſumer, he is generally obliged to 
change it at the firſt ſhop where he has occaſion to 
purchaſe five ſhillings worth of goods, ſo that it 
often returns into the hands of a dealer, before the 
conſumer has ſpent the fortieth part of the money. 
Where bank notes are iſſued for ſo ſmall ſums as 
twenty ſhillings, as in Scotland, paper money ex- 

tends itſelf to a conſiderable part of the circulation 
between dealers and conſumers. Before the act of 
parliament, which put a ſtop to the circulation of 
ten and; five ſnilling notes, it filled a ſtill greater 
part of that circulation. In the currencies of North 
America, paper was commonly iſſued for ſo ſmall a 
ſum as a ſhilling, and filled almoſt the whole of that 
circulation. In ſome paper currencies of York- 
ſhire, it "_: iſſued. Even. 24 ſo ſmall a . as a mr 
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en we icing ef bin notes bor uch v very 
mall ſums is allowed and commonly practiſed, 
many mean people are both enabled and encou- 
raged to become bankers. A perſon whoſe pro- 
miſſory note for five pounds, or even for twenty 
ſhillings, would be rejected by every body, will get 
it to be received without ſcruple when it is iſſued for 
o ſmall a 2 as a 1 REPENcE. But the frequent 
! bankruptcies 
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bankruptcies to which ſuch beggarly bankers muſt 
be liable, may occaſion a very conſiderable incon- 


veniency, and” ſometimes even a very great cala- 
mity to many poor ee h had received . 


notes in One” 


- 


# * * 


| Ar were eum; eee ids band notes were 
ilſuedt in any part of the kingdom for a ſmaller ſum 
than five pounds. Paper money would then, pro- 
bably, confine itſelf, in every part of the n 
to the circulation between the different dealers, as 
much as it does at preſent in London, en 
bank notes are iſſued under ten pounds value; five - 
pounds being, in moſt parts of the kingdom, a ſum 
which, though it will purchaſe, perhaps, little more 
than half the quantity of goods, is as much con- 
ſidered, and is as ſeldom ſpent all at once, as 
ten pounds are amidſt Pg, eg haps td 5 
London. 3 * 0 ie 


Wuknn paper money, it is to be obſerved, is 

pretty much confined to the "circulation between 
dealers and dealers, as at London, there is always 
plenty of gold and ſilver. Where it extends itſelf 
to a conſiderable part of the circulation between 
dealers and conſumers, as in Scotland, and ſtill 
more in North America, it baniſhes gold and filver 
almoſt entirely from the country; almoſt all the 
ordinary tranſactions of i its interior commerce being 
chus carried on by paper. The ſuppreſſion of ten 
and five ſhilling bank notes, ſomewhat relieved the 
ſcarcity of gold and ſilver in Scotland; and the ſup- 
preſſion of twenty ſhilling notes, would probably 


relieve i it ſtill more. Thoſe metals are ſaid to have 
become 


5 * 


bat for ſuch ſums as would confine it pretty much 
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become more abundant in America, ſince the ſup- 
preſſion of ſome of their -paper-currencies: They 
are ſaid, likewiſe, to have been more abundant os 


fore the-inftitution of thoſe currencies. 3 


„ paper money mould 50 ty ie 
confined to the circulation between dealers and 
dealers, yet banks and bankers might fill be able 
to give neatly the fame aſſiſtance to the induſtry 
and commerce of the country, as they had done 
when paper money filled almoſt the whole circula- 
tion. The ready money which a dealer is obliged 
to keep hy him, for anſwering occaſional demands, 
is deſtined altogether: for the einculation between 
hilnſelf and other dealers, of whom he buys goods. 
He has no oecaſion to keep any by him for the cir- 
culation between himſelf and the conſumers, who 
are his cuſtomers, and who bring ready money to 
him, inſtead of taking any from him. Though no 
paper money, therefore, was allowed to be iſſued, 


to the circulation, between dealers and dealers; yet 
partly by diſcounting real bills of exchange, and 
partly by lending upon caſh. accounts, banks and 
bankers might ſtill be able to relieve. the greater 
pan of thoſe dealers from the neceſſity of keeping 

any conſiderable part of their ſtock by them, un- 
— and in ready money, for anſwering occa- 
ſonal demands. They might ſtill be able to give 
* aſſiſtance which, banks and. bankers 
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. Fo reftrain private people; it — 
receiving in payment the: premiſſory notes of 4 
banker, for any ſumi whether great or ſimall w 
they themſelves are willing to cectue them r, ta 
reſtrain à banker from iſſuing ſueh notes Hin all 
his neiglibours are willing to accept vf them, ig 
manifeſt violation of that natural hberty which it ig 
the proper buſineſs of law, not to infringe; but to 
ſupport. Such regulations may, no doubt, be c. 
dered as in ſome reſpect a violation of natural liber- 
ty. But thoſe exertions of the natural Hberty of 4 
few individuals, which might endanger the ſecurity 
of the whole ſociety, are, and ought to be, reſtmin 
ed by the laws of all governments; of the moſt free; 
as well as of the | moſt deſpotical The obligation 
of building party walls, in order to prevent the 
communication of fire, is a violation of natural K. 
berty, exactly of the ſame kind with ke oper 
of * e n which are * 15 
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A PAPER money: be binds ding iſaed | 
by people of undoubted credit, payable upon de- 
mand without any condition, and in fact always 
readily paid as ſoon as preſented, is, in every re- 
ſpect, equal in value to gold and ſilver money; 
ſince gold and filver money can at any time be had 
for it. Whatever is either bought or ſold for ſuch 


paper, muſt neceſſarily be bought or eld as 2 5 | 
as it ie have been ons wh es ane G 
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Tus — | 0 money; it * been 48. 
1 augmenting the quantity, and conſequently di- 
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. the 8 is always equal to the . 
tity of paper which is added to it, paper money does 
not neceſſarily increaſe the quantity of the whole 
currency. From the beginning of the laſt century 
to the preſent times, proviſions never were cheaper 


in Scotland than in 1769, though, from the circu- 
lation of ten and five ſhillings bank notes, there 
was then more paper money in the country than at 


preſent. The proportion between the price of pro- 


viſions in Scotland and that in England, is the ſame 
now as before the great multiplication of banking 


companies in Scotland. Corn is, upon moſt occaſi- 
ons, fully as cheap in England as in France; though 


there is a great deal of paper money in England, 


and ſcarce any in France. In 1751 and in 1752, 
when Mr. Hume publiſhed his Political Diſcourſes, 


and ſoon after the great multiplication: of paper 
money in Scotland, there was a very ſenſible riſe 


inthe price of provifi; owing, probably, to the 


badneſs of the ſeaſons, ben not to * ee 
owpf paper money: >| 192 


Ir cal be Pe cal oh 8 9 8 a poper 
money conſiſting in promiſſory notes, of which the 


immediate payment depended, in any reſpect, ei- 


ther upon the good will of thoſe who iſſued them; 
or upon a condition which: the holder of the notes 
might not always have it in his power to fulfil; or 


of which the payment was not exigible till r 
certaini number of years, and which in the mean- 


time hore no intereſt. Such a paper money would, 
no doubt, fall more or ks below the value of gold 


and 


# 


: 


and ive, | a8 the difficulty or anceraimy 


of obtaining immediate payment was ſuppoſed to 


be greater or leſs; or according to the greater 
or leh Les of time at e ene was exi⸗ 

p ! +16. 303 by r 
1 Neun 1495 the diterent baking 8 


of Scotland were in the practice of inſerting into 
their bank notes, What they called an Optional | 


Clauſe, by which they promiſed payment to the 
bearer, either as ſoon as the note ſhould he preſent= 


ed, or, in the option of the directors, ſix months 


ofier ſach/ preſentment, together with the legal in- 
tereſt for the ſaid ſix months. The directors of 
ſome of thoſe banks ſometimes. took advantage c 

this optional clauſe, and ſometimes threatened thoſe 
who demanded: gold and filver in exchange for a 
conſiderable number of their notes, that they would 


take advantage of it, unleſs ſuch demanders would 


content themſelves with a part of what they de- 
manded. The promiſſory notes of thoſe banking 


companies conſtituted at that time the far greater 


part of the currency of Scotland, Whieh this uncer- 


tainty of payment neceffarily degraded: below the 


value of gold and ſilver money. During the conti- 
nuance of this abuſe, (which prevailed ehiefly- in 
1762, 1763, and 1764), while the exchange be- 


tween London and Carliſle was at par, that between 


London and Dumfries would ſometimes be four per 


cent. againſt Dumfries, though this town is nor 
thirty miles diſtant from Carliſle: But at Carliſle; 
bills were paid in gold and ſilver; whereas at Dum 
fries they were paid in Scotch bank notes, and the 
uncertainty of getting thoſe bank notes exchanged 


for gold and ſilver * had thus 9 them four 
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ſnillings bank notes, ſuppreſſed likewiſe this opti · 


to what the courſe of trade and remittances might 


payment was not exigible till ſeveral years after it 
Was iſſued: And though the colony governments 
paid no intereſt to the holders of this paper, they 


tender of payment for the full value for which it was 


hence, for example, in a country where intereſt is 


| * A for a debt of 
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per cent; below the value of- that coin. The ſame 
act of parliament which, ſuppreſſed ten and five 


onal glauſe, and thereby reſtored the exchange ber 
tween England and Scotland to its natural rate, or 


TT Nees. TROLLS i abou 


Is che paper currencies of Yorkſhire, the pay- 
ment of ſo ſmall a ſum as a ſixpenee ſometimes de- 
pended upon the condition that the holder of the 
note ſhould bring the change of a guinea to the 
perſon who iſſued it; a condition, which the holders 
of ſuch notes might frequently find it yery difficult 
to fulfil, and which muſt have degraded this curren- 
ey below the value of gold and ſilver money, An 
att of parliament, accordingly; declared all ſuch 
clauſes unlawful, and ſuppreſſed, in the ſame man- 
ner as in Scotland, all promiſſory notes, en to 
the bearer, under een ſhillings value. 


Tus paper currencies of North America * 
ed, not in bank notes payable to the bearer on de- 
mand, but in a government paper, of which the 


declared it to be, and in fact rendered it, a legal 


iſſued. But allowing the colony ſecurity to be per- 
fecly good, a hundred pounds payable fifteen years 


at ſix per cent. is worth little more than forty 
pounds ready money. To oblige a creditor, there- 


A hundred 
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a hundred pounds actually paid down in ready mo- 
ney, was an act of ſuch violent injuſtice, as hag 
ſcarce, perhaps, been artempted by the govern- 
ment of any other country which pretended to be 
free. It bears the evident marks of having origi- 
nally been, what the honeſt and downright Doctor 
Douglaſs aſſures us it was, a ſcheme of fraudulent 
debtors to cheat their creditors. The government 
of Pennſylvania, indeed pretended, upon their firft 
emiſſion of paper money in 1722, to render 
their paper of equal value with gold and ſilver, 
by enacting penalties againſt all rhoſe who made 
any difference in the price of their goods when 
they fold, them for a colony paper, and when 
they fold them for gold and ſflver; a regulation 
equally tyrannical, but much leſs effectual than that 
which it was meant to ſupport. A pofitive law 
may render a-ſhilling a legal tender for a guinea; 
becauſe it may dire& the courts of juſtice to dif- 
charge the debtor who has made that tender. But 
no poſitive law can oblige a perſon who ſells goods, 
and who is at liberty to ſell or not to ſell, as he 
pleaſes, to accept of a ſhilling as equivalent to a 
guinea in the price of them. Notwithſtanding any 
regulation of this kind, it appeared by the courſe of 
exchange with Great Britain, that a hundred pounds 
ſterling was occafionally conſidered as equivalent, in 
fomeof the colonies, to a hundred and thirty pounds, 
and in others to ſo great a ſum as eleven hundred 
pounds currency; this difference in the value ariſmg 
from the difference in the quantity of paper emitted 
in the different colonies, and in the diſtance and 
probability of the term of its final diſcharge and re- 
demption. Pe Im | 
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No law, therefore, could be more equitable than 
the act of parliament, ſo unjuſtly complained of in 
the colonies, which declared that no paper currency 
to be emitted there in time coming, ſhould be a le- | 
* tender of e. Fn 

1 ANIA was always more eme in its 
emiſſions of paper money than any other of our co- 

lonies. Its paper currency accordingly is ſaid never 
to have ſunk below the value of the gold and filver 
which was current in the colony before, the firſt 
emiſſion of its paper money. Before that emiſſion, 
the colony had raiſed the denomination of its coin, 
and had, by act of aſſembly, ordered five ſhillings 
ſterling to paſs in the colony for ſix and three- 
pence, and afterwards for ſix and eight-pence. * 
pound. colony currency, therefore, even when that 
currency was gold and ſilver, was more than thirty 
per cent. below the value of a pound ſterling; and 
when that currency was turned into paper, it was, 
ſeldom much more than thirty per cent. below that 
value. The pretence for raiſing the denomination 
of the coin, was to prevent the exportation of gold 
and ſilver, by making equal quantities of thoſe 
metals paſs for greater ſums in the colony than 
they did in the mother country. It was found, 
however, that the price of all goods from the mother 
country roſe exactly in proportion as they raiſed the 
denomination of their coin, ſo that their gold — 
| filyer were 1 btn as faſt as ever. 


Tur paper a each colony. being 8 in the 
payment of the provincial taxes, for the full value 


we * mad been _ it -hecellarily derive 
from 
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from this uſe ſome additional value, over and above 
what it would have had, from the real or ſuppoſed 
diſtance of the term of its final diſcharge and re- 
demption. This additional value was greater or 


leſs, according as the quantity of paper iſſued was 
more or leſs above what could be employed in the 


payment of the taxes of the particular colony which 
iſſued it. It was in all the colonies very much 


above ue could y GONE} in Ann manner. 117 
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A BiTncm: 3 ſhould a as a certain pe 
portion of his taxes ſhould be paid in a paper mo- 
ney of a certain kind, might thereby give a certain 
value to this paper money; even though the term 
of its final diſcharge and redemption ſhould depend 


altogether upon the will of the prince. If the bank 


which iſſued this paper was careful to keep the 
quantity of it always ſomewhat below what could 


eaſily be employed in this manner, the demand for 


it might be ſuch as to make it even bear a pre» 
mium, or ſell for ſomewhat more in the market 


than the quantity of gold or ſilver currency: for which 


tt was iſſued. Some people account in this manner 
for what is called the Agio of the bank of Amſter- 
dam, or for the ſuperiority of bank money over 
current money; though this bank money as they 
pretend, cannot be taken out of the bank at the will 


of the owner. The greater part of foreign bills of 


exchange muſt be paid in bank money, that is, by 
a transfer in the books of the bank; and the direc- 
tors of the bank, they allege, are careful to keep 
the whole quantity of bank money always below 


what this uſe occaſions a demand for, It is upon 


mis 3 they ſay, that bank money ſells for a 


premium, 
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premium, or bears an agio of four or five per 
eent. above the ſame nominal ſum of the gold and 
ſuver currency of the country. This account of 
the bank of Amſterdam, eee 1 have ny: to 
| heave, is 8 een wy: 


A rarxR 1 which. falls below. the mb | 
of gold and filver coin, does not thereby fink 
the value of gold and filver, or occaſibn equal 
quantities of thoſe metals to exchange for a ſmaller 
quantity of goods of any other kind. The pro- 
portion between the value of gold and filver and 
that of goods of any other kind, depends in all 
caſes, not upon the nature or quantity of any parts 
cular paper money, which may be current in any 
particular country, but upon the richneſs or po- 
verty of the mines, which happen at any particular 
time ts ſupply the great market of the commercial 
world: with thoſe metals. It depends upon the 
proportion berween the quantity of labour which is 
neceffary in order to bring a certain quantity of 
geld and ſilver to market, and that which is neceſ- 
fary in order to bring thither a certain quatitity « 
any other ſort of oY 


Ip daiikers are ned from ſuing a any cireu- 
lating bank notes, or notes payable to the bearer, - 
for lefs than a certain ſum; and if they are ſub- 
jected to the obligation of an immediate and un- 
conditional payment of ſueh bank notes as ſoon as 
preſented, their trade may, with ſafety to the pub- 
tick, be rendered in all other reſpects perfectly free. 


The late eee « N companies in 
both 
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both parts of the united kingdom, an event by 4 
| which many people have been much alarmed, in- 
ſtead of diminiſhing, increaſes the ſecurity of the 
publick. It obliges all of them to be more cir- 
cm ſpeck in their conduct, and, by not extefchng 
their currency beyond its due proportion to their 
caſh, to guard themſelves againſt thoſe malicious 
runs, which the rivalſhip of ſo many competitors 
is always ready to bring upon them. It reſtrains 
the circulation of each particular company within. a 
narrower circle, and reduces their circulating notes 
to a ſmaller number. By dividing the whole cir- 
culation into a greater number of parts, the failure 
of any one company, an acciderit which, in the 

courſe of things, muſt ſometimes happen, be- 
comes of leſs cotiſequence to the publick. This 
free competitiori too obliges all bankers to be more 
liberal in their dealings with their cuſtoriiers, leſt 
their rivals ſhould carry theni away, In general, if 
any branch of trade, or any aivifoa of labour, be 
advantageous to. the publick, the freer and more 
general the competition, it 1 1 be is 
more 8 
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Tuber is one "rt of 3 4 which 40 ta, 
the value of the ſubject: upon which 1 it is beſtowed; 
There is another Which has no ſuch, effect. The | 
former, as it produces a value, may be called pro- 
ductive; the latter un productive“ labour. Thus 
the labour of a manufacturer adds generally to the 
value of the materials which he works upon, that of 


The labour of a menial . ſervant, | on the contrary, 
adds to the value of nothing. Though the manu- 
facturer has his wages advanced to him by his 
maſter, he, in reality, coſts him no expence, the 
value of thoſe wages being generally reſtored, toge- 
ther with a profit, in the im proved value of the 
ſubject upon which his labour is beſtowed. But 
the maintenance of a menial ſervant never is re- 
ſtored. A man grows rich by employing a multi- 
tude of manufacturers: -He grows poor, by main- 
taining a multitude of menial ſervants. The la- 
bour of the latter, howeyer, has its value, and 
deſerves its reward as well as that of the former. 
But the labour of the manufacturer fixes and 


| realizes ſelf 1 in ſome particular ſubject or vendible 
„ © commodity, 
* Some French authors of great learning * ingenuity have 
uſed thoſe words in a different ſenſe. In the laſt chapter of the 
fourth book, I ſhall endeavour to ſhow that their ſenſe is an 
improper one, | 
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commodity; which laſts for ſome time at leaſt after 
that labour is paſt. It is, as it were, a certain 
quantity of labour ſtocked and ſtored up to be em- 
ployed, if neceſſary, upon ſome other occaſion. 
That ſubject, or what is the ſame thing, the price 
of that ſubject, can afterwards, if neceſſary, put 
into motion a quantity of labour equal to that which 
had originally produced it. The labour' of the menial 
ſervant, on the contrary, does not fix or realize itſelf 
in any particular ſubje& or vendible commodity. 
* ſervices . periſh i in ' the very inſtant of 


pro % 


ſervice TO aftervrards be procured. 


Tur "ſol of ſome of the __ reſpectable 
orders in the ſociety is, like that of menial ſer- 
vants, unproductive of any value, and does not fix 
or realize itſelf in any permanent ſubject, or ven- 
dible commodity, Which endures after that labour is 
paſt, and for which ay equal quantity of labour could 
afterwards be procyred. The ſovereign, for ex- 
ample, with all the officers both of juſtice and war 
who ſerve under him, the Whole army and navy, 
are unproductive labourers. They are the ſervants 
of the publick, and are maintained by a part of the 
annual produce of the induſtry of other people. 
Their ſervice, how honourable, how uſeful, or how 
neceſſary ſoever, produces nothing for which an 
equaF quantity of ſervice can afterwards be pro- 
cured. The protection, ſecurity, and defence of 
the commonyealth, the effect of their labour this 
WON will not TOE its e ſecurity, and 
 Aefence, = 
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defence, for the year to come. la the fume claſs 
muſt be ranked, ſome both of the graveſt and moſt 
important, and ſome of the moſt, frivolous. profeſ- 
ſions: churchmen, lawyers, phyſicians, men of 
letters of all kinds; players, buffoons, muſicians, 
opera- ſingers, opera · dancers, &c. The labour o 
the meaneſt of theſe has a certain value, regulated 
1 the very ſame principles which regulate. that of 

every other ſort of labour; and that of the nobleſt 
* moſt uſeful, produces nothing, which could af- 
terwards purchaſe or procure an equal quantity of 
labour. Like the declamation of the actor, the 
harangue of the orator, or the tune of the muſi- 
cian, the work of all of them. periſhes in the very 
inſtant of its production. ; 


228 


” Bora produdtive and unprodudtive an 
and thoſe who do nat labour at all, are all equally 
maintained by the annual produce of the land 
and labour oy the country. This produce, how 
great ſoever, can never be infinite, but muſt have 
certain limits. According, therefore, as a ſmaller 

or greater proportion of it is in any one year 
emph loyed ! in maintaining unproductive hands, the 
more in the one caſe and the leſs in the other will 
remain for the productive, and the next yeat's pro- 
duce will be greater or {maller actordingly; the 
whole annual produce, if we except the ſpontaneous 
productions of the earth, being the effect of pro. 


duct ve labour. 


Tücuen the Whole athmuat Kette of the ltd 
and hbour of every country, is, 16 doubt, ulti- 
mately deftined for fupplying the eotifhttipriort « of 


its inhabitants, and for procuring a revenue to 
them: | 
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them; yet when it firſt comes: either from the 
ground, or from the hands of the productive la- 
bourers, it naturally divides itſelf into two Parts 
One of them, and frequently the largeſt, is, in ths 
firſt place, deſtined for replacing a capital, or for-re- _ 
newing the proviſions, materials, and finiſhed work, 
which had been withdrawn from a capital; the 
other for conſtituting a revenue either to * 
owner of this capital, as the profit of his ſtock; 

to ſome other perſon, as the rent of. his 1 
Thus, of the produce of land, one part replaces 

the capital of the farmer; the other pays his profit 
and the rent of the landlord; and thus conſtitutes a 
revenue both to the owner of this capital, as the 
profits of his ſtock ; and to ſome other, perſon, as 
the rent of his land. Of the produce of a great 
manufacture, in the ſame manner, one part, and 
that always the largeſt, replaces the capital of the 
ungerne of the work; the other pays abby 22 


4 
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2 part of the annual 1 . the — 
and labour of any country which replaces a capital, 
never is immediately employed to maintain any but 
productive hands. It pays the wages of productive 
labour only. That which is immediately deſtined 
for conſtituting a revenue either as profit or as rent, 
may maintain indifferently either es or un- 


n hands. 


Wu ATEVER oh of his ftock n ee 
a capital, he always expects it to be replaced to him 
with a m He employs- it, thevelbres 1 in main 
| taining 
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1 DE? all that it Ul put into motion in the 
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taining productive hands only; and after having 


ſerved in the function of a capital to him, it conſti- 
tutes a revenue to them. Whenever he employs 


any part of it in maintaining un productive hands 
of any kind, that part is, from that moment, with- 


drawn from his capital, and placed in his _ re- 


15 
A „ — I J 2 
1 as 


* nge rei Abelurelb/ and thoſe ns 05 
not labour at all, are all maintained by revenue; 
either, firſt, by that part of the annual produce 
Which is originally deſtined for conſtituting a reve- 


nue to ſome particular perſons, either as the rent of 
Und or as the 1 wo os 1 1 ſecondly, vy 


'S FEW SE 


pros a Spiel and for 2 productive 
| labourers only, yet when it comes into their hands, 
vrhatever part of it is over and above their nece(- 


fary ſubſiſtence, may be employed in maintaining 


indifferently © either productive or unproductive 
hands. Thus, not only the great landlord or the 
rich merchant, but even the common workman, if 
his wages are conſiderable; may maintain a menial 


ſervant; or he may ſometimes go to a play or a 


puppet-ſhow, and ſo contribute his fhare towards 
maintaining. one ſet of unproductiye labourers; or 
he may pay ſome taxes, and thus help to maintain 
another ſet, more honourable and uſeful, indeed, 
but equally unproductive. No part of the annual 
produce, however, which had been originally de- 


ſtined to replace a capital, is ever directed towards 


maintaining er hands, till after it has 
put into motion its full complement of productive 


way 
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way. in which it was employed. The workman 
muſt have earned his wages by wo work done, before 
he can employ any part of them in this manner. 
That part too is generally but a ſmall one. It is his 
ſpare revenue only, of which productive labourers, 
have ſeldom a great deal. They generally have 
ſome, however; and in the payment of taxes 
the greatneſs of their number may compenſate, 
in ſome meaſure, - the ſmallneſs of their con- 
tribution. The rent of land and the profits of ſtock. 
are everywhere, therefore, the principal ſources * 
from which unproductive hands derive their ſubſiſt- 
ence. Theſe are the two ſorts of revenue of which 
the owners have generally moſt to ſpare. They 
might both maintain indifferently either productive 
or unproductive hands. They ſeem, however, to have 
ſome predilection for the latter. The expence of 
a great lord feeds generally more idle than induſtri- 
ous people. The rich merchant, though with. his 
capital he maintains induſtrious people only, yet by 
his expence, that is, by the employment of his re- 
venue, he feeds commonly the very ſame * as 
the great on 


— 


* 


Tre pro portion, FRIED between the dig 
tive and unproductive hands, depends very much 
in every country upon the proportion between that 
part of the annual produce, which, as ſoon as it 
comes either from the ground or from the hands of 
the productive labourers, is deſtined for replacing a 
capital, and that which is deſtined for conſtituting a 
revenue, either as rent, or as profit. This propor- 


tion is very different! in 1 nen wan what It is in 19 
countries, | @ 7 5 SY 2 
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the eapital of the rich and independant farmer; the 
other for paying his profits, and the rent of the 


the feudal government, a very ſmall portion of the 
produce was ſufficient to replace the capital employ- 


land, or as profit upon this paultry capital. The 


at a diſtance from his houſe, they were equally de- 
pendant upon him as his retainers who lived in it. 


4 ſtate of Europe, the ſhare of the landlord ſel- 
| of the whole produce of the land. The rent of 
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Tuvs, at preſent, in che opulent countries of 


Europe, a very large, frequent] y the 7 portion 
of the produce of the land, is deſtined for replacing 


landlord. But aneiently, during the prevalency of 


ed in cultivation. It conſiſted commonly in a few 
wretched cattle, maintained altogether by the ſpon- 
taneous produce of uncultivated land, and whieh 
might, therefore, be conſidered as a part of that 
ſpontaneous produce. It generally too belonged to 
the landlord, and was by him advanced to the oc- 
cupiers of the land. All the reſt of the produce 
properly belonged to him too, either as rent for his 


occupiers of land were generally bondmen, whoſe 
perſons and effects were equally his property. 
Thoſe who were not bondmen were tenants at will, 
and though the rent which they paid was often no- 
minally little more than a quit-rent, it really a- 
mounted to the whole produce of the land. Their 
lord could at all times command their labour in 
peace, and their ſervice in war. Though they lived 


But the whole produce of the land undoubtedly be- 
longs to him, who can diſpoſe of che labour and 
ſervice of all choſe whom it maintains. In the pre- 


dom exceeds. a third, ſometimes not a fourth part 
land, 
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land, however, in all the improved parts af the 
| country, has been tripled and quadrupled ſinee thoſe 
ancient times; and this third or fourth part of the an- 
nual produce is, it ſeems, three or four times greater 

than the whole had been before, In the progreſs 
of improvement, rent though it inereaſes in propor- 
tion to the extent, diminiſhes in Propornnd 00 the 
produce of the land. 


In the opulent counties of Europe, great capitals 
are at preſent employed in trade and manufactures. 
In the ancient ſtate, the little trade that was ſtix- 

ring, and the few homely and coarſe manufactures 
that were carried on, required but very ſmall capt 
tals. Theſe, however, muſt have yielded very 
large profits, The rate of intereſt was nowhere 
leſs than ten per cent. and their profits muſt have 
been ſufficient to afford this great intereſt. At pre- 
ſent che rate of intereſt, in che improved parts of 
3 Europe, is nowhere higher than ſix per cent. and 


nin fone of the moſt improved it is ſo low as four, 


f : | three, and two per cent. Though that part of the 
revenue of the inhabitants which is derived from 
the profits of lock. is always much greater in rich 


= than in poor countries, it is hecauſe the ſtock is 


| 1 | much greater: in proportion to the ſtock the profits 
1 are generally much leſs. . 


THrar part of the annual produce, . io. : 
| Which, as ſoon as it comes either from the ground 
or from the hands of the productiye labourers, is 
= defined for replacing 2 capital, is not only much 


% greater in rich than in Pgor countries, but bears a 


mach greater proportion to that which is immedi- 
"= ** ä for ** a revenue either as 
4 5 rent 
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rent or as profit. The funds deſtined for the main · 
tenance of productive labour, are not only much 
greater in the former than in the latter, but bear a 
much greater Proportion to thoſe which, though 
they may be employed to maintain either productive 
or unproductive nn have generally a rnd 
for the latter. [2d £1. 7 


TuE 3 between thoſe different funds 
neceſſarily determines in every country the general 
character of the inhabitants as to induſtry or idle- 
neſs. We are more induſtrious than our fore-fa- 
thers; becauſe i in the preſent times the funds deſtin- 
ed for the maintenance of induſtry, are much great- 
er in proportion to thoſe which are likely to be em- 
ployed in the maintenance of idleneſs, than they 
were two or three centuries ago. Our anceſtors 
were idle for want of a ſufficient encouragement to 
induſtry. It is better, ſays the proverb, to play for 
nothing, than to work for nothing. In mer- 
cantile and manufacturing towns, where the infe- 
rior ranks of people are chiefly maintained by the 
employment of capital, they are in general induſtri- 
ous, ſober, and thriving; as in many Engliſh, and 
in moſt Dutch towns. In thoſe towns which are 
principally ſupported by the conſtant or occaſional 
reſidence of a court, and in which the inferior ranks 
of people are chiefly maintained by the ſpending of 
revenue, they are in general idle, diſſolute, and 
poor ; as at Rome, Verſailles, Compiegne, and Fon” 
tainbleau. If you except Rouen and Bourdeaux, 
there is little trade or induſtry in any of the parlia- 
ment towns of. France; and the inferior ranks of 
people . N maintained by the 9 


* 
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the members of the courts of juſtice, and of thoſe 7 
who come to plead before them, are in general idle 
and poor. The great trade of Rouen and Bour- 
deaux ſeems to be alrogether the effect of their ſicua- 
tion. Rouen is neceſſarily the entrepdt of almoſt 
all the goods which are brought either from foreign 
countries, or from the maritime provinces of France, 
for the conſumption of the great city of Paris. 
Bourdeaux is in the ſame manner the entrepdt of 
the wines which grow upon the banks of the Gas 
== ronne, and of the rivers which run into it, one of 
= the richeſt wine countries in the world, and which 
ſeems to produce the wine fitteſt for exportation, 
bor beſt ſuited to the taſte of foreign nations. Such 
advantageous ſituations neceſſarily attract a great 
capital by the great employment which they afford 
it; and the employment of this capital is the cauſe 
of the induſtry of thoſe two cities. In the other 
parliament towns of France, very little more capital 
ſeems to be employed than what is neceſſary for 
=_ ſupplying their own conſumption; that is, little 
wore than the ſmalleſt capital which can be employ- 
dd in them. The fame thing may be ſaid of Paris, 
| Madrid, and Vienna. Of thoſe three cities, Paris 
is by far the moſt induſtrious; but Paris itſelf is the 
= principal market of all the manufactures eſtabliſhed 
at Paris, and its own conſumption -is the principal 
object of all the trade which it carries on. London, 
Liſbon, and Copenhagen, are, perhaps, the only , 
three cities in Europe, which are both the conſtant | 
reſidence of a court, and can at the ſame time be 
conſidered as trading cities, or as cities which. trade 
not only for their own conſuinption, but for that of 
other cities and countries. The ſituation of all the 
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three is extremely advantageous, | and naturally fits 
them to be the entrepdts of a great part of the 
goods deſtined for the conſumption of diſtant places. 


In a city where a great revenue is ſpent, to employ 


with advantage a capital for any other purpoſe than 


for ſupplying the conſumption of that city, is pro- 


bably more difficult than in one in which the infe- 
rior ranks of people have no other maintenance but 
what they derive from the employment of ſuch a 
capital. The idleneſs of the greater part of the 
people who are maintained by the expence of reve- 


nue, corrupts, it is probable, the induſtry of thoſe 
who ought to be maintained by the employment of 


capital, and renders it leſs advantageous to employ 
a capital there than in other places. There was 
little trade or induſtry in Edinburgh before the uni- 
on. When the Scotch parliament was no longer to 
be aſſembled in it, when it ceaſed to be the neceſſa- 
ry reſidence of the principal nobility and gentry of 
Scotland, it became a city of ſome trade and induſ- 
try. It ſtill continues, however, to be the reſidence 


of the principal courts of juſtice in Scotland, of the 
boards of cuſtoms and exciſe, &c. A conſiderable 
revenue, therefore, ſtill continues to be ſpent in it. 


In trade and induſtry it is much inferior to Glaſgow, 
of which the inhabitants are chiefly maintained by 
the employment of capital. The inhabitants of 
a large village, it has ſometimes been obſerved, af- 
ter having made conſiderable progreſs in manufac- 
tures, have become idle and poor, in conſequence 
of a great lord's having taken u P his W in 


their neighbourhood. 


Tax : proportion baton * and revenue, 
therefore ſeems everywhere to regulate: the pro- 
e 
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portion between induſtry. and idleneſs. Wherever 
capital predomunates, induſtry prevails: Wherever 
revenue, idleneſs. Every increate or diminution of 
capital, therefore, naturally tends to inereaſe or di- 
miniſh the real quantity of induſtry, the number of 
productive hands, and eonſequently the exchange 
able value of the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the country, the real in e revenus- 8 


o all 1 its eee 


Crit Als are iicreaſed by ae atid mn 
IR prodigutiey and een * 


- Wiigmvenin a perſon ſaves from his re vente he 
adds to his capital, and either employs it himſelf in 
maintaining an additional number of productive 4 
hands, or enables ſome other perſon to do fo; by 
lending it to him for an intereſt, that is, for a ſhare 
of the profits. As the capital of an individual can 
be increaſed only by what he faves from his annual | 
revenue or his annual gains, ſo the capital of a ſo- 
ciety, which is the ſame with that of all the indivi- 
duals who compoſe it, can be increaſed n in the: 
ſame manner.» RA = 


"Pia wad not :nduſtry | is the inmedias 
cauſe of the increaſe of capital. Induftry; indeed, 
provides the ſubject which parſimony accumulates: 
But whatever induſtry might acquire, if parſimony 
did not fave and ſtore N the ne way never | 
be the g m 15 


Fang ini” by increaſing the und which. is 
| deflined for tlie maintenance of produQtive hands, 
70 
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tends to increaſe the number of thoſe hands whoſe 
labour adds to the value of the ſubject upon which 
it is beſtowed. It tends therefore to increaſe the 
exchangeable value of the annual produce of the 
land and labour of the country. It puts into moti- 
on an additional quantity of induſtry, which gives 
an additional value to the annual an N 


Wa Ar is ; annually ſaved is as dei * | 

ed as what is annually ſpent, and nearly in the ſame 
time too; hut it is conſumed by a different ſet of 
people. That portion of his revenue which a rich 
man annually ſpends, is in moſt caſes conſumed by 
idle gueſts, and menial ſervants, who leave nothing 
behind them in return for their conſumption. That 
portion which he annually ſaves, as for the ſake of 
the profit it is immediately employed as a capital, 
is conſurned in the ſame manner, and nearly in the 
fame time too, but by a different ſet of people, by 
labourers, manufacturers, and attificers, who re- 
produce with a profit the value of their annual con- 
ſumption. His revenue, we ſhall __ is paid 
him in money. Had he ſpent the whole, the food, 
cloathing, and lodging which the whole could have 
purchaſed, would have been diſtributed among 
the former ſet of people. By ſaving a part of it, 
as that part is for the fake of the profit immediate- 
ly. employed as a capital either by himſelf or by 
ſame other perſon, the food, cloathing, and lodg- 
ing, ,which may be putchaſed with it, are neceſſa- 
rily reſerved for the latter. The conſumption is is 
18 ſame, but the conſumers are different. 


By what a * man annually faves, he not on- 
ty affords maintenance to an additional number of 
| productive 
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productive hands, for that or the enſuing year, 
but, like the founder of a publick workhouſe, he 
eſtabliſhes as it were a perpetual fund for the main» 
tenance of an equal number in all times to come. 
The perpetual allotment and deſtination of this fund, 

indeed, is not always guarded by any poſitive law, 
by any truſt-right or deed of mortmain. It is al- 
ways guarded, however, by a very powerful prin- 
ciple, the plain and evident intereſt of every indivi- 
dual to whom any ſhare of it ſhall ever belong. 
No part of it can ever afterwards be employed. ta 
maintain any but productive hands, without an 
evident loſs to the perſon; who thus HET it from 
its proper deſtination. 1 


Tux prodigal perverts it in this manner. By 
not confining bis expence within his income, he en- 
croaches upon his capital. Like him who perverts 
the revenues of ſome pious foundation to profane 
purpoſes, he pays the wages of idleneſs with thoſe 
funds which the frugality of his forefathers had, as 
it were, conſecrated to the maintenance of induſtry. 
By diminiſhing the funds deſtined, for the employ- 
ment of productive labour, he neceſſarily diminiſhes, 
ſo far as depends upon him, the quantity of that 
labour which adds a value to the ſubject upon which 
it is beſtowed, and, conſequently, the value of the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the whole 
2 the real wealth and revenue of its inhabi- 

If the prodigality of ſome was not compen- 
fated by the frugality of others, the conduct of eve- 
ry prodigal, by feeding the idle with the bread of 
the induſtrious, tends not only to. beggar himſelf, 
but 0 8 his country. 
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Tabou the expence of the prodigal ſhould be 


altogether in home-made and no part of it in fo- 
reign commodities, its effect upon the productive 
funds of the ſociety would ſtill be the ſame. Every 


year there would ſtill be a certain quantity of food 
and cdoathing, which ought to have maintained 
productive, employed in maintaining unproductive 
hands. Every year, therefore, there would till 
be ſome diminution in what would otherwiſe have 


been the value of the annual 7 of the land 


and labour of the N 


Tais expence, it may be ſaid en not being 
in foreign goods, and not occaſioning any exporta- 
tion of gold and filver, the ſame quantity of money 
would remain in the country as before. But if the 
quantity of food and cloathing, which were thus 
conſumed by unproductive, had been diſtributed 
among productive hands, they would have repro- 
duced, together with a profit, the full value of their 
conſum ption. The ſame quantity of money would 


in this caſe equally have remained in the country, 


and there would beſides have been a reproduction 
of an equal value 'of conſumable goods. There 
would have been two values inſtead of one. 


Tur 22 quantity of money beſides cannot long 
remain in any country, in which the value of the 
annual produce diminiſhes. The ſole uſe of money 
is to circulate conſumable goods. By means of it, 
proviſions, materials, and finiſhed work, are bought 


and fold, and diſtributed to their proper conſumers. 


The quantity of money, t therefore, which can be 
ena employed in any country muſt be deter- 
mined 
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mined by the value of the conſumable goods an- 


nually circulated within it. Theſe muſt conſiſt 


either in the immediate produce of the land and 
labour of the country itſelf, or in ſomething which 


had been purchaſed with forme? part of that pro- 
duce. Their value, therefore, muſt diminiſh as the 
value of that produce diminiſhes, and along with it 
the quantity of money which can be employed in 
circulating them. But the money which by this 
annual diminution of produce is annually thrown 


out of domeſtic circulation will not be allowed to 


lie idle. The intereſt of whoever poſſeſſes it, re- 
quires that it ſhould be employed. But having no 
employment at home, it will, in ſpite of all laws 


and prohibitions, be ſent abroad, and employed i in 


purchaſing conſumable goods which may be of 


ſome uſe at home. Its annual exportation will in 


this manner continue for ſome time to add ſome- 
thing to the annual conſumption of the country 
beyond the value of its on annual produce. What 


in the days of its proſperity had been ſaved from 


that annual produce, and em ployed in Purchaſing 5 


gold and ſilver, will contribute for ſome little time 
to ſupport its conſumption in adverfiry. The ex- 


portation of gold and ſilver is, in this caſe, not the 


cauſe, but the effect of its declenſion, and may 


even for ſome little time alleviate the miſery of that 
| declenſion, | 


by 


Tux quantity of money, on the contrary, muſt 


in every country naturally increaſe as the value of 


the annual produce increaſes. The value of the 


8 conſumable goods annually. circulated within the 
« ſociety the * will require a greater quan- 
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tity of money to circulate them. A part of the in- 
creaſed produce, therefore, will naturally be em- 
ployed in purchaſing, wherever it is to be had, the 
additional quantity of gold and ſilver neceſſary for 
circulating the reſt. The increaſe of thoſe metals 
will in this caſe be the effect, not the cauſe, of the 
publick proſperity. Gold and ſilver are purchaſed 
everywhere in the ſame manner. The food, cloathing, 
and lodging, the revenue and maintenance of all 
thoſe whoſe labour or ſtock i is employed i in bringing 
them from the mine to the market, is the price 
paid for them in Peru as well as in England. The 
country which has this price to pay, will neyer be 
long without the quantity of thoſe metals which it 
bas occaſion for; and no country will ever long 
retain a quantity which! it has no occaſion for. 


a WHATEVER, therefore, we may imagine the 
real wealth and reyenue of a country to conſiſt in, 
whether in the value of the annual produce of its 

| land and. labour, as plain reaſon ſeems to dictate; ; 

or in the quantity of the precious metals which cir- 
culate within it, as vulgar prejudices ſuppoſe; in 
either view of the matter, every prodigal appears to 
| be a publick enemy, and every * man a or 
lick benefactor. 5 


Tux effects of miſoonduct are often the ſame 
as thoſe of prodigality. Every injudicious and 
unſucceſsful project in agriculture, mines, fiſheries, 

trade, or manufactures, tends in the ſame manner 
to diminiſh the funds deſtined for the maintenance 
of productive labour. In every ſuch project, though 
the capital is confumed by productive hands only, 
yet, as by the injudicious manner in which they are 
employed, they do not reproduce the full value of 
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their conſumption, there muſt always be ſome dimi- 
nution in what would otherwiſe have been the pro- 


ductive Gs of the en. N 

Ir can . happen, indeed, that thee circum- 
| ſtances of a great nation can be much affected ei- 
ther by the prodigality or miſeonduct of indivi- 
duals; the profuſion or imprudence of ſome being 
always more than compenſated by the * and 
gpod conduct of others. 


Wi TH regard to 1 the principle, which 
prom pts to expence, is the paſſion for preſent en- 
joyment; which, though ſometimes violent and 
very difficult to be reſtrained, is in general only 
momentary and occaſional. But the principle 
which prompts to ſave, is che deſire of bettering 
our condition, a de ire Which, though generally 
calm and diſpaſſionate, comes with us from the 
womb, and never leaves us till we go into the 
grave. In the whole interval which ſeparates 
thoſe two moments, there is ſcarce perhaps a ſingle 
inſtant in which any man is ſo perfectly and com- 
pleatly ſatisfied with his ſituation, as to be without 
any wiſh of alteration or improvement of any kind. 
An augmentation of fortune is the means by which 
the greater part of men propoſe and wiſh to better 
their condition. It is the means the moſt vulgar 
and the moſt obvious; and the moſt likely way of 


- augmenting their fortune, is to fave and accumulate 


ſome part of what they acquire, either regularly 
and annually, or upon ſome extraordinary occaſions. 
Though the principle of expence, therefore, pre- 
vails in almoſt all men upon ſome occaſions, and in 
"ms men upon almoſt all occaſions, yet in the 
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"greater part of men, taking the whole courſe of 
their life at an average, the principle of frugality 
ſeems not only to predominate, but to predomi inate 
ae greatly. 0 


"i a 3 N 5 * 4 


» 


Wirn regard to miſconduct, the number of pru- 
dent and ſucceſsful undertakings is everywhere 
much greater than that of injudicious and unſuc- 

ceſsful ones. After all our complaints of the fre- 
quency of bankruptcies, the unhappy men who fall 

into this misfortune make but a very ſmall part of 
the whole number engaged in trade, and all other 
' forts of buſineſs; not much more perhaps than one 

in a thouſand. Bankruptcy is perhaps the greateſt 
and moſt humiliating calamity which can befall an 
innocent man. The greater part of men, there- 
fore, are ſufficiently careful to avoid it. Some, 
indeed, do not avoid it; as ſome do not avoid the 


3 


GREAT nations are never impoveriſhed by pri- 
vate, though they ſometimes are by publick prodi- 
gality and miſconduct. The whole, or almoſt the 
whole publick revenue, is in moſt countries em- 
ployed in maintaining unproductive hands. Such are 
the people who compoſe a numerous and ſplendid 
court, a great eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, great fleets 
and armies, who in time of peace produce nothing, 
and in time of war acquire nothing which can com- 
penſate the expence of maintaining them, even 
while the war laſts. Such people, as they them- 
ſelves produce nothing, are all maintained by the 
produce of other mens labour. When multiplied, 
therefore, 1 to an 1 unneceſſary number, they may in 

| | a particular 
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fore, will be leſs than that of the foregoing, and if 
the ſame diſorder ſhould continue, that of the third 
year will be till leſs than that of the ſecond. 
Thoſe unproductive hands, who ſhould be main- 
tained by a part only of the ſpare revenue of the 
people, may conſume ſo great a ſhare of their 
whole revenue, and thereby oblige ſo great a num- 
ber to encroach upon their capitals, upon the funds 
deſtined for the maintenance of productive labour, 
that all the frugality and good conduct of indivi- 
duals may not be able to compenſate the waſte and 
degradation of produce occaſioned by this violent 


and forced encroachment. 


Tais frugality and good conduct, however, is 
upon moſt occaſions, it appears from experience, 
ſufficient to compenſate, not only the private pro- 
digality and miſconduct of individuals, but the 
publick extravagance of government. The uni- 
form, .conſtant, and uninterrupted effort of every 


man to better his condition, the principle from 


which publick and national, as well as private opu- 
lence is originally derived, is frequently powerful 
enough to maintain the natural progreſs of things 


towards improvement, .in ſpite both of the extrava- 


gance of government, and of the. greateſt errors of 
adminiſtration. Like the unknown principle of 
animal life, it frequently reſtores health and vi- 
gour to the conſtitution, in ſpite, not only of the 
diſeaſe, but of the abſurd | preſcriptions of the 
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Taz annual produce of the land and labour of 
any nation can be increaſed in its value by no other 
means, but by increaling either the number of its 
productive labourers, or the productive powers of 
thoſe labourers who had before been em ployed. 
The number of its productive labourers, it is evi- 
dent, can never be much increaſed, but in conſe- 
quence of an increaſe of capital, or of the funds 


dieſtined for maintaining them. The productive 


powers of the ſame number of labourers cannot be 
increaſed, but in conſequence either of ſome addi- 
tion and improvement to, thoſe machines and in- 
ſtruments which facilitate and abridge labour; or 
of a more proper diviſion and diſtribution of em- 
ployment. In either ore an additional capital is 
almoſt always required. It is by means of an addi- 
tional capital only that the undertaker of any work 
can either provide his workmen with better ma- 
chinery, or make a more proper diſtribution of em- 
ployment among them. When the work to be 
done conſiſts of a number of parts, to keep every 
man conſtantly employed in one way, requires 2 
much greater capital than where every man is occa- 

ſionally employed in every different part of the 
work. When we compare, therefore, the ſtate of a 
nation at two different periods, and find, that the 
annual produce of its land and labour is evidently | 
greater at the latter than at the former, that its 

lands are better cultivated, its manufaCtores more 
numerous and more flouriſhing, and its trade more 
extenſive, we may be aſſured that its capital muſt 
have increaſed during the interval between thoſe 
two periods, and that more maſt have been added 
ta it 40 the good conduct of * than had been 
taken 
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taken from it either by the private miſcondutt of 
others, or by the publick extravagance of govern- 
ment. But we ſhall find this to have been the caſe 
of almoſt all nations, in all tolerably quiet and 
peaceable times, even of thoſe who have not en- 
joyed the molt prudent and parſimonious govern- 
ments. To form a right judgment of it, indeed, 
we muſt compare the ſtate of the country at periods 
ſome what diſtant from one another. The progreſs 
is frequently ſo gradual, that, at near periods, tie 
improvement is not only not ſenſible, but from the 
declenfion either of certain branches of induſtry; or 

of certain diſtricts of the country, things which 
ſometimes happen though the country in general 
is in great proſperity, there frequently ariſes a ſu 
picion, that the ele and e of the your are 


decaying. 


Tux annual produce of the 5 and labour of 
England, for example, is certainly much greater 
than it was, a little more than a century ago, at the 
reſtoration of Charles II. Though at preſent, few 
people, I believe, doubt of this; yet during this 
period, five years have ſeldom paſſed away in which 
ſome book or pamphlet has not been publiſhed; 
- written too with ſuch abilities as to gain ſome au- 
thority with the publick, and. pretending to - 
ſtrate that the wealth of the nation was faſt declin- 
ing, that the country was depopulated, agriculture 
neglected, manufactures decaying, and trade un- 
done. Not have theſe publications been all party 
pamphlets, the wretched offspring of falſchood and 
venality. Many of them have been written by 
very candid. and very intelligent people; Wo 
My | EE: 
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wrote nothing but what they believed, and for no 


other reaſon but becauſe they believed i it. 


Tur annual produce 6 the 151 and e X ; 


England again, was certainly much greater at the 
reſtoration, than we can ſuppoſe it to have been 


about an hundred years before, at the acceſſion of | 


Elizabeth. At this period too, we have all reaſon 
to believe, the country was much more advanced 


in improvement, than it had been about a century 


before, towards the cloſe of the diſſenſions between 


the houſes of York and Lancaſter. Even then it 
was, - probably, in a better condition than it had 


been at the Norman conqueſt, and at the Norman 


conqueſt, than during the confuſion. of the Saxon 

| Heptarchy: Even at this early period, it was cer- 
tainly a more improved country than at the inva- 
fion of Julius Cæſar, when its inhabitants were 
| nearly i in the fame ſlate Cie the ſarages in North 


The en of thoſe md Ponies there was not 


only much private and publick profuſion, many 
expenſive and unneceſſary wars, great perverſion of 


the annual produce from maintaining productive to 


maintain unproductive hands; but ſometimes, in 
the confuſion of civil diſcord, ſuch abſolute waſte 


only to retard, as it certainly did, the natural accu- 


mulation of riches, but to have left the country, at 


the end of the period, poorer than at the begin- 
ning. Thus, in the happieſt and moſt fortunate 
period of them all, that which has paſſed ſince the 
reſtoration, how many diſorders and misfortunes 


W occurred, — could they have been fore- 
ſeen, 


"i 
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* not only the impoveriſnment, but che total 
ruin of the country would have been expected from 
them? The fire and the plague of L 1, the 
two Dutch wars, the diſorders of the revolution, 
the war in Ireland, the four expenſive French wars 


of 1688, 1701, 17/42, and 1756, together with the. . 


two rebellions of 2 15 and 1748. In the courle of 
the four French wars, the nation has contracted 
more than a hundred and forty five millions of 
debt, over and above all the other extraordinary 
annual expence which they occaſioned, ſo that the 
whole cannot be computed at leſs than two hun- 
dred millions. So great a ſhare of the annual pro- 
duce of the land and labour of the country, has, 


ſince the revolution, been employed upon different 


occaſions, in maintaining an extraordinary number 
of unproductive hands. But had not thoſe: wars 
given this particular direction to ſo large a capital, 
the greater part of it would naturally have been 


employed in maintaining. productive hands, Whoſe 
labour would have replaced, with a profit, the 


whole value of their conſumption. The value of 


the annual produce of the land and labour of the: + 


country, would have been conſiderably increaſed 


by it every year, and every year's increaſe. Would 


have augmented ſtill more that of the next year. 


More houſes would have been built, more lands 


would have been improved, and thoſe which had 


been improved before would have been better - 


cultivated, more manufactures would have been 


eſtabliſhed, and thoſe which had been eſtabliſhed” 
before would have been more extended; and to 


what height the real wealth and revenue of the 
country might, by this time, have been raiſed, it 


18 not perhaps very eaſy even to imagine. 3 
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Bur though the profuſion. of government muſt, 
undoubtedly; have retarded the natural ptogreſs of 
England towards wealth and improvement, it has 


not been able to ſtop it. The annual produce of 


its land and labour is, undoubtedly, much greater 


at preſent than it was either at the reſtoratiori or at 


the revolution. The capital, therefore, annunlly 
employed in cultivating this land, and in maintain- 
ing this labour, muſt likewiſe be much greater. 
In the midft of all the exactions of government, 
this capital has been ſilently and gradually accumu- 
lated by the private frugality and good conduct of 
individuals, by their univerſal, continual, and unin- 
terrupted effort to better their own condition. It is 
this effort, protected by law, and allowed by li- 
berty to exert itſelf in the manner that is moſt ad- 
vantageous; which has maintained the progreſs of 
England towards opulence and improvement in 
almoſt all former times, and which, it is to be 
hoped; will do fo in all future times. England, 
however, as it has never been bleſſed with a very 
parſimonious government, ſo parſimony has at no 
time been the characteriſtical virtue of its inhabi- 
tants. It is the higheſt impertinence and preſump- 
tion, therefore, in kings and miniſters, to pretend 
to watch over the ceconomy of private people, and 
to reftrain their expence either by ſumptuary laws, 
or by prohibiting the importation of foreign luxuries. | 
They are themſelves always, and without any ex- 
ception; the greateſt ſpendthrifts in the ſociety. 
Let them look well after their own expence, and 
they may ſafely truſt private people with theirs: If 
their own extravagance does not tuin ys ſtate, that 
of their — never will. a 
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As pts dad 251 ebe dminiſhes 
che publick capital, ſo the conduct of thoſe, whoſe 
expence juſt equals their revenue, without either ac- 
cumulating or encroaching, neither inereaſes nor 
diminiſhes it. Some modes of expence, however, 


ſeem to contribute more to the 3 of 82 rg 5 


opulence that wot $2771 


Tas e an bed may be vs ei- 
5 ther in things which are conſumed} immediately, 
and in which one day's expence can neither alleviate 
nor ſupport that of another; or it may be ſpent in 
things more durable, which can therefore be aecu- 
mulated, and in which every day's expenee may, 

as he chuſes, either alleviate, or ſupport and heighten 


the effect of that of the following day. A man of 


fortune, for example, may either ſpend his revenue 
in a profuſe and ſumptuous table, and in maintain- 
ing a great number of menial ſervants; and a mul- 
titude of dogs and horſes; or contenting himſelf 


with a frugal fable and à few attendants; he may 
lay out the greater part of it in adorning his houſe &- - js 


his country villa, in uſeful or ornamental buildings, 


in uſeful or ornamental furniture, in collecting 


books, ſtatues, pictures; of in things more frivolous, 
jewels, baubles, ingenious trinkets of different 
kinds; or, what is moſt trifling of all, in amaſſing 
a great wardrobe of fine clothes, like the favourite 
and miniſter of a great prince who died a few years 
ago. Were two men of equal fortune to ſpend their 


revenue, the one chiefly in the one way, the other 


in the other, the magnificence of the perſon whoſe 
expence had been chiefly in durable commodities, 


| would be continually increaſing, every day's expence _ 
Vor. II. | 1 contributing | 
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contributing ſomething to ſupport and heighten the 
effect of that of the following day: That of the 
other, on the contrary, would be no greater at the 
end of the period than at the beginning. The 
former too would, at the end of the period, be the 
richer man of the two. He would have a ſtock of 
goods of ſome kind or other, which, though it 
might not be worth all that it coſt, would always 
be worth ſomething. No trace or veſtige of the 
expence of the latter would remain, and the effects 
of ten or twenty years profuſion would be as com- 
e annihilated as if hey had never . 


As dhe one LR of expence is more 1 
than the other to the opulence of an individual, ſo 
is it likewiſe to that of a nation. The houſes, the 
furniture, the cloathing of the rich, in a little time, 

become uſeful to the inferior and middling ranks of 
people. They are able to purchaſe them when their 

ſuperiors grow weary of them, and the general ac- 


commodation of the whole people is thus gradually 


improved, when this mode of expence becomes 
univerſal among men of fortune. In countries 
which have long been rich, you will frequently find 
the inferior ranks of people in poſſeſſion both of 
houſes and furniture perfectly good and entire, but 
of which neither the one could have been built, nor 

the other have been made for their uſe. What was 
formerly a ſeat of the family of Seymour, is now 

an inn upon the Bath road. The marriage bed of 
James the Iſt of Great Britain, which his Queen 
brought with her from Denmark, as a preſent fit 
for a ſovereign to make to a ſovereign, was, a few 
vn ago, the ornament of an alchouſe at Dunferm- 
| | Une. 
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line. In ſome ancient cities, which either hans 


been long ſtationary, or have gone ſomewhat to de- 


cay, you will ſometimes ſcarce find a ſingle houſe 
which could have been built for its preſent inhabi- 


| tants. If you go into thoſe houſes too, you will 


frequently find many excellent, though antiquated 
pieces of furniture, which. are ſtill very fit for uſe, 
and which could as little have been. made for them. 
Noble palaces, magnificent villas, great collections 


of books, ſtatues, pictures, and other curioſities,” 


are frequently both an ornament and an honour, 
not only to the neighbourhood, but to the whole 
country to which they belong. Verſailles is.an or- 
nament and an honour to France, Stowe and Wilton 


to England. Italy ſtill continues to command ſome 
ſort of veneration by the number of monuments of 


this kind which it poſſeſſes, though the wealth 
which produced them has decayed, and the genius 
which planned them ſeems to be extinguiſhed, per- 
haps from not having the ſame em ployment. | 


TRE expence too, which is laid out in durable | 
commodities, is favourable, not only to accumula- 


tion, but to frugality. If a perſon ſhould at any 
time exceed in it, he can eaſily reform without ex- 


poſing himſelf to the cenſure of the publick. To 
reduce very much the number of his ſervants, | 


to reform his table from great profuſion to great 


frugality, to lay down his equipage after he has 


once ſet it np, are changes which cannot eſcape the 
| obſervation of his neighbours, and which are ſup- 
poſed to imply ſome acknowledgement of preceding 


bad conduct. Few, therefore, of thoſe who have 


once been ſo unfortunate as to launch out too far 
into this fort of expence, have afterwards the cou- 
N | 12 e rage 
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rage to "reform, till rur and bankruptcy oblige 
then, But if a perſon has, at any time, been at 
too great an expence in building, in furniture, in 
books or pictures, no imprudence can be inferred 
from his changing his conduct. "Theſe are things 


in which further expence is frequently rendered un- 


neceſfary by former expence; and when a perſon 
ſtops ſhort, he appears to do ſo, not becaufe he has 
— his v forrune, but becauſe he * ſatisfied 


— 


Tür nete beſides, thi is laid out in dl 


| bie commodities, gives maintenance, commonly, to 
a greater number of people, than that which is em- 


ptoyed in the moſt profuſe hoſpitality. Of two or 
three hiindred weight of proviſions, which may 
ſometimes be ſerved up at a great feſtival, one-half, 
perhaps, is thrown to the dunghill, and there is al- 
ways a great deal waſted and abuſed. But if the 
expence 'of this entertainment had been employed 
in ſetting to work, maſons, carpenters, upholſterers, 
mechanicks, a quantity of proviſions, of equal value, 
would have. been diſtributed among a till greater 
Zunge of people, who would have bought them in 

ny-worths and pound weights, and not have loſt 
or thrown. away a ſingle ounce of them. In the one 


Way, beſides, this expence maintains productive, in 


the other unproductive hands. In the one Way, 
therefore, it increaſes, in the other, it does not in- 


| creaſe, the exchangeable value of the ende pro- 
duce of the land and labour of the country. | 


Ws | woULD. not, OPS by all TA be ae de 


10 mean, that the one ſpecies of. expence always be- 
7 „ © $okens 
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tokens a more liberal or generous ſpirit, than the 
other. When a man of fortune ſpends his revenue 
| chiefly i in hoſpitality, he ſhares the greater part of 
it with his friends and companions; but when he 
employs it in purchaſing ſuch durable commodities, 
be often ſpends the whole upon his own, perſon, | 
and gives nothing to any body without an. equivay 
lent. The latter ſpecies of expence, therefore, efr 
pecially when directed towards frivolous, objects, 
the little ornaments of dreſs and furniture, jewels, 
trinkets, gewgaws, frequently indicates, not only - 
a trifling, but a baſe and ſelfiſh diſpoſition, Al 
that I mean is, that the one ſort of expence, as it 
always o cash ſome accumulation of valuable 
commodities, as it is more favourable to private 
 frugality, and, conſequently, to the increaſe of 
the publick capital, and as it maintains productive, 
rather than unproductive hands, conduces. more 
than the other to the n of. ur py 
BR. 9 
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Tux ſtock Which is 3 at Mtereſt is always cc con- 
ſidered as a capital by the lender. He expects that 
in due time it is to be reſtored to him, and that 3 in 
the mean time the borrower is to pay him a certain 
annual rent for the uſe of it. The borrower may | 
uſe it either as a capital, or as a ſtock reſerved for 


ö . kame en e. If he uſes it as . 


| 
J] 
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he employs it in the maintenance of productive la- 
bourers, who reproduce the value with a profit. 


He can, in this caſe, both reſtore the capital and 


pay the intereſt without alienating or encroaching 


| upon any other ſource of revenue. If he uſes it as 


a ſtock reſerved for immediate conſumption, he acts 


the part of a prodigal, and diſſipates in the mainte- 
nance of the idle, what was deſtined for the ſupport 


of the induſtrious. He can, in this caſe, neither 


reſtore the capital nor pay the intereſt, without 
either alienating or encroaching upon ſome other 


ſource of revenue, ſuch as the 2 or the rent 
a bs land. | 


Tux ſtock which 1s lent at * is, no Abe 


occaſionally employed in both theſe ways, but in 
the former much more frequently thi in the latter. 
The man who borrows in order to ſpend will ſoon 
be ruined, and he who lends to him will generally 


have occaſion to repent of his folly. To borrow or 


to lend for ſuch a purpoſe, therefore, is in all caſes, 
- where groſs uſury is out of the queſtion, contrary 


to the intereſt of both parties; and though it no 
doubt happens ſometimes that people do both the 


zone and the other; yet, from the regard that all 


men have for their own intereſt, we may be aſſured, 
that it cannot happen ſo very frequently as we are 
ſometimes apt to imagine. Aſk any rich man of 


common prudence, to which of the two forts of 
people he has lent the greater part of his ſtock, to 
thoſe who, he thinks, will employ it profitably, or 
to thoſe who will ſpend it idly, and he will laugh at 
you for propoſing the queſtion. Even among 
© borrowers, therefore, not the people i in the world 


moſt 


Ern * AVE 
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moſt famous for frugality, the number of the frugal 
and induſtrious ſurpaſſes Baden that of the 
prodigal and idle. ä 


Tur only people to whom fink: is 1 | 
lent, without their being expected to make any 
very profitable uſe of it, are country gentlemen 
who borrow upon mortgage. Even they ſcarce 


ever borrow merely to ſpend. What they borrow, 


one may fay, is commonly ſpent before they bor- 
row it. They have generally conſumed fo great a 
quantity of goods, advanced to them upon credit 
by ſhopkeepers and tradeſmen, that they find it 
neceſſary to borrow at intereſt in order to pay the 


debt. The capital borrowed replaces the capitals 
of thoſe ſhopkeepers and tradeſmen, which the 


country gentlemen could not have replaced from 


the rents of their eſtates. It is not properly bor- 
rowed in order to be ſpent, but in order to replace a 


=p which had been * before. 


Alus all loans at "own; are made in money, 
either of paper, or of gold and ſilver. But what 


the borrower really wants, and what the. lender 


really ſupphes him with, is, not the money, but the 


money's worth, or the goods which it can purchaſe. 


If he wants it as a ſtock for immediate conſump- 
tion, it is thoſe goods only which he can place in 


that ſtock. If he wants it as a capital for employ- 


ing induſtry, it is from thoſe goods only that the 
induſtrious can be furniſned with the tools, mate- 


rials, and maintenance, neceſſary for carrying on 


their work. By means of the loan, the lender, as 


it were, aſſigns to the borrower his right to a cer- 
tain 1 of the annual en of the land and 


labour 
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labour of the country, to nme as the her 
xower pleaſes, 7 


Tux quantity of FI b * as it is 
commonly expreſſed, of money which can be lent 
at intereſt in any country, is not regulated by the 
value of the money, whether paper or coin, which 
ferves as the inſtrument of the different loans made 

in that country, but by the value of that part 
* the annual produoe which, as ſoon as it comes 
either from the ground, or from the hands of the 
productive labourers, is deſtined not only for re- 
placing a capital, but ſuch a capital as the owner 
does not-care to be at the trouble of employing 
. himſelf. As fuch capitals: are commonly lent out 
and paid back in money, they conſtitute what is 
called the monicd intereſt. It is diſtin&, not only 
from the landed, but from the trading and manu- 
facturing intereſts, as in theſe laſt the owners them- 
ſelves employ their own capitals. Even in the 
monied intereſt, however, the money is, as it were, 
but the deed of aſſignment, which conveys from 
one hand to another thoſe capitals which the owners 
do not care to employ themſelves. Thoſe capitals 
may be greater in almoſt any proportion, than the 
amount of the, money which ſerves as the inſtru- 
ment of their conveyance; the ſame pieces of 
money ſuceeſſwely ſerving for many different loans, 
as well as for many different purchaſes. A, for 
example, lends to W a thouſand pounds, with 
which W inimediately-purchaſes of B a thouſand 
pounds worth of goods. B having no. occaſion for 
the money himſelf, lends the identical pieces to X, 
with which X immediately. purchaſes of C another 
thouſand . worth of _—_ C in the fame 


manner; 
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manner, and for the ſame reaſon, lends them _ | 
who again purchaſes. goods. with them of D. In 
this manner the ſame pieces, either of coin, or of 
paper, may, in the courſe of a few days, ſerve as 
the inſtrument of three different loans, and of 'three 
different purchaſes, each of which is, in value, equal 
to the whole amount of thoſe pieces. What the 
three monied men A, B, and C, aſſign to the three 
borrowers, W, X, Y, is the power of making thoſe 
purchaſes. In this power conſiſt both the value and 
the uſe of the loans. The ſtock lent by the three 
monied men, is equal to the value of the goods 
which can be purchaſed with it, and is three times 
greater than that of the money with which the pur- 
chaſes are made. Thoſe loans, however, may be 
all perfectly well ſecured, the goods purchaſed by 
the different debtors being ſo employed, as, in due 
time, to bring back, with a profit, an equal value 
either of coin or of paper. And as the ſame pieces 
of money can thus ſerve as the inſtrument of differ- 
ent loans to three, or, for the ſame reaſon, to thirty 
times their value, ſo they may likewiſe —_— 
ſerve as the Infiromcac of E n * 


Acartpat leut at niet may, in akin man- 
ner, be conſidered as an aſſignment from the lender 
do the borrower of a certain conſiderable portion of 

the annual produce; upon condition that the bor- 

rower in return ſhall, during the continuance of the 
boan, annually aſſign to the lender a ſmaller portion, 
called the intereſt; and at the end of it a portion 
equally conſiderable with that Which had originally 
been aſſigned to him, called the repayment. Though 
money, either coin or paper, ſerves generally as the 
* of Re both ta the naler, and to the 


= n 
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more conſiderable portion, it is itſelf altogether 8928 
ferent from what is aſſigned by it. | 456 


be proportion as that ſhare of the cane 8 
whith; as ſoon as it comes either from the ground, 
or from the hands of the productive labourers, is 
deſtined for replacing a capital, increaſes in any 
country, what is called the monied intereſt naturally 
increaſes with it. The increaſe of / thoſe parti- 


cular capitals from which the owners wiſh to 


derive a revenue, without being at the trouble of 
employing them themſelves, naturally accompanies 
the general increaſe of capitals; or in other words, 


as ſtock increaſes, the quantity of ſtock to be lent at 


intereſt grows gradually n and * 
As the quantity of ſtock to be lent at intereſt | 


35 increaſes, the intereſt, or the price which muſt be 


paid for the uſe of that ſtock, neceſſarily diminiſhes, 
not only from thoſe general cauſes which make 
the market price of things commonly diminiſh as 
their quantity increaſes, but from other cauſes 
which are peculiar to this particular caſe. As 
capitals increaſe in any country, the profits which 
can be made by employing them neceſſarily dimi- 
niſh. It becomes gradually more and more diffi- 
cult to find within the country a profitable method 
of employing any new capital. There ariſes in 
conſequence a competition between different capi- 
tals, the owner of one endeavouring to get poſſeſ- 


ſion of that employment which is occupied by ano- 
ther. But upon moſt occaſions he can hope to 

Juſtle that other out of this employment, by no 

other means but by dealing upon more reaſonable 


terms. He muſt not only ſell what he deals in. 
ſomawhat 


* 
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ſomewhat cheaper, but in order to get it to ſell, he 
muſt ſometimes too buy it dearer. The demand 


for productive labour, by the increaſe of the funds 
which are deſtined for maintaining it, grows every 


day greater and greater. Labourers eaſily find 


employment, but the owners of capitals find it diffi- 


cult to get labourers to employ. Their competition 
raiſes the wages of labour, and ſinks the profits of 5 
ſtock. But when the profits which can be made 
by the uſe of a capital are in this mafine 
niſhed as it were at both ends, the price which 
can be paid for the uſe of it, that is the rate 


_ of intereſt, muſt nocellanty be 2 with 
them. 8 


Mz. Locke, Mr. Law, and Mr. — 


as well as many other writers, ſeem to have ima- 


gined that the increaſe of the quantity of gold and 
ſilver, in conſequence of the diſcovery of the Spa- 
niſh Weſt Indies, was the real cauſe of the lower- 
ing of the rate of intereſt through the greater part 
of Europe. Thoſe metals, they ſay, having be- 
come of leſs value themſelves, the uſe of any par- 
ticular portion of them neceſſarily became of leſs 


value too, and conſequently the price which could 


be paid for it. This notion, which at firſt ſight - 


ſeems fo plauſible, has been ſo fully expoſed. by 


Mr. Hume, that it is, perhaps, unneceſlary to ſay 


any thing more about it. The following very 

ſhort and plain argument, however, may ſerve to 
explain more diſtinctly the fallacy which ſeems 0 
1 have miſled thoſe enen 1 5 


Boron the eee of the 5a welt In- 
dies, ten per cent. ſeems to have been the common 


rate 
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rate of intereſt through the greater part of Europe. 
It has ſince that time in different countries ſunk to 
fix, five, four, and three per cent. Let us ſuppoſe 
that in every particular country the value of ſilver 
has ſunk preciſely in the fame proportion as the 
rate of intereſt; and that in thoſe countries, for 
example, where intereſt has been reduced from ten 
to five-per cent. the ſame quantity of ſilver can now 
purchaſe iuſt half the quantity of goods which it could 
have purchaſed before. This ſuppoſition will not, I 
believe, de found Any where agreeable to the truth, 
but it is the moſt favourable to the opinion which 
we are going to examine and even upon this ſup- 
poſition it is utterly impoſſible that the lowering of 
the value of ſilver could have the ſmalleſt tendency 
to lower the rate of intereſt. If a hundred pounds 
are in thoſe; countries now of no more value than 
fifty-pounds were then, ten pounds muſt now be of 
no more value than five pounds were then. What- 
ever were the cauſes which lowered the value of the 
capital, the ſame muſt neceſſarily have lowered that 
- -of the intereſt, and exactly in the ſame proportion. 
The proportion between the value of the capital 
and that of the intereſt, muſt have remained the 
ſame, thoughi the rate had never been altered. By 
altering the rate, on the contrary, the proportion 
between thoſe two values is neceſſarily altered. If a 
hundred pounds now are worth no more than fifty 
were then, five pounds now can be worth no more 
than two pounds ten ſhillings were then. By re- 
dueing the rate of intereſt, therefore, from ten to 
five per cent. we give for the uſe of à capital, 
which is ſuppoſed to be equal to one-half of 
ts | former 9K an een which | is equal to 
oOone-⸗ 
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one-fourth rays tn of the e of the former” in- 
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28 SED in ** — X 7 while 
that of the commodities circulated by. * of it 
than to diminiſn the value of that metal. The 

nominal value of all ſorts of goods would be 
greater, but their real value would be preciſely the 

ſame as before. They would be exchanged for a 

greater number of pieces of ſilver; but the quantity 

of labour which they could command, the number 
of people whom they could maintain and employ, 
would be preciſely the ſame. The capital of tha 
country would be the ſame, though a greater num - 
ber of pieces might be requiſite for conveying any | 
equal portion of it from one hand to another. The | 
deeds of aſſignment, like the conveyances of a ver- 
bole attorney, would be more cumberſome, but the 
thing aſſigned, would be , preciſely. the ſame as be- 
fore, and could produce. only the ſame effects. 

The funds for maintaining productive labour being 

the ſame, the demand for it would be the ſame, 
Its price or wages, therefore, . though/ nominally 
| greater, would really be the ſame. They would 
be paid in a greater number of pieces of ſilver; 
but they would purchaſe only the ſame quantity of 


| goods. The profits of ſtock, would be the ſame 
both nominally and really. The wages of labour 
are commonly computed by the quantity of ſilver | 
which is paid to the labourer. When that is in- | 
| creaſed, therefore, his wages appear to be increaſed, 
5 though they may ſometimes be no greater than 
before. But the eng of ſtock are not computed ; 
-rigil by 
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by the number of pieces of ſilver with which they 1 
are paid, but by the proportion which thoſe pieces 


bear ta the whole capital employed. Thus in a 
particular country five ſhillings a week are ſaid to 
be the common wages of labour, and ten per cent. 


the common profits of ſtock. But the whole ca- 


pital of the country being the ſame as before, the 


competition between the different capitals of indi- 
viduals into which it was divided would likewiſe 
be the ſame. They would all trade with the ſame 
advantages and diſadvantages. The common pro- 


portion between capital and profit, therefore, would 
be the ſame, and conſequently the common in- 
tereſt of money; what can commonly be given 


for the uſe of money being neceſſarily regulated 
W what can nent de made 17 5 wo 


Djs aſe" in the ks: af; comma . 
i circulated within the country, while that 
of the money which circulated them remained the 


fame, would, on the contrary, produce many 


other important effects, beſides that of raiſing the 


value of the money. The capital of the country, 


though it might nominally be the ſame, would 


really be augmented. It might continue to be 
_ expreſſed by the ſame quantity of money, but it 
would command a greater quantity of labour. The 


quantity of productive labour which it could main- 
tain and employ would be increaſed, and conſe- 
quently” the demand for that labour. Its wages 


would naturally riſe with the demand, and yet 
might appear to fink. They might be paid with a 
n * of money, but * fmaller quantity 
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might purchaſe a greater quantity of goods than a 
greater had done before. The profits of ſtock 


would be diminiſhed both really and in appearance. 


The whole cpital of the country being augmented, 


the competition between the different capitals of 


which it was compoſed, would naturally be aug- 
mented along with it. The owners of thoſe parti- 


cular capitals would be obliged;to content theniſelves 


with a ſmaller proportion of the produce of that la- 
bour which their reſpective capitals employed. The 

intereſt of money, keeping pace always With the 
profits of ſtock, might, in this manner, be greatly - 
diminiſhed, though the value of money, or the 


quantity of goods which any particular DG 7 
purchaſe, was greatly ons. Wit $i 


In, ſome countries the intereſt of money fab been 
prohibited by law. -But as ſomething can. every- 


where be made by the uſe of money, ſomething | 


ought everywhere to be paid for the uſe of it. 


This regulation, inſtead of preventing, has been 


found from experience to enereaſe the evil of uſury; 


the debtor being obliged to pay, not only, for the 
uſe of the money, but for the riſk which his credi- 
tor runs by accepting a compenſation for that uſe. 
He is obliged, if one may ſay fo, to inſufe op cre- 


ditor from the penalties of Wann 


In countries where intereſt i is permitted, the law, 
in order to prevent the extortion of uſury, generally 


fixes the higheſt rate which can be taken without 


incurring a penalty. This rate ought always to be 


ſomewhat above the loweſt market price, or the price 
Which is commonly paid for the uſe of money by 


thoſe who can give the moſt undoubted ſecurity. 
: r 
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IHF this legal rate ſhould be fixed below / the loweſt 


market rate, che effects of this fixation muſt be near= 

Zee ane as thoſe of a total prohibition of intereſt. 
he © "IE 

the uſe of it is worth, and the debtor muſt pay him 

ber che riſt which he runs by accepting the full 


value of that uſe. If it is fixed preciſely at the 
loweſt market price, it ruins with honeſt people, who 


reſpect the laws of their country, the credit of all 
thoſe WhO cannot give the very beſt ſecurity, and 
obliges zhern to have recourſe to exorbitant uſurers. 

In a ountry, ſuch as Great Britain, where money 
is lent to government at three per cent. and to 
private people upon good ſeeurity at four and four 


and a half; the preſent legal rate, * cent. is 
E as | ap as hah 


%.# 4 


intereſt in Great Britain, for example, was fixed fo 


high as eight or ten per cent. the greater part of che 


money which was to be lent, would be lent to pro- 


digals and projectors, who alone would be willing to 


give this high intereſt. Sober people, who will give 
for the uſe of money no more than a part of what they 
are likely to make by the uſe of it, would not ven- 
ture into the competition. A great part of the capi- 
tal of che country would thus be kept out of the 
hands which were moſt likely to make a profitable 


and advantageous uſe” of it, and throw n into thoſe 


which were moſt likely to waſte and deſtroy it 


i Where the legal rate of tereſt, on the contrary, is 


fixed but a very little above the loweſt market rate, 


: ſober — are univerſally — as borrowers, 
to 


itor will not lend his money for leſs” than 


Tur kegel rate, iris to be oblervad. * it 
aten be {omen han above, ought not to be much 
above the loweſt market rate. If the legal rite of N 
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to prodigals and projectors. The perſon who lends. 


money gets nearly as much intereſt from the former 


as he dares to take from the latter, and his money 
is much fafer in the hands of the one ſet of people ; 
than in thoſe of the other. A. great part of the 


capital of the country is thus thrown into the hands 
in which it is moſt m to be * wit * 


vantage. 


Was ds the common rate of Wet 
below the loweſt ordinary market rate at the time 
when that law is made. Notwithſtanding the edit 
of 1766, by which the French king attempted» to 
reduce the rate of intereſt from five to four per cent. 
money continued to be lent in France at five per cent.; 


_ the law being evaded in ſeveral different waYs, 
Tas ordinary. market price. of land, it is to be = 


obſerved, depends everywhere upon the  ordi 


market rate of intereſt. The perſon who bas "4 


capital from which he wiſhes to derive a revenue, 
without taking the trouble to employ it himſelf, deli- 
berates whether he ſhould buy land with it, or lend 
it out at intereſt. The ſuperior ſecurity of land, to- 


gether with ſome other advantages which almoſt 


everywhere attend upon this ſpecies of property, 3 
will generally diſpoſe him to content himſelf with 


ſmaller revenue from land, than what he might have 


Theſe ad- 


by lending out his money at intereſt. 


vantages are ſufficient to compenſate a certain differ 
ence of revenue; but they will compenſate a certain dif- 


ference only; and if the rent of land ſhould fall ſhort. 


of the intereſt of money by a greater difference, no- 
body would buy land, which would ſoon reduce its 


ordinary price. On the contrary, 1 the wat” 
Vol.. LY K 
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ſhould much more than compenſate the difference, 
every body would buy land, which again would ſoon 
raiſe its ordinary price.” When intereſt was at ten 
per cent. land was commonly fold for ten and twelve 
f years purchaſe. As intereſt ſunk to ſix, five, and 
four per cent. the price of land roſe to twenty, five 
and twenty, and thirty years purchaſe. The market 
rate of intereſt is higher 1 in France than in England; 
and, the common. price of land is lower. In Eng- 
land it commonly ſells at thirty; in France at 


Ay. years e 
. * — . : - 3 Fi 3 * 
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Houen al An are deſtined for the 
maintenance of productive labour only, yet the 
quantity of that labour, which equal capitals are 
capable of putting into motion, varies extreamly 
according to the diverſity of their employment ; as 
does likewiſe the value which that employment adds 
to the inf! produce of the land n n of _ 
c— 2 


A CAPITAL may be employed i in Der different 
ways: either, firſt, in procuring the rude produce 
annually required for the uſe and conſumption of 
the ſociety ; or, ſecondly, in manufacturing and 
preparing that rude produce for immediate uſe and 
conſumption; or, thirdly, in tranſporting either 
the rude or manufactured produce from the places 

where they abound to thoſe where they are wanted; 
| 2 I or, 


«a * <4 * 1 4 
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Os laſtly; in dividing particular portions of. either 


into ſuch ſmall parcels as ſuit the: occaſional deme 
of thoſe who want them. In the firſt; way are em- 


ployed the capitals of all thoſe who undertake the 
im provement or cultivation of lands, mines, or fiſh- - 


eries; in the ſecond, thoſe of all maſter manufac- 


turers; in the third, thoſe of all wholeſale: mer- 
chants; and in the fourth, thoſe of all retailers. It 


is difficult to conceive that a capital ſhould be em- 


ployed in any way which may not c be cd under 


5 ſome one or other of thoſs 8 7 off E 35 | 


7 


1 5 © 8 5 


„Hue of thoſe foi cite . a ca- 


dur is eſſentially neceſſary either to the: exiſtence or 


extenſion of the other 1 or to 5 ho e con- 
Wr of the 3 It | forts Hoe 


. „* 


Bannern capital was ior in . 


| produce to a certain degree of abundance, / nie 


Ig en p. nor n 1 a kind could exiſt. 


Une! a — * was ed in mi | 
ther part of the rude produce which requires a good 
deal of preparation before it can be fit for uſe and 
conſumption, it either would never be produced, 


5 becauſe there eould be no demand for it; or if it 


was produced ſpontaneouſly, it would be of no value 


in exchange, and could add n to the wealth of 


the ſociety. - 32 bots oft *% © ES 


UnLess a * was 1 in tranſporting 


either the rude or manufactured produce from the 


places where it abounds to thoſe where it is wanted, 
no more of either could be produced than was ne- 


* for the conſumption of the neighbourhood: 
K 2 8 


* 
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Tue capital of the merchant exchanges the ſurplus 
produce of one place for that of another, and thus 
encourages 'the induſtry _ ae pal the oy” 
ments of both. 1 


| 1 was e in . and 
dividing bertuin portions either of the rude or manu 
factured produce, into ſuch ſmall parcels as ſuit the 


occaſional demands of thoſe who want them, every | 


man would be obliged to purchaſe a greater quantity 
of the goods he wanted, than his unmediate occa- 
ſions required. If there was no ſuch trade as a 
butcher, for example, every man would be obliged 
to purchaſe a whole ox or a whole ſheep at a time. 
This would generally be inconvenient to the rich, 
and much more ſo to the poor. If a poor workman 
was obliged to purchaſe a month's or ſix months 
proviſions at a time, a great part of the ſtock which 
he employs as a capital, in the inſtruments of his 
trade, or in the furniture of his ſhop, and which 
yields him a revenue, he would be forced to place in 
that part of his ſtock which is reſerved for immediate 
conſumption, and which y ields him no revenue. 
Nothing can be more convenient for ſuch a perſon 
than to be able to purchaſe his ſubſiſtence from day 
to day, or even from hour to hour as he wants it. 
He is thereby enabled to employ almoft his whole 
ſtock as a capital. He is thus enabled to furniſh 
work to a greater value, and the profit which he 
makes by it in this way much more than compen- 
fates the additional price which the profit of the re- 
tailer impoſes upon the goods. The prejudices of 
ſome political writers againſt ſhopkeepers and tradeſ- 
men, are altogether without foundation. So far is 


t from being neceſſary either to tax them. or to re- 
| ſtrict 
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ſtrict their numbers, that they can never be multi- 
| plied fo as to hurt the publick, though they may ſo 

as to hurt one another. The quantity of grocery 
goods, for example, which can be ſold in a par- 
ticular town, is limited by the demand of that town 
and neighbourhood. The capital, therefore, which 
can be employed 1 in the grocery trade cannot ex- 
ceed what is ſufficient to purchaſe that quantity. 
I this capital is divided between two different gro- 
cers, their competition will tend to make both of 
them ſell cheaper, than if it were in the hands of 


one only; and if it were divided among twenty, 


their competition would be juſt ſo much the greater, 
and the chance of their combining together, in 
order to raiſe the price, juſt ſo much the leſs. Their 
competition might perhaps ruin ſęme of themſelves; 
but to take care of this is the buſineſs of the parties 
concerned, and it may ſafely be truſted to their 
diſcretion. It can never hurt either the conſumer, 
or the producer; on the contrary, it muſt tend to 
make the retailers both ſell cheaper and buy dearer, 
than if the whole trade was monopolized by one or 
two perſons. Some of them, perhaps, may ſome- 
times decoy a weak cuſtomer to buy what he has 
no occaſion for. This evil, however, is of too ſittle 

importance to deſerve the publick attention, nor 
would it neceſſarily be prevented by reſtricting their 
numbers. It is not the multitude of ale-houſes, 
to give the moſt ſuſpicious example, that occaſi- 
ons a general diſpoſition to drunkenneſs among the 
common people; but that diſpoſition ariſing from 

other cauſes neceſſarily gives em FRO to a mul- 
utude of Rs. 


— 
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Tur d whoſe capitals are employed i in any 
=» thoſe four ways are themſelves productive la- 
bourers. Their labour, when properly directed, 
fixes and realizes itſelf in the ſubject or Lenckble 
commodity upon which it is beſtowed, and general- 
ly adds to its price the value at leaſt of their own. 
maintenance and conſumption. The profits of the 
farmer, of the manufacturer, of the merchant; and 
retailer. are all drawn from the- price 'of the goods 
which the two firſt produce, and the two laſt buy 
And ſell. Equal capitals however, employed in 
each of thoſe four different ways, will put into mo- 
tion very different quantities of productive labour, 
and augment too in very different proportions the 
value of the annual produce of the land and e 
2 the Weiety o which wy — TEL 


Tux: capital of; the retailer e eogorher 
with: its profits, that of the . merchant of whom he 
| purchaſes goods, and thereby enables him to con- 
tinue his buſineſs. The retailer himſelf is the only 
productive labourer whom it employs. _ In his pro- 
fits, conſiſts the whole value which its employment 
adds to the annual ara of the * * e 
of the ſociety. od. 


ts capital of the . — — 4 
en e with their profits, the capitals of the farm- 
ers and manufacturers of whom he purchaſes the 
rude and manufactured produce which he deals in, 
and thereby enables them to continue their re- 
ſpective trades. It is by this ſervice chiefly that he | 
contributes indirectly to ſupport the productive la- 
bour of the ſociety, and to increaſe the value of 


its annual produce. His capital employs too the 
| ſailors | 
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Gern and carriers who tranſport his goods, from 
one place to another, and it augments the price of 
thoſe goods by the value, not only of his profits, 
but of their wages. This is all the productive la- 
bour which it immediately puts into motion, and 
all the value which it immediately adds to the an- 
4 nual produce. Its operation in both theſe reſpects 
is a good deal e to * of the e of, the 


retailer, ho 3 FR 


| PART of the capital of the mater maine e 
is employed as a fixed capital in the inſtruments of 
his trade, and replaces, together with its profits, 
that of ſome other artificer of whom he purchaſes 
them. Part of his circulating capital is employed 
in purchaſing materials, and replaces, with their 
profits, the capitals of the farmers and miners of 
whom he purchaſes them. But a great part of it is 
always, either annually, or in a much ſhorter pe- 
riod, diſtributed among the different wotkmen 
whom he employs. It augments the value of thoſe 
materials by their wages, and by their maſters pra- 
fits upon the whole ſtock of wages, materials, and 
inſtruments of trade employed in the buſineſs. It 
puts into motion, therefore, a much greater quan- 
tity of productive labour, and adds a much greater 
value to the annual produce of the land and labour 
of the ſociety, than an equal 2925 in the gn abs of 

any wholeſale merchant. | pet Ne Is 


No equal capital puts into motion a greater 
quantity of productive labour than that of the 
farmer. Not only his labouring ſervants, but his 
labouring cattle, are productive labourers. In agri- 


n too nature ! along with man; and 
Ben | : "hou 


18 


- 
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though her labour cofts no expence, its produce 
has its value, as well as that of the moſt ex penſive 
workmen. The moſt important operations of 
agriculture ſeem intended, not ſo much to increaſe, 
though they do that too, as to direct the fertility of 
nature towards the production of the plants moſt 
profitable to man. A field overgrown with briars 
and brambles may frequently produce as great a 
quantity of vegetables as the beſt cultivated vine- 
yard or corn field. Planting and tillage frequently 
regulate more than they animate the active fertility 

of nature; and after all their labour, a great part of 
the work always remains to be done by her. The 
labourers and labouring cattle, therefore, employed 
in agriculture, not only occaſion, like the workmen 
in manufactures, the reproduction of a value equal 
to their own conſumption, or to the capital which 
employs them, together with its owners profits ; ;. 
but of a much greater value. Over and above the 
capital of the farmer and all its profits, they regu- 
_ larly occaſion the reproduction of the rent of the 
landlord, This rent may be conſidered as the pro- 
duce of thoſe powers of nature, the uſe of which 
the landlord lends to the farmer. It is greater or 
ſmaller according to the ſuppoſed extent of thoſe 
powers, or, in other words, according to the ſup- 
poſed natural or improved fertility of the land. It 
is the work of nature which remains after deducting 
or compenſating every thing which can be regarded 
as the work of man, It is ſeldom leſs than a 
fourth, and frequently more than a third of the 
whole produce. No equal quantity of productive 
labour employed in manufactures can ever occaſion 
x o * 2 reproduction. In them nature does 
nothing ; 
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nothing; man does all; and the reproduction muſt 
always be in proportion to the ſtrength of the agents 
that occaſion it. The capital employed in agricul- 
ture, therefore, not only puts into motion a greater 
quantity of productive labour than any equal capital 
employed in manufactures, but in proportion too 
to the quantity of productive labour which it em- 
ploys, it adds a much greater value to the annual 
produce of the land and labour of the country, to 
the real wealth and revenue of its inhabitants. Of 
all the ways in which a capital can be employed, it 


is by far the moſt advantageous to the ſociety, 


"Tax capitals employed in "ha agriculture and i in 


the retail trade of any ſociety, muſt always reſide 


within that ſociety. Their employment is confin- 


ed almoſt to a preciſe ſpot, to the farm, and to the . 
= ſhop of the retailer. They muſt generally too, 


though there are ſome exceptions to this, l to 
reſident members of the ſociety. 


Tus . of a wholeſale merchant, off the uz 
trary, ſeems to have no fixed or neceſſary reſidence 
anywhere, but may wander about from place to 
place, according as it can either buy cheap or ſell 


Tux capital of the manufacturer muſt no doubt 
reſide where the manufacture is carried on; but 
where this ſhall be, is not always neceſſarily deter- 
mined. It may frequently be at a great diſtance 
both from the place where the materials grow, and 
from that where the complete manufacture is con- 

ſumed, Lyons is very diſtant both from the places 


which afford the materials of its „„ and 
rom 
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from thoſe which, conſume them. - - The, people of | 
faſhion. in Sicily are cloathed i in ſilks made in other 
countries, from the materials Which their own pro- 


| duces. Part of. the. wool of Spain, i is manufactured 


in * Ten, and 8855 — that t 0 5 


e the 1. whoſe bel exports | 
the ſurplus produce of any ſociety be a native or a 
foreigner, i is of very. little importance, If he is + 
foreigner, the number of their productive Jabourers 
is neceſſarily leſs than if he had been a native by 
one man only; and the value of their annual pro- 
duce, by the profits of that one man. The ſailors 
or carriers whom he employs may ſtill belong indif- 
ferently either to his country, or to their country, or 
to ſome third country, | in the ſame manner as if he 
had been a native. The capital of a foreigner 
gives a value to their ſurplus produce equally with 
that of a native, by exchanging it for ſomething 
+ which there is a demand at home. It as effectu- 

Y repſſpces the capital of the perſon who pro- 
425 that ſurplus, and as effectually enables him to 
continue his huſineſs; the ſervice by which the ca 
| pital of a wholeſale merchant NN contributes to 

value of the annual produce of the ſociety to which 
he belongs. | 


Ir is bf more Slate that the capital of the 
manufacturer "ſhould refide within the country. It 
neceffarily puts into motion a greater, quantity of 
productive labour, and adds a greater value to the 
annual produce of the land and labour of the ſociety. 
le may, 2 be LIL uſeful to the country, 

1 "though 


ALS 
9 8 


of the Britiſh manufacturers ho work up the flax 


and hemp annually imported from the coaſts of „ 


Baltick, are ſurely very uſeful to the countries 
which produce them. Thoſe materials are a part 


of the ſurplus produce of. thoſe. countries which, 
unleſs it was annually exchanged for ſomething 


which is in demand there, would be of no value, 
and would ſoon ceaſe to be produced. The mer- 


chants who export it, replace the capitals of the 
people who produce it, and thereby encourage them 


to continue the production; and the Britiſh manu- 
facturers 1 18 the n of n merchants. 


A PARTICULAR "count 4 in i the PEER manner 9 


a particular perſon, may frequently not have capital 


ſufficient both to improve and cultivate all its lands, 


to manufacture and prepare. their whole rude pro- 
duce for immediate uſe and conſumption, and to 
tranſport the ſurplus part either of the rude or ma- 
nufactured produce to thoſe diſtant markets where 
it can be exchanged for ſomething for which there 


is a demand at home: The inhabitants of many 


different parts of Great Britain have not capital ſuf- 
ficient to improve and cultivate all their lands. 
The wool of the ſouthern counties of Scotland is, a 
great part of it, after a long land carriage through 
very bad roads, manufactured in Yorkſhire, for 


want of a capital to manufacture it at home. There 


are many little manufacturing towns in Great Bri- 
tain, of which the inhabitants have not capital ſuſfi- 


cient to tranſport the produce of their own induſtry _ 


to thoſe diſtant markets where. there is demand and 


conſumption for it. If there are any merchants . 


among 
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— r 
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among them, they are properly only the agents of 


wealthier merchants who reſide 1 in r ſome of the 2 74855 
commercial cities. s 


Warr the ad of any country is not ſufficient 
for all thoſe three purpoſes, in proportion as a 
greater ſhare of it is employed in agriculture, the 
greater will be the quantity of productive * 
which it puts into motion within the country; 
will likewiſe be the value which its eee 
adds to the annu produce of the land and labour 


of the ſociety. After agriculture, the capital en- 
ployed in manufactures put into motion the greateſt 


quantity of productive labour, and adds the greateſt 
value to the annual produce. That which is em- 


ployed in the trade of exportation, has the leaſt ef- | 


fed t of wy of the three. 


Tur country, indubd; which has not 3 ſuf- 
ficient for all thoſe three purpoſes, has not arrived 
at that degree of opulence for which it ſeems natu- 
rally deftined. To attempt, however, premature- 
ly and with an inſufficient capital, to do all the three 
is certainly not the thorteſt way for a ſociety, no 
more than it would be for an individual, to acquire 


a ſufficient one. The capital of all the individuals 
of a nation, has its limits in the ſame manner as 


that of a ſingle individual, and is capable of execu- 
ting only certain purpoſes. The capital of all the 
individuals of a nation is increaſed in the ſame man- 


ner as that of a ſingle individual, by their continu- 


ally accumulating and adding to it whatever they 


ſave out of their revenue. It is likely to increaſe 


the faſteſt, therefore, when it is employed in the 


way 


A.M rn oo end, 
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way that affords the greateſt revenue to all the in- 


habitants of the country, as they will thus be en- 


abled to make the greateſt ſavings. But the reve- 


nue of all the inhabitants of the country is neceſſari- 


ly in proportion to the value of the annual pr oduce P 


nem labour. 


Ir has been hy: ;priveigeh non of the 8 pro- 
greſs of our American colonies towards wealth and 


greatneſs, that almoſt their whole capitals have hi- 
therto been employed in agriculture. They have 


no manufactures, thoſe houſehold and coarſer ma- 
nufactures excepted which neceſſarily accompany 
the progreſs of agriculture, and which are the work 
of the women and children in every private family. 
The greater part both of the exportation and coafſt- 


ing trade of America, is carried on by the capitals | 
of inerchants who reſide in Great Britain. Even the 


ſtores and warehouſes from which goods are retailed 
in ſome provinces, particularly in Virginia and 
Maryland, belong many of them to merchants who 


reſide in the mother country, and afford one of the 


few inſtances of the retail trade of a ſociety being 


carried on by the capitals of thoſe. who are not reſi- 


dent members of it. Were the Americans, either 
by combination or by any other ſort of violence, to 
ſtop the importation of European manufactures, 


and, by thus giving a monopoly to ſuch of their 


own countrymen as could manufacture the like 
goods, divert any conſiderable part of their capital 
into this employment, they would retard inſtead of 


accelerating the further increaſe in the value of their 


annual produce, and would obſtruct inftead of pro- 
moting the progreſs of their country towards real 


wealth 


* 
2 — 
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wealth and greatneſs.” This would be ſtill more the 
caſe, were they to attempt, in the ſame manner, 
to monopolize to themſelves their whole exportation 
Tur courſe of human proſperity, indeed, ſeems 
ſcarce ever to have been of ſo long continuance as 
to enable any great country to acquire capital ſuffi- 
cient for all thoſe three purpoſes; unleſs, perhaps, 


of we. give credit to the wonderful accounts of the 


wealth and cultivation of China, of thoſe of aneient 

Egypt, and of the ancient ſtate of Indoſtan. Even 

thoſe three countries, the wealthieſt, according to 
all accounts, that ever were in the world, are chief- 
ly renowned for their ſuperiority, in agriculture and 
manufactures. They do not appear to have been 
eminent for foreign trade. The ancient Egyptians 
had a ſuperſtitious antipathy to the ſea z a ſuperſti- 
tion nearly of the ſame kind prevails among the 
Indians; and the Chineſe have never excelled in fo- 
reign commerce. The greater part of the ſurplus 
produce of all thoſe three countries ſeem to have 
been always exported. by foreigners, who gave in 
change for it ſomething elſe for which they found 
a Anand e, eee gold and ow | 


# 


| Art is thus that the ſame nad vill i in ang coun- 

wy put into motion a greater or ſmaller, quantity of - 
productive labour, and add a greater or ſmaller 
value to the annual produce of its land and labour, 
according to the different proportions in which it is 
employed in agriculture, manufactures, and whole- 
ſale trade. The difference too is very great, accord- 


9 


| 
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| ig to the different ſorts of wholeſale trade in which 
| 35 part of: it is 0 2 3 701 2 irs $4 cf 44100 he; 1 
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- ALL wholeſale trade, all r in order to fell 
again by wholeſale, may be reduced to three diffe- 
rent ſorts. The home trade, the foreign trade of 
conſumption, and the carrying trade. The home 
trade is employed in purchaſing in one part af the 
fame country, and ſelling 1 in u 0 the produce 
of the induſtry of that country. It comprehends 
both the inland and the FR The foreign 
trade of conſumption is employed in purchaſing fo⸗ 
reign goods for home conſumption. The carrying 
trade is employed in tranſacting the commerce of 
foreign countries, or in e n 1 7 5 
4 one to another. | Sh | i 


79 


„Dun . 3 is em mployed i in 8 
in one part of the country in order to ſell in ano- 
ther the produce of the induſtry of that country, 
generally replaces by every | ſuch, operation, two | 
diſtin&t capitals that had both been employed Ih - 
the agriculture or manufactures of that country, and 
thereby enables them to continue that employment. 
When it ſends out from the reſidence of the mer- 
chant a certain value of commodities, it generally 
brings back in return at leaſt an equal value of 
other commodities. When both are the produce of 
domeſtick induſtry, it neceſſarily replaces by every 
5 ſuch operation two diſtinct capitals, which had both 
been employed in ſupporting productive labour, 
and thereby enables them to continue that ſupport. 
The capital which ſends Scotch manufactures to 
London, and brings back Engliſh corn and manu- 


faQuures to | Edinburgh, neceſſarily replaces, by 
| every 
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every ſuch operation, two Britiſh capitals which 


had both been 3 in the agriculture or ma· 
e ere Britain. 


M; pin n in 3 foreign 
0 for home conſumption, when this purchaſe is 
made with the produce of domeſtick induſtry, re- 
places too, by every ſuch operation, two diſtinct 
cnpitals; but one of them only is employed in ſup- 

porting domeſtick induſtry. The capital which 
fſends Britiſh goods to Portugal, and brings back 
Portugueſe goods to Great Britain, replaces by 
every ſuch operation only one Britiſh capital. The 
other is a Portugueſe one. Though the returns, 
therefore, of the foreign trade of conſumption 
ſhould be as quick as thoſe of the. home-trade, the 

capital employed in it will give but one-half the 
encouragement to the Ry or Bohr labour 
of ny. 1 4 | 


4Hhe# the returns of . foreign trade of ep d 


, tion are very ſeldom fo quick as thoſe of the home- 


trade. The returns of the home-trade' generally 


come in before the end of the year, and ſometimes 


tree or four times in the year. The returns of 
the foreign trade of conſumption ſeldom come in 
before the end of the year, and ſometimes not till 
after two or three years. A capital, therefore, em- 
ployed in the home-trade will ſometimes make 
twelve operations, or be ſent out and returned 
twelve times, before a capital employed in the 
foreign trade of conſumption has made one. If 
the capitals are equal, therefore, the one will give 
four and twenty times more encouragement and 
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Tux foreign goods for home-Confumption may 
ſometimes be purchaſed, not with the produce of 


domeſtick induſtry,” but with ſome other foreign 


goods. Theſe laſt, however, muſt have been pur- 


chaſed either immediately with the produce of do- 


meſtick induftry, or with ſomething elſe that had 
been purchaſed with it; for the caſe of war and 
conqueſt excepted, foreign goods can never be ae. 
quired, but in exchange for ſomething that had . 


been produced at home, either immediately, or 


after two or more different exchanges. The c. 
fects, therefore, of a capital employed in ſuch a 
round about foreign trade of conſumption, ate, in 
every reſpect, the ſame as thoſe of one employed in 
the moſt direct trade of the ſame kind, except that 
the final returns are likely to be ſtill more diſtant, 
as they muſt depend upon the returns of two or 


three diſtinct foreign trades. If the flax and hemp 


of Riga are purchaſed with the tobacco of Virginia, 


which had been purchaſed: with Britiſh: manufac- 


tures, the merchant muſt wait for the returns of 


two diſtinct foreign trades before he can employ 


the ſame capital in re- purchaſing a like quantity of 


Britiſh' manufactures. If the tobacco of Virginia 
had been purchaſed, not with Britiſh manufactures, 
but with the ſugar and rum of Jamaica which had 


been purchaſed with thoſe manufactures, he muſt 


wait for the returns of three. If thoſe two or three 


diſtin& foreign trades ſhould happen to be carried 


on by two or three diſtin& merchants, of whom 
he ſecond buys the goods imported by the firſt, 
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and the third buys thoſe imported by the mud, 
in order to export them again, each merchant in- 
deed will in this caſe receive the returns of his own 
capital more quickly; but the final returns of the 
whole capital employed in the trade will be juſt as 
now as ever. Whether the whole capital employed 
in ſuch à round about trade belong to one mer- 
<hant or to three, can make no difference with re- 
gard to the country, though it may with regard to 
the particular merchants. Three times a greater 
capital muſt in both caſes be employed, in order to 
exchange a certain value of Britiſh manufactures for 
a certain quantity of flax and hemp, than would 
have been neceſſary, had the manufactures and the 
flax and hemp been directly exchanged for one 
another. The whole capital employed, therefore, 
in ſuch a round about foreign trade of conſumption, 
will generally give leſs encouragement and ſuppori 
to the productive labour of the country, than an 
equal _— 5 in a more direct ande oy the 
9 Wind. 


Wu kuren bi; hs * contyidity wh 
which the foreign goods for home-conſumption are 
purchaſed, it can occaſion no eſſential difference ei- 
ther in the nature of the trade, or in the encourage- 
ment and ſupport which it can give to the produc- 
9 9 labour of the country from which it is carried 

If they are purchaſed with the gold of Brazil, 
yr ene or with the ſilver of Peru, this gold 
and ſilver, like the tohacco of Virginia, muſt have 
been purchaſed with ſomething that either was the 

© produce of the induſtry of the country, or, that had 
been 3 with 9 elſe that was 10. 
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80 Phe therefore, as the productive labour of the 
country is concerned, the foreign trade of conſump- 
tion which is carried on by means of gold and "434 
has all the advantages and all the inconveniencies of 
any other equally round about foreign trade of con- 
ſumption, and will replace juſt as faſt or Juſt as flow . 
the capital which is immediately employed in, ſup- 
porting that productive labour. It ſeems even to 
have one advantage over any other equally wund 
about foreign trade. The tranſportation of thoſe 
metals, from one. place to another, on, account of 
their ſmall bulk and great value, is leſs expenſive 
than that of almoſt any other foreign goods of 
equal value. Their freight is much leſs, and their 
inſurance not greater. An equal quantity of fo- 
reign, goods, therefore, may frequently be pur- 
chaſed. with a ſmaller _ quantity of the produce of 
domeſtick induſtry, by the intervention of gold and 


\ filver, than by that of any other foreign goods. 


The demand of the country" may frequently in this 
manner, be ſupplied more compleatly and at a 
ſmaller expence than in any other. Whether, by 
the continual exportation of thoſt metals, a trade of 
this kind. is likely to impoveriſn the country from 
which it is carried on, in any other way, I ſhall 
have oecaſion to examine at . TORE: here- 
o are 


wy 4. 5 part Wy the capital 5 any country Which 
is employed in the carry ing trade, is altogether 
withdrawn from ſupporting the productive labour of 
that particular country, to ſupport that of ſome 
2 foreign countries. Though it may replace by every 
operation two ain capitals, yet neither of them 
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belobg to that particular country. The capital of. | 
the Ppten merchant, wich carries tie corn of Po- | 
And to Portugal, al, and brings back thie fruits and 


Wines ö Portugal to Poland, feplaces by every ſuch 


operation n two capitals, neither of "which had been 
mnployed in "fapporng the productive labour of 


Holland; but one of them m ſupporting that of 


Poland, and the other that of Portugal. The 
Profits eB return regularly | to Holland, and conſti- 
"tute the whole addition which this trade neceffarily 
5 makes ; to the ahnual produce of the land and labour 
4 that country. When, indeed, tlie carrying trade 
'of, any Particular country 18 Aten on With the 
Hi and ſailors of that count „ that part of the 
. tha in it Which Fork the 1 is 


227 


on . manner. Thie trat he ule Was d, 
derived its name from 1 it, the” peo Ye ' of © ſuch coun- | 
tries being the carriers to other Countries. It does 
not, bowever, ſeein eſſential to the natute of the 
trade that it ſhould' be fo. A Dutetf merchant may, 
for example, employ Bis capital in tranſacting the 
commerce of Poland and Portugal, by carrying part 

of the ſurplus produce of the one to the other, not 
in Dutch, but in Britiſn bottoms. It- may be pre- 
_fumed, that he 4eually does o p ſorne particular 
occalions. It is Upon this acchunt, however, that 
.the carrying "trade has been ſuppoſed peentiarly ad- 
Vantageous to fuch a coumry as Great Britain, of 
which "the: defence and ſecurity depend upon the 


number e of its failors and hipping. But the fame 
capital 


4 % 
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capital may employ as many ſailors and. ſhipping, 
either in the foreign trade of conſumption, or even 
in the home trade, when carried on by coaſting 
veſſels, as it could in the carrying trade. The 
number of ſailors and ſhipping which any particular | 
capital can employ, does not depend upon the na- 
ture of the trade, but partly upon the bulk of the 
goods in proportion to their value, and partly upon | 
the diſtance of the ports between which they are fo 
be carried; chiefly upon the former of thoſe two 
circumſtances. - The coal-trade from Newcaſtle ta 
London, for example, employs more ſhipping than 
all the carrying trade of England, though the 
ports are at no great diſtance. To force, therefore, 
by extraordinary. encouragements, a larger thare 
of the capital of any country into the carrying 
trade, than what would naturally go to it, will 
not en, [nr A: the ſhipping o of that 
connrye. WE | 


Taz. capital, therefore, employed i in the 63 
trade of any country will generally give encourage: 
ment and ſupport to a greater quantity of produc- 
tive labour in that country, and encreaſe the value 
of its annual produce more than an equal capital : 
employed in the foreign trade of conſumption : and 
the capital employed in this latter trade has in both 
theſe reſpects a {till greater advantage over an equal 
capital employed i in the carrying trade. The riches, 
and, fo far as power depends upon riches, the 
Power of every country, muſt always be in propor- 
tion to the value of its animal produce, the fund 
from which all taxes muſt ultimately be paid. But 
the great object of the political ceconomy, of every 


23 is to encreaſe the riches and power of that 
; . 
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country. 11 ought, therefore, to give no preference | 
nor ſuperior encouragement to the foreign trade of 
conſumption above the home-trade, nor to the 
carrying trade above either of the other two. It 
ought neither to force nor to allure into cither of 
thoſe two channels, a greater ſhare of the capital of 
the country than what would naturally flow into 
them of 1 its own accord. 


EA CH of thoſe different branches! of hes; how- 
ever, is not only advantageous, but neceflary and 
unavoidable, when the courſe of things without 
any eben or Violence N introduces it. 


Ry 


Aria the prodyce of any variictilar brunch of 
ry exceeds what the demand of the country 
requires, the ſurplus muſt be ſent abroad, and ex- 
changed for ſomething for which there is a demand 
at home. Without ſuch exportation, a part of the 
productive labour of the country muſt ceaſe, and 
the value of its annual produce diminiſh. The 
land and labour of Great Britain produce generally 
more corn, woollens, and hard ware, than the de- 
Mand of the home-market requires. The ſurplus 
part of them, therefore, muſt be ſent abroad, and 
exchanged for- ſomething for which there is a de- 
mand at home. It is only by means of ſuch ex- 
portation, that this ſurplus can acquire a value ſuffi 
'+ cient to compenſate the labour and expence of 

producing it. The neighbourhood of the ſea-coaſt, 

and the banks of all navigable rivers, are advan- 
tageous ſituations for induſtry, only becauſe they 
facilitate the exportation and exchange of ſuch ſur- 
plus produce for ſomething elſe which 19 more in 
demand there, 18 


1 A LY ode 1 Sk 


War 
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Wu the foreign goods which are thus N20 
1 with the ſurplus produce of domeſtick in- 
duſtry exceed the demand of the home market, the 
ſurplus part of them muſt be ſent abroad again, 
and exchanged for ſomething more in demand at 

home. About ninety- ſix thouſand hogſheads of 
tobacco are annually purchaſed in Virginia and 
Maryland, with a part of the ſurplus produce of 
Britiſh induſtry. But the demand of Great Britain 
does not require, perhaps, more than fourteen 
thouſand: If the remaining eighty-two thouſand, 
therefore, could not be ſent abroad and exchanged 
for ſomething more in demand at home, the im- 
. portation of them muſt ceaſe immediately, and with 
it the productive labour of all thoſe inhabitants of 
Great Britain, who are at preſent employed in pre- 
paring the goods with which theſe eighty-two thou- 
ſand hogſheads are. annually purchaſed. Thoſe 
goods, which are part of the produce of the land 
and labour of Great Britain, having no market at 
home, and being deprived of that which they had 
abroad, muſt ceaſe to be produced. The moſt 
round about foreign trade of conſumption, there- 
fore, may, upon ſome occaſions, be as neceſſary for 
ſupporting the productive labour of the country, 
and the value of its annual Ne, as the moſt 
direct. | ; | 1 

Wurx the capital ſtock. of any country is in- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree, that it cannot be all em- 
Ployed in ſupplying. the conſumption, and ſupport- | 
ing the productive labour of that particular country, 
the ſurplus part of it naturally diſgorges itſelf into 
the carrying trade, and is em ployed in performing 
the lame offices to other countries. The carrying 

: trade 
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trade is the natural effect and fymptom of great 
national wealth: but it does not ſeem to be the 
natural cauſe of it. Thoſe ſtateſmen who have 
been diſpoſed to farour it with particular encou- 
ments, ſeem to have miſtaken the effect and 
ſymptom for the cauſe. - Holland, in proportion 
to the extent of the land and the number of its in- 
habitants, by far the richeſt country in Europe, has, 
accordingly, the greateſt ſhare of the carrying trade 
of Europe. England, perhaps the ſecond richeſt 
cbuntry of Europe, is likewiſe ſuppoſed to have a 
conſiderable ſhare of it; though what commonly 
paſſes for the carrying trade of England, will fre- 
quently, perhaps, be found to be no more than a 
round about foreign trade of conſumption. Such 
are, in a great meaſure, the trades which carry the 
goods of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and of America, 
to different European markets. Thoſe goods are 
generally purchaſed. either immediately with the 
produce of. Britiſh induſtry, or with ſomething elſe 
which had been- purchaſed with that produce, and 
the final returns of thoſe trades are generally uſed 
or conſumed in Great Britain. The trade which is 
carried on in Britiſh. bottoms between the different 
ports of the Mediterranean, and ſome trade of the 
ſame kind carried on by Britiſh merchants between 
the different ports of India, make, perhaps, the 
principal branches of what 1s Fran 12 _—_ 
tade of Great Britain, 


Tak extent of the home trade and of the capital 
which can be employed in it, is neceffarily limited 
by the value of the ſur plus produce of all thoſe 
ien Places within the country which have on | 

| 5 ay 
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ſon to exchange their reſpective productions with - 


one another. That of the foreign trade of con- 


ſumption, by the value of the ſurplus produce of the 
whole country, and of what: can be purchaſed with 
it. That of the carrying trade, by the value of the 

ſurplus produce of all the different countries in the 

world. Its poſſible extent, therefore, is in a 
manner infinite in compariſon of that of the other 
two, and is capable of ee the greateſt 


wn itals. 


" Daw l ay of: bis own private profit, is 
| ihe ſole motive which determines the owner of any 
capital to employ. it either 1n agriculture, manufac- 
tures, or in ſome particular branch of the wholeſale 
ot retail trade. The different quantities of produc- 
tive labour which it may put into motion, and the 
different values which it may add to the annual produce 
of the land and labour of the ſociety, according as it 
is employed in one or other of thoſe different ways, 
never enter into his thoughts. In countries, therefore, 
where agriculture is the moſt profitable of all employ- 
ments, and farming and improving the moſt direct 
roads to a ſplendid fortune, the capitals of indivi- 
duals will naturally be employed in the manner 
moſt advantageous to the whole ſociety. The 
profits of agriculture, however, ſeem to have no 
ſuperiority over thoſe of other employments i in any - 
part of Europe. Projectors, indeed, in every cor- 

ner of it, have within theſe few years amuſed the 
publick with moſt magnificent accounts of the 
profits to be made by the cultivation and imptove- 5 
ment of land. Without entering into any parti- 
ceular diſcuſſion of their calculations, a very ſimple 
Nn may ſatisfy us that the reſult of them 


muſt 1 
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muſt befalſe.” We ſee every day the moſt ſplendid 


fortunes that have been acquired in the courſe of a 
ſingle life by trade and manufactures, frequently 
from a very ſmall capital, ſometimes from no 
capital. A ſingle inſtance of ſuch à fortune ac- 
quired by agriculture in the ſame time, and from 


'  - ſuch a capital, has not, perliaps, occurred in Europe 


during the courſe of the preſent century. In all 
the great countries of Europe, however, much good 
land till remains uncultivated, and the greater part 
of what is cultivated is far from being improved to 
the: degree of which it is capable. Agriculture, 
therefore, is almoſt everywhere capable of abſorb- 
ing a much greater capital than has ever yet been 
employed in it. What circumſtances in the policy 
of Europe have given the trades which are carried 
on in towns ſo great an advantage over that which 
is carried on in the country, that private perſons 
frequently | find it more for their advantage to em- 
ploy their capitals in the moſt diſtant carrying | 
| trades of. Aſia and America, than in the im- 
| provement and cultivation of the moſt fertile 
fields in their own neighbourhood, 1 ſhall endea- 
vour to explain at full length in the two following 
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of the different Progreſs of ode. in 
different Nations. 5 


"CHAP. 1 


7 o the natural nan, 7 Op., 


| Thi E great commerce oof every civilized ſociety, 
is that carried on between the inhabitants of the 
town and thoſe of the country. It conſiſts in the 
exchange of rude for manufactured produce, either 
immediately, or by the intervention of money, or 
of ſome ſort of paper, which repreſents maney. 
The country ſupplies the town, with the means of 
ſubſiſtence, and the materials of manufacture. 
The town repays this ſupply by ſending back a 
part of the manu factured produce to the inhabi- 
tants of the country. The town, in which there 
neither is nor can be any reproduction of ſub- 
ſtances, may very properly be ſaid to gain its whole 
wealth and ſubſiſtence from the country. We muſt 
not, however, upon this account, imagine that the 
gain of the town is the loſs of the country. The 
gains of both are mutual and reciprocal, and the 
diviſion of labour is in this, as in all other caſes, 
advantageous to all the different perſons employed 
1 9 in 
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in the/ various occupations into which it is ſubdi- 
vided. The inhabitants of the country purchaſe of 
the town a greater quantity of manufactured goods, 
with the produce of a much ſmaller quantity ' of 
their own labour, than they muſt have employed 
had they attempted to prepare them themſelves, 
The town affords a market for the ſurplus produce 
of the country, or what is over and above the 

, maintenance of 'the cultivators, and it 1s there that 
the inhabitants of the country exchange it for 
ſomething elſe which is in demand among them. 
The greater the number and revenue of the inhabi- 
- tants of the town, the more extenſive is the market 
which it affords to thoſe of the country; and the 
more extenſive that market, it is always the more 
advantageous to a great number. The corn which 
grows within a mile of the town, ſells there for the 
ſame price with that which comes from twenty 
miles diftance. But the price of the latter muſt 
generally, not only pay the expence of raiſing and 
bringing it to market, but afford too the ordinary 
profits of agriculture to the farmer. The proprie- 

tors and cultivators of the country, therefore, which 
lies in the neighbourhood of the town, over and 
above the otdinary profits of agriculture, gain, in 
the price of what they ſell, the whole value of the 
carriage of the like produce that is brought from 
more diſtant parts, and they ſave, beſides, the 
whole value of this carriage in the price of what 
they buy. Compare the cultivation of the lands in 
the neighbourhood of any conſiderable town, with 
that of thoſe which lie at ſome diſtance from it, and 
ou will eaſily ſatisfy yourſelf how much the 
was is en * the eee ef the town. 

F Oe Among 
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Among all che brd ſpeeulations that have been 
propagated concerning the balance of trade, it has 
never been pretended that either — loſes 


by its commerce with the town, or the _ _ 


n hen the en ene is 
Eee TH NODES ern ae e 
05 Aa ibfifttice 3 is; in the nature of hills prior 6 
convenieney and luxury, ſo the induſtry which pro- 
cures the former, muſt neceſſarily be prior to that 
which miniſters to the latter. The cultivation and 
im provement o of” the _ K defend — 
the increaſe of a the town, which Karnifdd 1 
veniency 'agd' luxury. Tt'is the furplus 


means of conv 
| produce of the country only, or what is over and 
above the maintenance of the cultivators, that Son- 
ſtitutes the fubfiſtence of the "town, de En 
therefore increaſe only with the inereaſe of this ſur- 
plas · produce: The town, indeed, may not always 
dertve its Whole fübſiſtenes from“ the eSamtry im its 
neighbourhood}; or even from the territory to hien 
it belongs, but from very diſtant ountries; and 
this, thougli it forms no exception from the ge- 
neral rule, has occaſioned conſiderable variations 
in the 'progreſs of " opulence" in ere e 
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Tits order of things 5 sey d anos in 
general, though not in every particular country, 7 Ha 


in every particular country, promoted by the na- 
tural inclinations of man. If human inſtitutions 
had never thwarted thoſe natural inclinations, the 
towns could nowhere have increaſed beyond what 
whe? improvement and cultivation of the territory in 
N which 
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. which they were ſituated- could ſupport; till ſuch 
time, at leaſt, as the whole of that territory Was 
completely cultivated and improved. Upon equal, 

or nearly equal profits, moſt men will chuſe to em- 

ploy their capitals rather in the improvement and 
cultivation of land, than either in manufactures or in 
foreign trade. The man who employs his capita! 
in land, has it more under his view and command, 
and his fortune is much leſs liable to accidents than 
that of the trader, who, is obliged. frequently to 
commit it, not only to the winds and the waves, 
but to the more uncertain. elements of human folly 
and injuſtice, by giving great credits in diſtant 
countries to men, with whoſe character and firuati- | 
on he can ſeldom be thoroughly acquainted. The 
capital of the landlord, on che contrary, which is 
fixed in the improvement of his land, ſeems to be 
as well ſecured as the nature of human affairs can 
admit of. The beauty of the country beſides, the 
pleaſures of a country life, the tranquillity of mind 
which: it promiſes, and wherever the, injuſtice of 
human laws does not diſturb it, the independency 
which it really affords, have charms that more ot 
leſs attract every body; and as to cultivate the 
ground was the original deſtination of man, ſo i in 
every ſtage of his exiſtence he ſeems to retain, a pre- 
Ha for this n nnn, Py 
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1 K to the cultivation of land cannot be carried on, 
but with great inconveniency and continual inter- 
ruption- Smiths, carpenters, wheel-wrights, and 
5 plough-wrights, eee and 3 tanners, 
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one another; and as their reſidence is not, like that 
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the farmer has frequent occaſion for.'. Such _ 


too ſtand, occaſionally, in need of the aſſiſtance: of 


of the farmer, | neceſſarily tied down to a. preciſe 
ſpot, they naturally ſettle in. the neighbourhood: of 


one another, and thus form a ſmall town or village. 
The butcher, the brewer, and the baker, ſoon join 


them, together with many other artificers and re- 
tailers, neceſſary or uſeful for ſupplying their occa 


ſional wants, and who contribute ſtill further to 


augment the town. The inhabitants of the ton 
and thoſe of the country are, mutually, the ſervants 
of one another. The town is a continual” fair or 


market, to which the inhabitants of the country re- 
fort in order to exchange their rude for manufactur- 


ed produce. It is this commerce which ſupplies the 
inhabitants of the town both with the materials of 


their work, and the means of their ſubſiſtence. 


The quantity of the finiſhed work which they ſell 
to the inhabitants of the country, neceſſarily regu- 


lates the quantity of the materials and proviſions 
which they buy. Neither their employment nor 
ſubſiſtence, therefore, can augment, but in propor- 


tion to the augmentation of the demand from the 
country for finiſned work; and this demand can 
augment only in proportion to the extenſion of im- 


provement and cultivation. Had inſtitutions, 
therefore, never diſturbed the natural cou rſe of 


things, the progreſſive wealth and increaſe of the 


towns would, in every political ſociety, be conſe 
quential, and in proportion to the 1 improvement and 
eulen of the territory or country. 


In our North American 3 where unculti- 


vated land is ſtill to be had upon eaſy terms, no ma- 


nufackures 
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nufactures for diſtant ſale have ever yet been efta+ 
dlilned in any of tlieir tons. When an artificer 
has acquired a little more ſtock than is neceſſary for 
carrying on his own buſineſs in ſupplying the neigh- 
bouring country, he does not, in North America, 
attempt to eſtabliſi with it a manufacture for more 
diſtant ſale, but employs it in the purchaſe and im. 
provement of uncultivated land. From axtifiger he 
comes planter, and neither the large wages Nor 
the eaſy ſubſiſtence which that country affords to 
artificers, can bribe him rather to work for other 
people than for himſelf. He feels that an artificer 
is the ſervant of his cuſtomers, from whom he de- 
rivet his ſubſiſtence; but that a planter who culki- 
vates his own land, and derives his neceſſary ſub- 
ſiſtenoe from che labour of his own family, n. 
a My: r of all the 2 xd; 
. HO 514 0142603 40 EE E Ens * 419113 
I Aude, on the contrary, ere a is ei- 
n uncultivated land, or none that can be had 
upon eaſy terms, every artificer who has acquired 
more ſtock than he can employ in the occaſional 
jobs of the -neighbourhoed, endeavours to prepare 
work for more diſtant ſale. Fhe ſmith erects ſome 
| fort of iron, the weaver ſome ſort of linen or woollen 
rmanufaQory.” Fhoſe different manufattures come, 
in proceſs of time, to be gradually ſubdivided, "ani 
thereby improved. and refined in a great variety 'of 
ways, which may eaſily be conceived, ! and which * 


is therefore 1 to. » explain an) e cf 


14 4 1 
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[he mii for eee to a capital; manu- 
1 are, upon equal or nearly equal profits, na- 


ny Ae to foreign Commerce, for the ſame 
Ay reaſon 
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reaſon that agriculture is naturally preferred to ma 

As the capital of the landlord or farmer | 
is more ſecure than that of the manufacturer, ſo the 
capital of the manufacturer, being at all times more 
within his view and command, is more ſecure than 

that of the foreign merchant. In every period, in- 
deed, of every ſociety, the ſurplus part both of the 


nufactures. 


rude and manufactured produce, or that for whicl 


there is no demand at home, muſt be ſent abroad 
in order to be exchanged for ſomething for which 
there is ſome demand at home. But whether the 
capital, which carries this ſurplus produce abroad, 


be a foreign or a domeſtick one, is of very little im- 
| portance. If the ſociety has not acquired ſufficient 
| capital both to cultivate all its lands, and to manu- 


facture in the compleateſt manner the whole of their 


rude produce, there is even a conſiderable advan- 
| tage that it ſhould be exported by a foreign capital, 
in order that the whole ſtock of the ſociety may be 


employed in more uſeful purpoſes. ' The wealth of 
ancient Egypt, that of China and Indoſtan, ſuffici- 
| ently demonſtrate that a nation may attain a very 
high degree of opulence, though the greater part of 


its exportation trade be carried on by foreigners. 
The progreſs of our North American and Weſt In- 
dian colonies would have been much leſs rapid, had 


no capital but. what belonged to themſelves been . 


em ployed i in See their furplus area 
AccorDiNG to the natural a of things, 


therefore, the greater part of the capital of 22 2 


growing ſociety is, firſt, directed to agriculture, 
terwards to manufactures, and laſt of all to foreign 


commerce. This order of things is ſo very _ | 


"or" M that 


EY 
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that in every ſociety that had any territory, it has 
always, I believe, been in ſome degree obſerved. 
Some of their lands muſt have been cultivated be- 
fore any conſiderable towns could be eſtabliſhed, 
and ſome ſort of coarſe induſtry of the manufaQu- 
ring kind muſt have been carried on in thoſe towns, 
before they could well. think of ae chem. 
r in foreign commerce. | 


11 Bur . wk * of things muſt have 
taken place in ſome degree in every ſuch ſociety, 
it has, in all the modern ſtates of Europe, been, in 

many reſpects, intirely inverted. The foreign 

commerce of ſome of their cities has introduced al 

. their finer manufactures, or ſuch as were fit for 
_ diſtant; ale; and manufactures and foreign com- 
merce together, have given birth to the principal 
improvements of agriculture. The manners and 
cuſtoms which the nature of their original govern- 
ment introduced, and which remained after that go- 


__ _ -vernment was greatly altered, neceſſarily forced 
them into this unnatural and retrograde order. 
8 
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| Wiki: the German * Seychian -nationas FROG 
ran the weſtern provinces of the Roman empire, the 
ave confuſions which followed ſo great a revolution laſt-' 
ty, ed for ſeveral centuries. - The rapine and violence 
in WW which the barbarians exerciſed. againſt the ancient 
181 inhabitants, interrupted the commeree between the 
al downs and the country. The towns were deſerted, 
for and the country was left uncultivated, and the 
m veſtern provinces of Europe, which; had enjoyed a 
pal . conſiderable degree of 'opulence under the Roman 
and empire, ſunk into the Joweſt ſtate of poyerty and 


barbariſm. During the continuance of thoſe confu- 
. fions, the chiefs and principal leaders of. thoſe. nati= 
ons, acquired or uſurped to themſelves the greater 
part of the lands of thoſe countries. A great part 
of them was uncultivated; but no part of them, 
vhether cultivated or uncultivated, was left without 
a proprietor. All of them were conn ay bs 
0 _ Jus by a few ue ee 525 


a Tuns bl engrofling of. uncultixated. lands, 
8 though a great, might have been but a tranſitory 
evil. They might ſoon, have bern divided again, 
— broke. into ſmall parcels either by ſucceſſion, or 
by alienation. The law of primogeniture hindered | 


P. 


"ous _ ebe n by. ſucceſſion; the intro- 
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duction of entails prevented their being broke | into 
ſmall parcels by alienation. 


A land, like moveables, is s conſidered as the 
means only of ſubſiſtence and enjoyment, the na- 
tural law of ſucceſſion divides it, like them, among 
all the children of the family; of all of whom the 

fſubſiſtence and enjoyment may be ſuppoſed equally 

dear to the father. This natural law of ſucceſſion 

accordingly” took place among' the Romans, who 

made no more diſtinction between elder. and 

younger, between male and female, in the inheri- 

tance of lands, than we do in the diſtribution of 

8 moveables. But when land was conſidered as the 

means, not of ſubſiſtence merely, but of power and 

1 Protection, it was thought better that it ſnould de- 

ſcend undividet to one. In thoſe diſorderly times, 
. great landlord was a fort of petty prince. 

" His tenants were his ſubjects. He was their judge, 

and i in ſome reſpects their legiſlator in peace, and 

their leader in war. He made war according to his 

on "diſcretion, frequently againſt his neighbours, 

and ſometimes againſt his ſovereign. The ſecurity 

21081 a landed eſtate, therefore, the protection which 

its owner could t to thoſe who dwelt on it, de- 

r upon its greatneſs. To divide it was to 

ruin it, and to expoſe every part of it to be op- 

preſſed and ſwallowed up by the incurſions of its 

| a ghbours. The law of primogeniture, therefore, 
came to take Place, not immediately, indeed, but in 

be of time, in the ſucceſſion of landed eſtates, 

5 ſame re eaſon that it has generally taken place 

in that of monarchies, though not always at their 

flrſt inſtitution. That the power, and conſequently 


the ſecurity of the monarchy, may not be weakened 
by 


— 
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by diviſion, it muſt deſcend entire to one of the 
children. To which of them ſo important a prefe- 
rence ſhall be given, muſt de determined by ne 


general rule, founded not upon the doubtful diſ- 


tinctions of perſonal merit, but upon ſome plain and 
evident difference which can admit of no diſpute. 
Among the children of the ſame family, there can 


be no indiſputable difference but that of ſex, and 
that of age. The male ſex is univerſally preferred 


to the female; and when all other things are equal, 
the elder every where takes place of the younger. 


Hence the origin of the right of Pr imogeniture, Aon 4 
of what i is called lineal ſucceſſion. 7H 


Laws frequently continue in 80 dung Ader the 
circumſtances which firſt gave occaſion to them, 


and which could alone render them reaſonable, are 


no more. In the preſent ſtate of Europe, the pro- 
prietor of a ſingle acre of land is as perfectly ſecure 
of his poſſeſſion as the proprietor of a hundred thou- 


| ſand. The right of primogeniture, however, till | 


continues to be reſpected, and as of all inſtitutions it * 
is the fitteſt to ſupport the pride of family diſtincti- 
ons, it is ſtill likely to endure for many centuries. 
In every other reſpect, nothing can be more con- 
trary to the real intereſt of a numerous family than 

a right which, in order to enrich! one, beggars all the 
reſt of the children. | 


"Sag LS are the nated conſequences of the law 
of primogeniture. They were introduced to pre- 
ſerve a certain lineal ſucceſſion, of which the law of 
primogeniture firſt gave the idea, and to hinder any 
part of the original eſtate from being carried out of 
the e line either by gift, or deviſe, or aliena- 

tion; 
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tion; either by the folly, or by the misfortune of 
any of its ſucceſſive owners. They were altogether  . 

unknown to the Romans. Neither their ſubſtituti- 
ons nor fideicommiſſes bear any reſemblance to en- 
tails, though ſome French lawyers have thought 
proper to dreſs the modern inſtitution in the lan- 
guage and form of thoſe ancient ones. 


'Waen great landed eſtates were a ſort of prin- 
ci ipalities, entails might not be unreaſonable. Like 
what are called the fundamental laws of ſome mo- 
narchies, they might frequently hinder the ſecurity 

of thouſands from being endangered by the caprice 
or extravagance of one man. But in the preſent 
ſtate of Europe, when ſmall as well as great eſtates 
derive their ſecurity from the laws of their country, 
nothing can be more compleatly abſurd. They are 
founded upon the moſt abſurd of all ſuppoſitions, 
the ſuppoſition that every ſucceſſive generation of 
men have not an equal right to the earth, and to all 
that it poſſeſſes; but that the property of the preſent 
generation ſhould be reſtrained and regulãted ac- 
cording to the fancy of thoſe who died perhaps five 
hundred years ago. Entails, however, are ſtill re- 
ſpected through the greater part of Europe, in thoſe 

countries particularly in which noble birth is a ne- 
ceſſary qualification for the enjoyment either of civil 
or military honours. Entails are thought neceſſary 
for maintaining this excluſive privilege of the nobili- 
ty to the great offices and honours of their country; 
and that order having uſurped one unjuſt advantage 
over the reſt of their fellow citizens, left their po- 
verty ſhould render it ridiculous, it is thought rea- 
ſonable that they ſhould have another. The com- 
a mon 
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mon law of England, indeed, is ſaid to abhor 
perpetuities, and they are accordingly more re- 
ſtricted there than in any other European mo- 
narchy; ; though even England is not altogether 
without them. In Scotland more than one-fifth, 
perhaps more than one-third part of the whole. 
lands - the country, are at "OO n ſtrict. 

| entail. | | 


GREAT tracts of —— land were, in this ö 
manner, not only engroſſed by particular families, 
but the poſſibility of their being divided again was 
as much as poſſible precluded forever. It ſeldom 
happens, however, that a great proprietor is a great 
improver. In the diſorderly times which gave birth 
to thoſe barbarous inſtitutions, the great proprietor, 
was ſuffciently employed in defending his own. 
territories, or in extending his juriſdiction and au- 
thority over thoſe of his neighbours. He had no 
leiſure to attend to the cultivation and improve- 
ment of land. When the eſtabliſhment of law and 

order afforded him this leiſure, he often wanted the 
inclination, and almoſt always the requiſite abilities. 
If the expence of his houſe and perſon either 
| equalled or exceeded his revenue, as it did very 
frequently, he had no ſtock to employ in this man- 
ner. If he was an œconomiſt, he generally found 
it more profitable to employ his annual ſavings in 
new purchaſes, than in the improvement of his old 
eſtate. To improve land with profit, like all other 
commercial projects, requires an exact attention to 
{mall ſavings and ſmall gains, of which a man born 
to a great fortune, even though naturally frugal, is 
very ſeldom capable. The ſituation of ſuch a per- 


fon AD diſpoſes him to attend rather to orna- 3 
ment 125 
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ment which pleaſes his fancy, than to profit for 
which he has ſo little occaſion. The elegance of 


his dreſs, of his equipage, of his houſe, and houſe- 


hold furniture, are objects which from his infancy 
he has been accuſtomed to have ſome anxiety 
about. The turn of mind which this habit natu- 
rally forms, follows him when he comes to think of 
the improvement of land. He embelliſhes perhaps 
four or five hundred acres in the neighbourhood of 
his houſe, at ten times the expence which the land is 
worth after all his improvements; and finds that if 
he was to improve his whole eſtate in the ſame man- | 
ner, and he has little taſte for any other, he would 

be a bankrupt before he had finiſhed the tenth part 
of it. There ſtill remain in both parts of the 
united kingdom ſome great eſtates which have con- 
tinued without interruption in the hands of the 
fame family fince the times of feudal anarchy. 
Compare the preſent condition of thoſe eſtates 
with the poſſeſſions of the ſmall proprietors 1 in their 
neighbourhood, and you will require no other argu- 
- ment to convince you how unfavourable ſuch ex- 


tenſive property is to er 


Ix little improvement was to be n from 
| ſuch great proprietors, ſtill leſs was to be hoped for 
from thoſe who occupied the land under them. In 

the ancient ſtate of Europe, the occupiers of land 
| were all tenants at will. They were all or almoſt 
all ſlaves; but their ſlavery was of a milder kind 
than that known among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, or even in our Weſt Indian colonies. 
They were ſuppoſed to belong more directly to the 
land than-to their maſter. They could, therefore, 
be fold with it, but not ſeparately. They could 

5 marry, 
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he was liable to ſome. penalty, though generally but 
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marry, provided it was with the conſent of their 


maſter; 3 and he could not afterwards. diſſolve, the 
marriage by ſelling the man and wife to different 
s. If he maimed or murdered any of them, | 


to a ſmall one. They were not, however, e | 
of acquiring property. Whatever they acquired 
was acquired to their . and he could take 
it from them at pleaſure. Whatever cultivation 
and improvement could be carried on by means of 
ſuch ſlaves, was properly carried on by their maſter. 


It was at his expence. The ſeed, the cattle, and 
the inſtruments of huſbandry were all his. It was 


for his benefit. Such ſlaves could acquire ne 
but their daily maintenance. It was properly the 
proprietor himſelf, therefore, that, in this caſe, o- 
cupied his own lands, and cultivated them by his 
own bondmen. This ſpecies of ſlavery till ſubſiſts 
in Ruſſia, Poland, Hungary, Bohemia, Moravia, 
and other parts of Germany. It is only in the 


weſtern and ſouth-weſtern provinces of Europe, 


that it has gradually been aboliſhed altogether. 


Ber if great improvements are ſeldom to be ex- 
pected from great proprietors, they are leaſt of all 
to be expected when they employ flaves . for their D 
workmen. The experience of all ages and nations, 
I believe, demonſtrates that the work done by 
ſlaves, though it appears to colt only their mainte- 
nance, is in the end the deareſt of any. A perſon 


| who can acquire no property, can have no other 


intereſt but to eat as much, and to labour as little 
as poſſible. Whatever work he does beyond what 
is ſufficient to purchaſe his own maintenance, can 
be out of him by violence only, and not by 

any 
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any intereſt of his own. In ancient Italy, how 
much the cultivation of corn degenerated, how un- 
profitable it became to the maſter when it fell under 
the management of ſlaves, is remarked by both 
Pliny and Columella. In the time of Ariſtotle it 


had not been much better in ancient Greece. 


Speaking of the ideal republick deſcribed in the laws 


of Plato, to maintain five thouſand idle men (the 
number 1 warriors ſuppoſed neceſſary for its de- 
fence) together with their women and ſervants, 
would require, he ſays, a territory of boundleſs 
extent and fertility, like the Plains of nnn. 


* wie of man makes him have to 8 
and nothing mortifies him ſo much as to be obliged 
to condeſcend to perſuade his inferiors. Wherever 


the law allows it, and the nature of the work can 


afford it, therefore, he will generally prefer the ow; 
vice of faves to that of freemen. The planting of 
ſugar and tobacco can afford the expence of ſlave- 
cultivation. The railing. of corn, it ſeems, in the 


preſent times, cannot. In the Engliſh colonies, 


of which the principal produce is corn, the far 
greater part of the work is done by freemen. The 
late reſolution of the quakers in Pennſylvania to ſet 
at liberty all their negroe ſlaves, may ſatisfy us 
that their number cannot be very great. Had 
they made any conſiderable part of their property, 
ſuch a reſolution could never have been agreed to. 
In our ſugar - colonies, on the contrary, the whole 
work is done by ſlaves, and in our tobacco colonies 
a very great part of it, The profits of a ſugar- 
plantation in any of our Weft Indian colonies are 
generally much greater than thoſe of any other cul- 


| tivation that 1 18 known gt In * Or * Amer) Ca} - 
And 


* 
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Aad the profits of a a tobacco plantation, though i in- 
ferior to thoſe of ſugar, are ſuperior to thoſe, of 
corn, as has already been obſerved. Both can 
afford the expence of ſlave- cultivation, but ſugar 

can afford it ſtill better than tobacco. The num 

ber of negroes accordingly is much greater, in +: 8 
proportion to that of whites, in our ſugar t than i =— - 
our tobacco colonies, 2p: 


To the ſlave cultivators of ancient times, gra- e 
dually ſucceeded a ſpecies of farmers known at 
preſent in France by the name of Metayers. They 
are called in Latin Coloni Partiari. They have 
been ſo long in diſuſe in England that at preſent bs 
know no Engliſh name for them. The proprietor 
furniſhed them with the ſeed, cattle,” and inſtru- 
ments of huſbandry, the whole ſtock, in ſhort, ne- 
ceſſary for cultivating the farm. The produce 
was divided equally between the proprietor and the 
farmer, after ſetting aſide what was judged neceſ- 
ſary for keeping up the ſtock, which was reſtored to 
the proprietor when the farmer either quitted or was 
turned out of the farm. | 
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Land occupied by ſuch tenants is copay cul- 

| tivated at the expence of the proprietor, as much 
as that occupied by ſlaves. There is, however, 
one very eſſential difference between them. Such 
tenants, being freemen, are capable of acquiring 
property, and having a certain proportion of the 
| produce of the land, they have a plain intereſt that 
| the whole produce ſhould be as great as poſſible, in 
Ry order that their own proportion may be ſo, A 
Y ſlave, on the contrary, who can acquire nothing 
| but his maintenance, conſults his own eaſe by 
a making 
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making the land produce as little as poſlible, over and 
above that maintenance. It is probable that it was. 
partly upon account of this advantage, and partly 
upon account of the encroachments which the ſo- 
vereign, always Jealous of the great lords, gradually 
encouraged their villains to make upon their au- 

thority, and which ſeem at laſt to have been ſuch 
as rendered this ſpecies of ſervitude altogether in- 
convenient, that tenure in villanage gradually wore 
out through the greater part of Europe. The time 
and manner, however, in which ſo important a 
revolution was brought about, is one of the moſt 
obſcure points in modern hiſtory. The church of 
Rome claims great merit in it; and it is certain that 
ſo early as the twelfth century, Alexander III. pub- 
liſhed a bull for the general emancipation of ſlaves. 

It ſeems, however, to have been rather a pious ex- 
hortation, than a law to which exact obedience was 
required from the faithful. Slavery continued to 
take place almoſt univerſally for ſeveral centuries 
afterwards, till it was gradually aboliſhed by the 
joint operation. of the two intereſts above mention- 
ed, that of the proprietor on the one hand, and that 
of the ſovereign on the other. A villain enfran- 
chiſed, and at the. ſame time allowed to continue 
in poſſeſſion of the land, having no ſtock of his 
own, could cultivate it only by means of what the 
landlord advanced to him, and muſt, therefore, have 
been what the F rench call a Metayer. * | 


Ir could never, libinvver; be the intereſt even 
of this laſt ſpecies of cultivators to lay out in the 
further improvement of the land, any part of the 
little ſtock which they might ſave from their own 


ſhare of the produce; becauſe the lord, who laid out 
eee 


* 
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king. was to get one-half = whatever it pro- 


duced. The tithe, which is but a tenth. of the 


8 produce, is found to be a very great hinderance to 


improvement. A tax, therefore, which amounted 


to one half, muſt have been an effectual bar to it. 
It might be the intereſt of a metayer to make the 
land produce as much as could be brought out af 
it 255 means of the ſtock furniſhed by the proprie- 


: but it could never be his intereſt to mix any 


= of his own with it. In France, where five 
parts out of ſix of the whole kingdom are ſaid to 
de ſtill occupied by this ſpecies of cultivators, the 
Proprietors complain that their metayers take every 


opportunity of employing the maſters cattle rather 
in carriage than in cultivation; ; becauſe in the one 


caſe they get the whole profits to themſelves, in 
the other they ſhare them with their landlord. This 
ſpecies of tenants ſtill ſubſiſts in ſome parts of Scot- 


land. They are called ſteel- bow tenants. Thoſe 
ancient Engliſh tenants, who are ſaid by chief 


Baron Gilbert and Doctor Blackſtone to have been 
rather bailiffs of the landlord than farmers proper] 7 
ſo called, were probably of the ſame kind. | 


MC & X* 


To this ſpecies of tenancy fucceeded, denen by 
very ſlow degrees, farmers properly ſo called, who 
cultivated the land with their own ſtock, paying'a 
rent certain to the landlord. When ſuch farmers 
have a leaſe for a term of years, they may ſome- 


times find it for their intereſt to lay out part of their 
capital in the further improvement of the farm; 


becauſe they may ſometimes expect to recover it, 


with a large profit, before the expiration of the 
leaſe. The poſſeſſion even of fach farmers, how- 
ever, was long extreamly precarious, and till i is ſo 
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1 ſingle aſſize. This action has been found ſo effec · 


freeholds of this kind, the whole order becomes 
reſpectable to their landlords on account of the pol- 


el his landlord would take no adyantage of fo in- 
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in many parts of Europe. They could before the 
Expiration of their term be legally outed of thelr 
leaſe, by a new purchaſer; in England, even by 
the fictitious action of a common recovery.” If they 
were turned out illegally by the violence of "their 
"raſter, the action by which they obtained redreſs 
Was extreamly imperfect. It did not always re- 
Ainſtate them in the poſſeſſion of the land, but gave 
them damages which never amounted to the real 
loſs. Even in England, the country perhaps of 
Europe where the yeomanry has always been moſt 
reſpected, it was not till about the 14th of Henry 
"the VIlth that the action of ejectment was invented, 
\ dy Which the tenant recovers, not damages oy 
© but poſſeſſion, and in which his claim is not ne- 
ceſſarily concluded by the uncertain deciſion of 'a 


"wala remedy that, in the modern practice, when 
"the landlord has occaſion to ſue for the poſſeſſion of 
"the land, he ſeldom makes uſe of the actions which 
properly belong to him as landlord, the writ of right 
or the writ of entry, but ſues in the name of his 
tenant, by the writ of ejectment. In England, 
therefore, the ſecurity of the tenant is equal to that 
of the proprietor. In England beſides a leaſe for 
| life of forty ſhillings a year value is a freehold, and 
. entitles the leſſee to vote for a member of pala 
ment; and as a great part of the yeomanry have 


tical conſideration which this gives them. There is, 
I believe, nowhere in Europe, except in England, 
any inſtance of the tenant building upon the land of 


which he had no leaſe, and truſting that the honour 
portant 
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portant an improvement. Thoſe laws and N 
ſo favourable to the yeomanry, have perhaps con- 
tributed more to the preſent grandeur of England 


than all their boaſted e of commerce taken 


together. 1 3 
Tur law which 4 the wok leaſes EO 


| ſucceſſors of every kind is, ſo far as I know, pecu- 


lar to Great Britain. It was introduced into. Scot- 
land fo early as 1449, by a law. of James the Ild. 


Its beneficial influence, however, has been much 
obſtructed by entails; the heirs of entail being gene- 


rally reſtrained from letting leaſes for any long term 


of years, frequently for more than one year. A late 
act of parliament has, in this reſpect, ſomewhat 
ſlackened their fetters, though they are ſtill by much 


too ſtrait. - In Scotland, beſides, as no leaſchold 


| gives a vote for a member of parliament, the yeo- 
manry are upon this account leſs reſpectable to their 
landlords than in England, . | 


In.other parts of Europe, fer it was . oon 


venient to ſecure tenants both againſt heirs and pur- 
chaſers, the term of their ſecurity was ſtill limited 
to a very ſhort period; in France, for example, to 
nine years from the commencement of the leaſe. 
It has in that country, indeed, been lately extended 
to twenty ſeven, a period ſtill too ſhort to encourage 
the tenant to make the moſt important improve- 
ments. The proprietors of land were anciently the 
legiſlators of every part of Europe. The laws re- 
_ - lating to land, therefore, were all calculated for 
what they ſuppoſed the intereſt of the proprietor. 


It was for his intereſt, they had imagined, that no 


leaſe * * any of his predeceſſors ſhould 


hinder 
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anciently, it was ſuppoſed, bound to perform A 
were ſeldom either | pecified in the leaſe, or regu- 


of the manor or barony. Theſe ſervices, therefore, 


all ſervices, not preciſely ſtipulated i in the leaſe, has 
in the courſe of a few years very much ahered for 


the better the condition of the JENNY + of that 
country. . : 


vate ones. To make and maintain the high roads, a 
ſervitude which till ſubſiſts, I believe, everywhere, 
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hinder him from enjoying, during a long term of 
years, the full value of his land. A varice and in- 
juſtice are always ſhort-ſighted, | and they did not 
foreſee how much this regulation muſt obſtruct im- 
provement, and thereby hurt in the long run the 
meal intereſt of the landlord. | 


Tus filers too, beſides ka Aron; were 


great number of ſervices to the landlord, which 


lated by any preciſe rule, but by the uſe and wont 


being almoſt entirely arbitrary, ſubjected the tenant 
to many vexations. In Scotland the abolition of 


e 


Tre publick "POM to which | _ yeomanry 
were bound, were not leſs arbitrary than the pri- 


though with different degrees of oppreſſion in different 


countries, was not the only one. When the king's 
troops, Ki #5 his houſehold or his officers of any kind 
' Paſſed through any part of the country, the yeo- 


manry were bound to provide them with - horſes, 


carriages, and proviſions, at a price regulated by the 


purveyor. Great Britain is, I believe, the only 
monarchy in Europe where the oppreſſion of pur- 


veyance has been entirely aboliſhed. It ſtill ſubſiſts 
in France and e Ont 


THE 
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Tux publick taxes to which they were ſubjeck 
were as irregular and oppreſſive as the ſervices. 
The ancient lords, though extreamly unwilling to 
grant themſelves any pecuniary aid to their ſove- 
reign, eaſily allowed him to tallage, as they called 
it, their tenants, and had not knowledge enough to 
foreſee how much this muſt in the end affect their 
own revenue. The taille, as it ſtill ſubſiſts in 
France, may ſerve as an example of thoſe ancient 
tallages. It is a tax upon the ſuppoſed profits of 
the farmer, which they eſtimate by the ſtock that 
he has upon the farm. It is his intereſt, therefore, 
to appear to have as little as poſſible, and conſe- 
quently to employ as little as podible in its eultiva- 
tion, and none in its improvement. Should any 
ſtock happen to accumulate in the hands of a French 
farmer, the taille is.almoſt equal to a prohibition of 
its ever being employed upon the land. This tax - 
beſides is ſuppoſed to diſhonour whoever is ſubject 
do it, and to degrade him below, not only the rank 
of a gentleman, but that of a burgher, and whoever | 
rents the lands of another becomes ſubje& to it: 
No gentleman nor even any burgher that has ſtock 
will ſubmit to this degradation. This tax, there- 
fore, not only hinders the ſtock which accumulates 
upon the land from being employed in its improve- 
ment, but drives away all other ſtock from it. The 
| ancient tenths and fifteenths, ſo uſual in England 
in former times, ſeem, ſo far as they affected the 
land, to have been taxes of the ſame nature with 
the taille. 1 4 . 


UnvDex all theſe diſcouragements, little improve :- 
ment could be expected from the occupiers of 1 | 
That order of people, with all the liberty and ſecu- 

Vor. II. | N N rit7 
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_ rity whichlaw can give, muſt always improve under 
great diſadvantages. The farmer compared with 


the proprietor, is as a merchant who trades with 
borrowed money 'compared with one who trades 


with his own. The ſtock of both may improve, 
but that of the one, with only equal good conduct, 


muſt always improve more flowly than that of the 
other, on account of the large ſhare of the profits 
which is confumed by the intereſt of the loan. The 
lands cultivated by the farmer muft, in the fame 


manner, with only equal good condułt, be improved 


more ſlowly than thofe cultivated by the proprietor; 
on account of the large ſhare of the produce which 


i confumed in the rent, and which, had the farmer 
been proprietor, he might have employed in the 
Farther improvement of the land. The Nation of 


a farmer beſides is, from the nature of things, in- 
ferior to that of a proprietor. Through the greater 
Part of Europe the yeomanry are regarded as an in- 


ferior rank of people, even to the better ſort of 


tradeſmen and mechanicks, and in all parts of Eu- 
rope to the great merchants and mafter manufac- 


turers. It can ſeldom happen, therefore, that a man 


of any conſiderable ſtock fhould quit the ſuperior in 
order to place himſelf in an inferior ſtation. Even 
in the preſent ſtate of Europe, therefore, little ſtock 
is likely to go from any other profeſſion to the im- 
provement of land in the way of farming. More 
does perhips in Great Britain than in any other 
country, though even there the great ftocks which 
are, in ſome places, employed in. farming, have 


generally been acquired by farming, the trade, 


perhaps, in which of all others ſtock is commonly 


acquired moſt ſlowly. After ſmall proprietors, 


n, 
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| however, rich and great farmers are, in every 
country, the principal improvers. There are more 
ſuch perhaps in England than in any other Euro- 
pean monarchy. In the republican governments of 
Holland and of Berne in Switzerland, the -farmans 
are ſaid to be not inferior to thoſe of England. | 


Tux ancient policy of Europe was, over and 
above all this, unfavourable to the improvement 
and cultivation of land, whether. carried on by the 

proprietor or by the farmer; :firft, by the general 

pꝓrohibition of the exportation of corn without a 

ſpecial licence, which ſeems to have been a very 

univerſal regulation; and ſecondly, by the re- 
ſtraints: which were laid upon the inland commerce, 
not only of corn but of almoſt every other part of 
the produce af the farm, by the abſurd laws againſt 
engroſſers, regrators, and foreſtallers, and by the pri- 
vileges of fairs and markets. It-has already been ob- 
ſerved in what manner the prohibition of the exporta- 
tion of corn, together with ſome encouragement given 
to the importation of foreign corn, ohſtructed the 
cultivation of ancient Italy, naturally the moſt fertile 
country in Europe, and at that time the ſeat of the 
greateſt empire in the world. To what degree ſuch 
| reſtraints upon the inland commerce of this com- 
modity, joined to the general prohibition of ex- 
portation, muſt have diſcouraged the cultivation of 
countries leſs fertile, and leſs favourably circum- 


ſtanced, it is not perhaps very eaſy to imagine. 


——— —U———— Os CE rs 
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Of the Riſe and Progreſs of Cities and T, 0WNs, after the 
Full of the Roman Empire. 


1 'Þ HE inhabitants of cities and towns were, after 
the fall of the Roman empire, not more favoured 
than thoſe of the country. They conſiſted, indeed, 
of a very different order of people from the firſt 
inhabitants of the ancient republicks of Greece and 
Italy. Theſe laſt were compoſed chiefly of the 
proprietors of lands, among whom the publick ter- 
ritory was originally divided, and who found it 
convenient to build their honſes in the neighbour- 


hood of one another, and to ſurround them with 


a wall, for the ſake of common defence. After 
the fall of the Roman empire, on the contrary, 
the proprietors of lands ſeem generally to have 
lived in fortified caftles on their own eſtates, 
and in the midſt of their own © tenants and de- 
pendants. The towns were chiefly inhabited by 

tradeſmen and mechanicks, who ſeem in thoſe days 
to have been of ſervile, or very nearly of ſervile 
condition. The privileges which we find granted 


by ancient charters to the inhabitants of ſome of 


the principal towns of Europe, ſufficiently ſhow 
what they were before thoſe grants. The people 


to whom it is granted as a privilege, that they might 


give away their own daughters in marriage with- 
out the conſent of their lord, that upon their death 
their own children, and not their lord, ſhould ſuc- 


coeed to their goods, and that they might diſpoſe 


of their own effects by will, muſt, before thoſe 
grants, 
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grants, have been either altogether, or very F< 


in the ſame ſtate of villanage with the nay of 


land in the country. 


' Tuzy ſeem, indeed, to WIR "0 a very poor, 
mean ſet of people, who uſed to travel about with 
their goods from place to place, and from fair to 
fair, like the hawkers and pedlars of the preſent - 
times. In all the different countries of Europe then, 
in the ſame manner as in ſeveral of the Tartar go- 
vernments of Aſia at preſent, taxes uſed to be leyir 
ed upon the perſons and goods of travellers, when 
they paſſed through certain manors, when they went 
over certain bridges, when they carried about their 
goods from place to place in a fair, when they 
erected in it a booth or ſtall to ſell them in. Theſe 
different taxes were known in England by the names 


of paſſage, pontage, laſtage, and ſtallage. Some- 


times the king, ſometimes a great lord, who had, 


it ſeems, upon ſome occaſions, authority to do this, 
would grant to particular traders, to ſuch particu- 
larly as lived in their own demeſnes, a general ex- 
emption from ſuch taxes. Such traders, though in 
other reſpects of ſervile, or very Marly of ſervile 
condition, were upon this account called Free- 


traders. They i in return uſually paid to their pro- 


tector a ſort of annual poll-tax. In thoſe days pro- 


tection was ſeldom granted without a valuable con- 


ſideration, and this tax might, perhaps, be conſi- 
dered as compenſation for what their patrons might 


loſe by their exemption from other taxes. At firſt, 


both thoſe. poll-taxes and thoſe exemptions ſeem to 
have been altogether perſonal, and to have affected 


only . individuals, during either their lives, 
ox 
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or the pleaſure of their protectors. In the very im- 
perfect accounts which have been publiſhed from 
Domeſday-book, of ſeveral of the towns of England, 
mention is frequently made, ſometimes of the tax 
which particular burghers alt; eachof them, either 
to the king, or to ſome other great lord, for this 
fort of protection, and ſometimes of * _— 
aourit N of - thoſe taxes. 


Bor how fervite foever indy E been orightuly 
the condition of the inhabitants of towns, it appears 
evidently, that they arrived at liberty and indepen- 
dency much earlier than the occupiers of land in the 
countty. © That part of the king's revenue which 
| arofe from ſuch poll-taxes in any particular town, 
uſed commonly to be let in farm, during à term of 
years for a rent certain, ſometimes to the fheriff of 
the county, and ſometimes to other perſons. The 


Burghers themſelves frequently got credit enough to 
be admitted to farm the revenues of this fort which 
arofè out of their own town, they becoming jointly 
and ſeverally anſwerable for the whole rent. To 
let a farm in this manner was quite agreeable to 
the uſual cxconomy of, I believe, the fovereigns of 
all the different Guntries of Eurbpe; who ufed fre- 


quently to let whole rrranors to all the tenants of 


be manors, they becoming joittly and ſeverally 


anfwerable for the whole rent; but in return being 
allowed to collect it in their own way, and to pay it 
into the King's exchequer by the hands of their own 
bailiff, and being thus altogether freed from the in- 
Sende of the king's officers; a circuntiftance in thoſe 
days regarded as of the ate importance. 


Ar 


E 
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Ar firtt, the farm of the town was probably let 
to the burghers, in the ſame manner as it had been 
to other farmers, for a term of years only. In pro- 


ceſs of time, however, it ſeems to have become the 
general practice to grant it to them in fee, that is for- 
ever, reſerving a rent certain never afterwards to be 
augmented. The payment having thus become 


perpetual, the exemptions, in return for which it 


was made, naturally became perpetual too. Thoſe 
exemptions, therefore, ceaſed to be perſonal, and 


could not afterwards be conſidered as belonging to 
individuals, as individuals, but as burghers of a par- 


ticular burgh, which, upon this account, was called 
a Free-burgh, for the ſame reaſon that they had been 
called Free-burghers or F ree-traders. 


ALoNG with this grant, che important privileges 
above mentioned, that they might give away their 


oyn daughters in marriage, that their children ſnould 


ſucceed to them, and that they might diſpoſe of 


their own effects by will, were generally beſtowed 


upon the burghers of the town to whom it was gi- 
ven, Whether ſuch priyileges had before been 
uſually granted along with the freedom of trade, to 


particular burghers, as individuals, I know not. I 


reckon it not improbable that they were, though I 
cannot produce any direct evidence of it. But how- 
ever this may haye been, the principal attributes of 
villanage and ſlavery being thus taken away from 
them, they now, at leaſt, became really free in our 
preſent ſenſe of the word Freedom. 


Nor was this all. They were generally at the 


fame time erected into a commonalty or corporati- 


on, 
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on, with the privilege of having magiſtrates and a 
town council of their own, of making bye-laws for 
their own government, of building walls for their 
dyn defence, and of reducing all their inhabitants 

under a ſort of military diſcipline, by obliging them 
to watch and ward, that is, as anciently underſtood, 

to guard and * thoſe walls againft all attacks 
and ſurpriſes by night as well as by day. In Eng- 
land they were generally exempted from ſuit to the 
kundred and county courts; and all ſuch pleas as 
ſhould ariſe among them, the pleas of the crown ex- 
cepted, were left to the deciſion of their own ma- 
giſtrates. In other countries much greater and 
more extenſive Juriſdictions were * granted 
to chem. 


Ir might, probably, be neceſſary to grant to ſuch 
towns as were admitted to farm their own revenues, 
fome ſort of compulſive jurifdifion to oblige their 


own citizens to make payment. In thoſe diſorderly 
times it might have been extreamly inconvenient 


to have left them to ſeek this ſort of Juſtice from 
any other tribunal. But it muſt ſeem extraordinary 
that the ſovereigns of all the different countries of 
Europe, ſhould have exchanged in this manner for 
a rent certain, never more to be augmented, that 
branch of their revenue, which was, perhaps, of all 
-others the moſt likely to be improved, by the na- 


tural courſe of things, without either expence or at- 
tention of their own; and that they ſhould, beſides, 


have i in this manner voluntarily erected a fort of in- 
” 1 republicks in the heart of their own do- 


If 
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Is 1 to - ündektand this it t nk be am 
ed, that in thoſe days the ſovereign of perhaps no 
country in Europe, was able to protect, through 
the whole extent of his dominions, the weaker part 
of his ſubjects from the oppreſſion of the great lords. 
Thoſe whom the law could not protect, and who 
werenot ſtrong enough to defend themſelves, were 
obliged either to have recourſe to the ger of 
ſome great lord, and in order to obtain it to become 
either his ſlaves or vaſſals; or to enter into a . 
of mutual defence for the common protection of 
one another. The inhabitants of cities and burghs, 
conſidered as ſingle individuals, had no power to 
defend themſelves: but by entering into a league of 
mutual defence with their neighbours, they were 
capable of making no contemptible reſiſtance. The 


| lords deſpiſed the burghers, whom they conſidered 


not only as of different order, but a parcel of 
emancipated ſla ves, almoſt of a different ſpecies 
from themſelves. The wealth of the burghers ne- 
ver failed to provoke their envy and indignation, 
and they plundered them upon every occaſion with- 
out mercy or remorſe. The burghers naturally 
hated and feared the lords. The king hated and 
feared them too ; but though perhaps he might de- 
ſpiſe, he had no reaſon either to hate or fear the 
burghers, Mutual intereſt; therefore, diſpoſed them 
to ſupport the king, and the king to ſupport them 
againſt the lords. They were the enemies of his 
enemies, and it was his intereſt to render them as 
ſecure and independent of thoſe enemies as he 
could. By granting them magiſtrates of their own, 
the privilege of making bye-laws for their own go- 
- yermment, 
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vernment, that of building walls for their own de- 

fence, and that of reducing all their inhabitants 
under a fort of military difcipline, he gave them all 
the means of ſecurity and independency of the ba- 
rons which it was in his power to beſtow. With- 
out the eſtabliſhment of fome regular government 
of this kind, without ſome authority to compel their 
inhabitants to act according to ſome certain plan or 
ſyſtem, no voluntary league of mutual defence 
could either have afforded them any permanent ſe 
curity, or have enabled them to give the king any 
_ conſiderable ſupport. By granting them the farm 
of their town in fee, he took away from thoſe 
whom he wiſhed to have for his friends, and, if 
one may fay fo, for his allies, all ground of jealouſy 


and ſuſpicion that he was ever afterwards to op- 


preſs them, either by raifing the farm rent of their 
town, or by granting it to ſome other farmer. 


Tur princes who lived upon the worſt. terms wi 
| chai barons, ſeem accordingly to have been the 
moſt liberal in grants of this kind to their burghs. 
King John of England, for example, appears to 
have been a moſt munificent benefactor to his 
towns. Philip the firſt of France loſt all authority 
over his barons. Towards the end of his reign, 
his ſon Lewis, known afterwards by the name of 
Lewis the Fat, conſulted, according to father 
Daniel, with the biſhops of the royal demeſnes, 
concerning the moſt proper means of reſtraining 
the violence of the great lords. Their advice con- 
ſiſted of two different propoſals. One was to erect 
a new order of juriſdiction, by eſtabliſhing magiſ- 
trates and a town council in every conſiderable 


town of his demeſnes. The other was to form 2 
| new 
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new militia, by making the inhabitants of choſe 


towns, under the command of their own magiſ- 
nates, march out upon proper occalions to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the king. It is from this period, accord 
ing to the French antiquarians, that we are to date 
the inſtitution of the magiſtrates and councils of 
cities in France. It was during the unproſperous 


| reigns of the princes of the houſe of Suabia that the 


greater part of the free towns of Germany received 
nts: of their privileges, and that the fa- 
mous Hanſeatic league firſt became formidable. 


Tux militia of the cities ſeems, in thoſe times, 
not to have been, inferior to that of the country, and 
as they could be. more readily aſſembled upon any 
ſudden occaſion, they frequently had the advantage 


in their difputes with the neighbouring lords. In 


countries, ſuch as Italy and Switzerland, in which, 
on account either of their diſtance from the prin- 
cipal ſeat of government, of the natural ſtrength of 
the country itſelf, or of ſome other reaſon, the ſo- 
vereign came to loſe the whole of his authority, the 


cities generally became independent republicks, and 


conquered all the nobility in their neighbourhood ; 
obliging them to pull down their caſtles in 
the country, and to hve, like other peaceable 


| inhabitants, in the city. This is the ſhort hiſ- 


tory of the republick of Berne, as well as of feveral 
other cities in Switzerland. If you except Venice, 
for of that city the hiſtory is ſomewhat different, it 

is the hiſtory of all the conſiderable Italian repub- 
licks, of which ſo great a number aroſe and periſh- 
ed, between the end of the twelfth and the _— : 
ning of the ſixteenth century. 
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I countries ſuch as France or England, „ | 
the authority of the ſovereign, though frequently. 


very low, never was deſtroyed altogether, the Cities 
had no opportunity of becoming entirely indepen: 

ent. They became, however, ſo conſiderable that 
the, ſovereign could impoſe no tax upon them, be- 
ſides the ſtated farm rent of the town, without 
their own conſent. They were, therefore, called 
upon to ſend deputies to the general aſſembly: of the 

ſtates of the kingdom, where they might join with 
the clergy and the barons in granting, upon urgent 
occaſions, ſome extraordinary aid to the king. 


Being generally too more favourable to his power, 


their deputies ſeem, ſometimes, to have been em- 
ployed by him as a counter- balance to the authority 
of the great lords in thoſe aſſemblies. Hence 
the origin of the repreſentation of burghs in the 
ſtates general of all the great monarchies in Eu- 
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On pER and good government, and along with 
them the liberty and ſecurity of individuals, were, 
in this manner, eſtabliſhed in cities at a time when 
the occupiers of land in the country were expoſed 


to every ſort of violence. But men in this defence 


leſs ſtate naturally content themſelves with their 
neceſſary ſubſiſtence ; becauſe © to acquire more 


might only tempt the injuſtice of their oppreſſors. 


On the contrary; when they are ſecure of enjoying 
the fruits of their induſtry, they naturally exert it 
to better their condition, and to acquire not only 
the neceſſaries, but the conveniencies and elegancies 
of life. That induſtry, therefore, which aims at 
ſomething more than - neceſſary ſubſiſtence, was 
. in cities long before it was commonly 
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ultimately deri ve their ſubſiſtence, and the whole 


not neceſſarily confined to derive them from the 


induſtry, or by performing the office of carriers be- 
tween diſtant countries, and exchanging the pro- 


this manner grow up to great wealth and ſplendor, 
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practiſed by the occupiers of landain the country. 
If in the hands of a poor cultivator, oppreſſed with 
the ſervitude of villanage, ſome little ſtock ſhould 
accumulate, he would naturally conceal it with great 
care from his maſter, to whom it would otherwiſe 
have belonged, and take the firſt opportunity of 
running away to a town. The law was at that 
time ſo indulgent to the inhabitants of towns, and 
ſo deſirous of diminiſhing the authority of the lords 
over thoſe of the country, that if he could conceal 
himſelf there from the purſuit of his lord for a year, 
he was free forever. Whatever ſtock, therefore, 
accumulated in the hands of the induſtrious part of 
the inhabitants of the country, naturally took re- 
fuge in cities, as the only ſanctuaries in which it 
could be ſecure to the perſon that acquired it. 


Tur inhabitants of a city, it is true, muſt ain 


materials and means of their induſtry from the 
country. But thoſe of a city, ſituated near either 
the ſea-coaſt or the banks of a navigable river, are 


country in their neighbourhood; . They have a 
much wider range, and may draw them from the 
moſt remote corners of the world, either in ex, 
change for the manufactured produce of their own 


duce of one for that of another. A city might in 


while not only the country in its neighbourhood, 
but all thoſe to which it traded, were in poverty 
and wretchedneſs. Each of thoſe countties, per- 
haps, taken' ingly, * afford it but a ſmall part, 
either 
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either of its ſubſiſtence, or of its employment; but 
all of them taken together could afford it both 2 
great ſubſiſtence and a great employment. There 
were, however, within the narrow circle of the 
commerce of thoſe times, ſome countries that were 
opulent and induſtrious. Such was the Greek em- 
pire as long as it ſubſiſted, and that of the Saracens 
during the reigns of the Abaſſides. Such too was 
Egypt till it was conquered by the Turks, ſome 
part of the coaſt of Barbary, and all thaſe provinces 
of Spain which were under the government af the 
Moors. 


Tux cities of Italy ſeem to have — the firſt in 
Europe which were raiſed by commerce to any con- 
| fiderable degree of opulence. Italy lay in the cen- 
ter of what was at that time the improved and ci- 
vilized part of the world. The Cruzades too, though 
by the great waſte of ſtock and deſtruction of inha- 
bitants which they occaſioned, they muſt neceflarily 
have retarded the progreſs of the greater part of 
Europe, were extreamly favourable to that of ſome 
Italian cities. The great armies which marched 

from all parts to the conqueſt of the Holy Land, 
gave extraordinary encouragement to the :ſhipping 
of Venice, Genoa, and Piſa, ſometimes in tranſpor:- 
ing them thither, and always in ſupplying them 
with proviſtions. They were the commiſlaries, if 
one may ſay ſo, of thoſe armies; and the moſt 
deſtructive frenzy that ever befell the European 
nations, was a ſource of n to thoſe repub- 
licks. x | 


27 5 THe 888 of trading cities, by importing 
the improved manufactures and expenſive luxuries 
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of richer countries, _ afforded ſome food to the 


vanity of the great proprietors, who eagerly pur- 
chaſed them with great quantities of the rude pro- 
dnce of. their own lands. The commerce of a 
great part of Europe in thoſe times accordingly, 


| confiſted chiefly in the exchange of their own rude, 
for the manufactured produce of more civiliged na- 
tions. Thus the wool of England uſed to be ex- 


changed for the wines of France, and the fine cloths 
of Flanders, in the ſame manner as the corn of Po- 
land is at this day exchanged for the wines and 
brandies of F — and for the ſilks and velvets of 


| France and Italy. 


A rasrE for the finer a more e improved ma- 
nufactures, was in this manner introduced by fo- 
reign commerce into countries where no ſuch works 
were carried on. But when this taſte became fo 
general as to occaſion a conſiderable demand, the 


| merchants, in order to ſaye the expence of carriage, 


naturally endeavoured to eſtabliſh ſome manufac- 

tures of the ſame kind in their own country. 
Hence the origin of the firſt manufactures for diſ- 
tant ſale that ſeem to have been eſtabliſhed in the 


weſtern Provinces of Europe, after the fall of the 


Roman empire. 


No large country, it muſt be obſerved, ever did 


or could ſubſiſt without ſome ſort of manufactures 
being carried on in it; and when itis ſaid of any ſuch 


country that it has no manufactures, it muſt always 


be underſtood of the finer and more improved, or 


of ſuch as are fit for diſtant ſale. In every large 


country, both the cloathing and houſehold furniture 
& the * greater part of the people, are the pro- 


duce 
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duce of their own induſtry. This is even more 
univerſally the caſe in thoſe poor countries. which 


are commonly faid to. have no manufactures, than 


in thoſe rich ones that are ſaid to abound in them. 
In the latter, you will generally find, both in the 
cloaths and houſehold furniture of the loweſt rank 


of people, a much greater Proportion of eat 
| productions than in the former. 


 Tnross OW "ESI which are fit for diſtant 
fale, ſeem to have been introduced into different 
countries in two different ways. 


Fan they have been inis. in the 


manner above mentioned, by the violent operation, 


if one may ſay ſo, of the ſtocks of particular mer- 
chants and undertakers, who eſtabliſhed them in 


1mitation of fome foreign manufactures of the ſame 
kind. Such manufactures, therefore, are the of- 


ſpring of foreign commerce, and ſuch ſeem to have 


been the ancient manufactures of ſilks, velvets, and 


brocades that were introduced into Venice in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Such too 


ſeem to have been the manufactures of the fine 


cloths that anciently flouriſhed in Flanders, and 


which were introduced into England in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Elizabeth; and fuch are thi 


preſent ſilk manufactures of Lyons and Spital- 
fields. Manufactures introduced in this manner 


are generally employ ed upon foreign materials, be- 


ing in imitation of foreign manufactures. When 
the Venetian manufacture flouriſhed, there was not 
a mulberry tree, nor conſequently: a filkworm in all 
Lombardy. They brought the materials from 


Sicily and from the JEU. the manufacture itſelf 
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: being in imitation of thoſe carried on in the 2 5 


empire. Mulberry trees were firſt planted | in Lom- 

bardy in the beginning of the ſixteenth century, by 
the encouragement of Ludovico Sforza .duke of 
Milan. The manufactures of Flanders were carried 
on chiefly with Spaniſh and Engliſh. wool. Spaniſh 
wool was the material, not of the. firſt woollen 
manufacture of England, but of the firſt that was 
fit for diſtant ſale. More than one half the mate- 
rials of the Lyons manufacture is at this day foreign 
filk; when it was firſt eſtabliſheg, the whole or very 

nearly the whole was ſo. No part of the materials 
of the Spital- fields manufacture is ever likely to be 


the produce of England. The ſeat of ſuch manu- 


factures, as they are generally introduced by the 
ſcheme and project of a few individuals, is ſome- 
times eſtabliſhed in a maritime city, and ſometimes 
in an inland town, according as their intereſt, judg- 
ment or Caprice happen to determine. 


Ar other times wagt eb for diſtant ſale 
grow up naturally, and as it were of their own 
accord, by the gradual refinement of thoſe houſe- 
hold and coarſer manufactures which muſt at all 
times be carried on even in the pooreſt and rudeſt 
countries. Such manufactures are generally em- 
ployed upon the materials which the country pro- 
duces, and they ſeem frequently to have been 
firſt refined and improved in ſuch inland countries 
as were, not indeed at a very great, but at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from the ſea-coaſt, and ſometimes 


| even from all water carriage. An inland country 


naturally fertile and eaſily cultivated, produces a 
great ſurplus of proviſions beyond what is neceſſary 


for % Iyng the cultivators, and on account of 
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the expence of land carriage, and inconveniency of 
river navigation, it may frequently be difficult to 
ſend this ſurplus abroad. Abundance, therefore, 
renders proviſions cheap, and encourages a great 
number of workmen to ſettle in the neighboarhood, 
who find that their induſtry can there procure them 
more of the neceſſaries and conveniencies of life 
than in other places. They work up the materials 
of manufacture which the land produces, and ex- 
change their finiſned work, or what is the ſame thing 
the price of it, for more materials and proviſions 


They give a new value to the ſurplus part of the 
rude produce by ſaving the expence of carrying it if 1 
to the water ſide or to ſome diftant market; and F 
they furniſh the cultivators with ſomething in er 
change for it that is either uſeful or agreeable to n 
them, upon eaſier terms than they could have ob- ſp 
tained it before. The cultivators get a better price for 
for their ſurplus produce, and can purchaſe cheaper N ye 
other conveniencies which they have occafion for. no 
They are thus both encouraged and enabled to in- bor 
creaſe this ſurplus produce by a further improve: Will 
ment and better cultivation of the land; and as the or 
fertility of the land had given birth to the manufac: Wh the 
ture, ſo the progreſs of the manufacture reads and 


upon the land, and increaſes ſtill further its fertility. it, 2 
The manufacturers firſt ſupply the neighbourhood, 
and afterwards, as their work improves and refines, 
more diſtant markets. For though neither the 
rude produce, nor even the coarſe manufacture 
could, without the greateſt difficulty, ſupport the 
expence of a conſiderable land carriage, the refined 
and improved manufacture eaſily may. In a ſmall 
bulk it frequently contains the price of a great 
quantity of rude produce. A piece of fine cloth, 


for 
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for example, which weighs only eighty pounds, 
contains in it, the price, not only of eighty pounds 
weight of wool, but ſometimes of ſeveral thouſand 
weight of corn, the maintenance of the different 
working people, and of their immediate employers. 
The corn which could with difficulty have been car- 
ried abroad in its own ſhape, is in this manner vir- 
tually exported in that of the complete manufacture, 
and may eaſily be ſent to the remoteſt corners of 
the world. In this manner have grown up naturally, 
and as it were of their own accord, the manufac- 

tures of Leeds, Halifax, Sheffield, Birmingham, and 
Wolverhampton. Such manufactures are the off- 
ſpring of agriculture. In the modern hiſtory of Eu- 
rope, their extenſion and improvement have gene- 
rally been poſterior to thoſe which were the off- 


ſpring of foreign commerce. England was noted 


for the manufacture of fine cloths made of Spaniſh 
wool, more than a century before any of thoſe which 
now flouriſh 1n the places above mentioned were fit 
for foreign ſale. The extenſion and improvement 
of theſe laſt could not take place but in conſequence _ 
& the extenſion and improvement of agriculture, 
the laſt and greateſt effect of foreign commerce, 
and of the manufactures immediately introduced by 
it, and which I ſhall now proceed to explain. 
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CHAP. IV. 


How the Commerce of the Towns contributed to the 
Improvement of the Country: 


1 2 increaſe ain rithes of ene and 
manufacturing towns, contributed to the improve- 
ment and cultivation of the countries to which they 
belonged; 1n three different ways. 


| Fix, by affording a great and ready market 
for the rude produce of the country, they gave en- 
couragement to its. cultivation and further improve- 


ment. This benefit was not even confined to the 
countries in which they were ſituated, but extended 
more or leſs to all thoſe with which they had any 


dealings. To all of them they afforded a market 


for ſome part either of their rude or manufactured 


produce, and conſequently gave ſome encourage- 
ment to the induſtry and improvement of all. 
Their own country, however, on account of its 
neighbourhood, neceſſarily derived the greateſt be- 
nefit from this market. Its rude produce being 
charged with leſs carriage, the traders could pa) 
the growers a better price for it, and yet afford it as 


cheap to the conſumers as that of more diſtant 


countr les. 


sr con x, the wealth e by the inhabi 
tants of cities was frequently employed in purchaſing 
ſuch lands as were to be ſold, of which a great part 
would frequently be encultivited: Merchants are 


commonly ambitious of becoming country gentle 
men, 
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men, and when they do, they are generally the beſt 
of all improvers. A merchant is accuſtomed to 
employ his money chiefly in profitable projects ; 
whereas a mere country gentleman is accuſtomed to 


employ it chiefly in expence. The one often ſees 


his money go from him and return to him again 
with a profit: The other when once he parts with 


it, very ſeldom expects to ſee any more of it. 


Thoſe different habits naturally affect their temper 
and diſpoſition in every ſort. of. buſineſs. A mer- 


chant is commonly a bold; a country gentleman, a 
timid undertaker. The one is not afraid to lay out 


at once a large capital upon the improvement of his 
land, when he has a probable proſpect of raiſing 
the value of it in proportion to the expence. The 
other, if he has any capital, which is not always the 
caſe, ſeldom ventures. to employ it in this manner, 


If he improves at all, it is commonly not with a 


capital, but with what he can ſave out of his annual 


revenue, . - Whoever has had; the fortune to live in a 


mercantile town ſituated in an unimproved country, 
muſt. have frequently obſerved how much more ſpt- 


rited the operations of merchants were in this way, 
than thoſe of mere country gentlemen. The habits, 


beſides, of order, economy and attention, to which 


mercantile buſineſs naturally forms a merchant, ren- 


der him much fitter to execute, with profit and ſuc- 
cels, any project of 1 improvement. 


Tln pix, and laſtly, commerce and manufac- 
tures gradually introduced order and good govern- 


ment, and with them, the liberty and fecurity of 


individuals, among the inhabitants of the country, 
who had before lived almoſt in a continual ſtate of 
war with their neighbours, and of ſervile dependency 
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upon their ſuperiors. This, though it has been 
the leaſt obſerved, is by far the moſt important of 
all their effects. Mr. Hume is the only writer 
Who, 0 far as 1 RP, has hitherto taken notice 
of i it. | 


Is a aunty which kit neither diane commerce, 
nor any of the finer manufactures, a great pro- 


prietor, having nothing for which he can exchange 


the greater part of the produce of his lands which 


is over and above the maintenance of the culti- 


vators, conſumes the whole in ruſtick hoſpitality at 
home. If this ſurplus produce is ſufficient to main- 
tain a hundred or a thouſand men, he can make uſe 
of it in no other way than by maintaining a hun- 
dred or a thouſand men.. He is at all times, there- 
fore, ſurrounded with a multitude of tetainers and 
dependants, who having no equivalent to give in 
return for their maintenance, but being fed entirely 
by his bounty, muſt obey him, for the ſame reaſon 
that ſoldiers muſt obey the prince who pays them, 
Before the extenſion of commerce and manufac- 
tures in, Europe, the hoſpitality of the rich and 
the great, from the ſovereign down to the ſmalleſt 
baron, exceeded every thing which in the preſent 
times we can eaſily form a notion of. Weſtminſter- 
hall was the dining-room of William Rufus, and 
might frequently, perhaps, not be too large for his 
Company. It was reckoned a piece of magnif- 
cence in Thomas Becket, that he ſtrowed the floor 
of his hall with clean hay or ruſhes in the ſeaſon, in 
order that the knights and ſquires who could not get 
ſeats, might not ſpoil their fine cloaths when they 
fat ph on the floor to eat their dinner. The 


'great earl of Warwick is ſaid to have entertained 
every 
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every day at his different manors, thirty hand 


people; and though the number here may have 
been exaggerated, it muſt, however, have been very 
great, to admit of ſuch exaggeration. A hoſpitality 
nearly of the ſame kind was exerciſed not many years 
ago in many different parts of the highlands of Scot- 


land. It ſeems to be common in all nations to whom 
commerce and manufactures are little known. I 
have ſeen, ſays Doctor Pocock, an Arabian chief dine 


in the ſtreets of a town where he had come to ſell his 
cattle, and invite all paſſengers, even common 
beggars, to f down witn n. and en of his 


W 


Tur occupiers of wad; were in every reſpect. as 
dependent upon, the great proprietor as his retainers. 


Even ſuch of them as were not in a ſtate of villa- 


nage, were tenants at will, who paid a rent in no 
reſpect equivalent to the ſubſiſtence which the land 
afforded them. A crown, half a crown, a ſheep, a 

lamb, was ſome. years ago in the highlands of Scot- 
land a common rent for lands which maintained a 


family. In ſome places it is ſo at this day; nor 


will money at preſent purchaſe a greater quan- 


tity of commodities there than in other places. In 
a country where the ſurplus produce of a large 


eſtate muſt be conſumed upon the eſtate itſelf, it will 


frequently be more convenient for the proprietor, 
that part of it be conſumed at a diſtance from his 
own houſe, provided they who conſume it are as 
dependant. upon him as either his retainers or his 
menial ſervants. He is thereby ſaved from the 
embarraſſment of either too large a company or too 
large a family. A tenant at will, who poſſeſſes land 
ſufficient to maintain his family for little more than a 


quit-rent, 


— IB > I — ————— wh the ins. DIES OE \ 
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po Ui is as dependant upon « the-' proprietor as 
any ſervant or retainer whatever, and muſt obey 
him with as little reſerve. Such a proprietor, as 
he feeds his ſervants and retainers at his own houſe, 
ſo he feeds his tenants at their houſes. The ſub- 
ſiſtence of both is derived from his bounty, and its 


r OR upon his good ee 7 


| Uron ths avchoriry which the great nem 
neceſſarily had in ſuch a ftate of things over their 
tenants and retainers, was founded the power of 
the ancient barons. They neceſſarily became the 
judges in peace, and the leaders in war, of all who 
dwelt upon their eftates, They could maintain 
older and execute the law within their reſpective 
demeſnes, becauſe each of them could there turn 
the whole force of all the inhabitants againſt the 
injuſtice of any one. No other perſon had ſufficient 
mw to do this. The king in particular had 
In thoſe ancient times he was little more than 
| the Fresteſt proprietor in his dominions, to whom 
for the fake of common defence againſt their com- 
mon enemies, the other great proprietors paid cer- 
tain reſpects. To have enforced payment of a ſmall 
debt within the lands of a great proprietor, where 
all the inhabitants were armed and accuſtomed to 
ſtand by one another, would. have coſt the king, 
had he attempted it by his own authority, almoſt 
the ſame effort as to extinguiſh a 'civil war. He 
was, therefore, obliged to abandon the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice through the greater part of the coun- 
try, to thoſe who were capable of adminiſtering it; 
and for the fame reaſon to leave the command of 
the country militia to 1 "TIO that dee 


2 enntl 1 15 
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I is a miſtake to imagine that thoſe territorial 
juriſdictions took their origin from the feudal law. 
Not only the higheſt juriſdictions both civil and eri- 


minal, but the power of levying troops, of coining 


money, and even that of making bye-laws for the 
government of their own people, were all rights 
poſſeſſed allodially by the great proprietors of land 
ſeveral centuries before even the name of the feudal 
law was known in Europe. The authority and 
juriſdiction of the Saxon lords in England, appears 
to have been as'great before the conqueſt, 'as that 
of any of the Norman lords after it. But the feudal | 
law 1s not ſuppoſed to have become the commo a x 
of England till after the conqueſt. That the mo 

extenſive authority and juriſdictions were poſſeſſed 
by the great lords in France allodially long before 
the feudal law was introduced into that country, is 
a matter of fact that admits of x no doubt. That au- 
thority and thoſe juriſdictions all neceſſarily flowed | 
from the ſtate of property and manners Juſt now 
deſcribed. Without remounting to the remote an- 
tiquities of either the French or Engliſh monarchies, 
we may find in much later times many proofs that 
ſuch effects muſt always flow from ſuch cauſes. Tt 


is not thirty years ago ſince Mr. Cameron of Lo- 


chiel, a gentleman of Lochabar 1 in Scotland, with- 
out any legal warrant whatever, not being what 
was then called a lord of regality, nor even a tenant 
in chief, but a vaſſal of the duke of Argyle, and 
without being ſo much as a juſtice of peace, uſed, 
notwithſtanding, to exerciſe the higheſt criminal 
juriſdiction over his own people. He 1s faid to 
| have done ſo with great equity, though without 


any of the formalities of juſtice ; and it is not im- 
| - probable. 
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Probable that the ſtate of that part of the country 

at that time made it neceſſary for him to aſſume 
this authority in order to maintain the publick 
peace. That gentleman, whoſe rent never exceed- 
ed five hundred pounds a year, carried, in 1945, 
eight hundred of his own nen into =o rebellion 
wien him. Kits 


8 * introduction of the gd law, fo far from 
extending, may be regarded as an attempt to mo- 
derate the authority of the great allodial lords. It 
| eſtabliſhed a regular ſubordination, accom panied 
With a long train of ſervices and duties, from. the 
king down. to the ſmalleſt. Proprietor. During the 
minority of the proprietor, the rent, together with 
the management of his lands, fell into the hands of 
his immediate ſuperior, and, conſequently, thoſe of 
all great Proprietors. into the hands of the King, who | 
the pupil, and Who, 40 his authority as guardian, 
was ſuppoſed to have a right of diſpoſing of him in 
marriage, provided it was in a manner not unſuita- 
ble to his rank.” But though this inſtitution ne- 
ceſſarily tended to ſtren gthen the authority of the 
king, and to weaken, that of the great proprietors, 
it could not do either ſufficiently for eſtabliſhing 
order and good government among the inhabitants 
of the country ; becauſe it could not alter ſufficiently 
that ſtate of property and manners from which the 
diſorders aroſe. The authority of government ſtill 
continued to be, as before, too weak in the head 
and too ſtrong in the inferior members, and the 
exceſſive ſtrength of the inferior members was the 
cauſe of the weakneſs of the head. After the in- 
ſtitution of feudal cr the king was as 

incapable 
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incapable of reſtraining the violence of 3 great 


lords as before. They ſtill continued to make war 

according to their own diſcretion, almoſt continu- 

ally upon one another, and very frequently upon 

the king; and the open country ſtill continued to be 
a ſcene of Violence, Fapinie, and diſorder. | 


Bur what all the violence of his: feudal inſtitu- 
tions could never have effected, the ſilent and in- 
ſenſible operation of foreign commerce and manu- 


factures gradually brought about. Theſe gradually 


furniſhed the great proprietors with ſomething for 
which they could exchange the whole ſurplus pro- 


duce of their lands, and which they could conſume 


themſelves without ſharing it either with tenants or 
retainers. All for ourſelves, and nothing for other 
people, ſeems, in every age of the world, to have 
been the vile maxim of the maſters of mankind. 
As ſoon, therefore, as they could find a method 


of conſuming the whole value of their rents them- 
ſelves, they had no diſpoſition: to ſhare them with 
any other perſons. For a pair of diamond buckles 
perhaps, or for ſomething as frivolous and uſeleſs; 
they exchanged the maintenance, or what is the 


fame thing, the price of the maintenance of a thou- 


ſand men for a year, and with it the whole weight 


and authority which it could give them. The 


| buckles, however, were to be all their own, and no 
other danken creature was to have any ſhare of 
them; whereas in the more ancient method of ex- 


pence they muſt have ſhared with at leaſt a thouſand 
people. With the judges that were to determine 


the preference, this difference was perfectly deciſive; 
and thus, for the gratification of the moſt childiſh, 
the meaneſt and the moſt ſordid of all vanities, 


they 


4 
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they gradually bartered this, RIGA power and au- 
W 1 2 | 


In a country where "there. is no o foreign e com- 
merce, nor any of the finer manufactures, a man 
of ten thouſand þ year cannot well 2 his reve- 
A; thouſand families, who are all of them neceſſarily 
at his command. In the preſent flate of Europe, a 
man of ten thouſand a year can ſpend his whole 
revenue, and he generally does ſo, without directly 
maintaining twenty people, or being able to com- 
mand more than ten footmen not worth the com- 
manding. Indirectly, perhaps, he maintains as 
great or even a greater number of people than he 
could have done by the ancient method of expence. 
For though the quantity of precious productions for 
which he exchanges his whole revenue be very 
ſmall, the number of workmen employed in col 
king and preparing it, muſt neceſſarily. have been 
very great. Its great price generally ariſes from 
the wages of their labour, and the profits of all 
their immediate employers. By paying that price 
he indirectly pays all thoſe wages and profits, and 
thus indirectly contributes to the maintenance of all 
the workmen and their employers. He generally 
contributes, however, but a very ſmall proportion ta 
that of each, to very few perhaps a tenth, to many 
not a hundredth, and to ſome not a thouſandth nor 
even a ten thouſandth part of their whole annual 
maintenance. Though he contributes, therefore, 
to the maintenance of them all they are all more 
or leſs independant of him, becauſe generally they 
can all be maintained without him. 
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nen chi great Epe of land 2 as 

rents in maintaining their tenants and retainers, 

each of them maintains entirely all his own tenants 

and all his own retainers. But when they ſpend 

them in maintaining tradeſmen and artificers, they 

may, all of them taken together, perhaps, maintain 

as great, or, on account of the waſte which attends : 

ruſtick hoſpitality, a greater number of people than | 

before. Each of them, however, taken ſingly, 

contributes often but a very ſmall ſhare | to the 
maintenance of any individual of this greater num- 

ber. Each tradeſman or artificer derives his ſub- 

ſiſtence from the employment, not of one, but of 

a hundred or a thouſand different cuſtomers. 

Though in fome meaſure obliged to them all. 

therefore, he is not GOP de mag upon any | 

one of them. | | 0 


FR perſonal are of the — proprietary 5 | 
having in this manner gradually increaſed, it was 
impoſſible that the number of their retainers ſhould 
not as gradually diminiſh, till they were at laſt diſ- | | 
miſſed altogether. The ſame cauſe gradually led | 
them to diſmiſs the unneceſſary part of their te- | 
nants. Farms were enlarged, and the occupiers of 
land, notwithſtanding the complaints. of depopulati- 
on, reduced to the number neceſſary for cultivating 
it, according to the imperfect ſtate of cultivation 
and improvement in thoſe times. By the removal 
of the unneceſſary mouths, and by exacting from 
the farmer the full value of the farm, a greater ſur 
plus, or what is, the ſame thing, the price of a2 
greater ſurplus, way obtained _ the | PN 


} 


—— 
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which the merchants and manufacturers ſoon fur- 
niſhed him with a method of ſpending upon his 
own perſon in the ſame manner as he had done the 
reſt. The fame cauſe continuing to operate, he 
was deſirous to raiſe his rents above what his lands, 
in the actual ſtate of their improvement, could afford. 
His tenants could agree to this upon one condi- 
tion only, that they ſhould be ſecured in their poſ- 
ſeſſion, for ſuch a term of years as might give them 
time to recover with profit whatever they ſhould lay 
out in the further improvement of the land. The 
expenſive vanity of the landlord made him willing 
to e of this condition and hence the origin of 


- enn a tnt ut will, who pays the full value 

of the land, is not altogether dependent upon the 
landlord. The pecuniary advantages which they 
receive from one another, are mutual and equal, 
and ſuch a tenant will expoſe neither his life nor his 
fortune in the ſervice of the proprietor. But if he 
has a leaſe for a long term of years, he is altogether 
independent; and his landlord muſt not expect 
from him even the moſt trifling ſervice beyond 
what is either expreſsly ſtipulated in the leaſe, or 
impoſed upon him ROE the common and known law 
a the aca bra | | 


7 tenants . in dab manner become in- 
een and the retainers being diſmiſſed, the 
great proprietors were no longer capable of inter- 
terrupting the regular execution of juſtice, or of 
diſturbing the peace of the country. Having ſold 
their birth-right, not like Eſau for a meſs of pot- 


tage in time of hunger 1 neceſſity, but in the 
| wantonnels 
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wantonneſs of plenty, for trinkets and baubles fitter 
to be the play- things of children, than the ſerious 


purſuits of men, they became as inſignificant as any 
ſubſtantial burgher or tradeſman in a city. A re- 


gular government was eſtabliſned in the country as 


well as in the city, nobody having ſufficient power 


to diſturb its operations in the uy e more _ 
in the other. * 0 1 12 


tr does not, e rode to tha nk ſub⸗ 
ject, but I cannot help remarking; it, that very old 
families, ſuch as have poſſeſſed ſome conſiderable 


eſtate from father to ſon for many ſucceſſive gene- 


rations, are very rare in commercial countries. In 
countries which have little commerce, on the con- 
trary, ſuch as Wales or the highlands of Scotland, 


they are very common. The Arabian hiſtories 


ſeem to be all full of genealogies, and there is a hiſ- 
tory written by a Tartar Khan which has been 
tranſlated into ſeveral European languages, and 
which contains ſcarce any thing elſe; a proof that 
ancient families are very common among thoſe na- 
tions. In countries where a rich man can ſpend his 
revenue in no other way than by maintaining as 
many people as it can maintain, he is not apt to 


run out, and his benevolence it ſeems is ſeldom ſo 


violent as to attempt to maintain more than he can 
afford. But where he can ſpend the greateſt re- 
venue upon his own perſon, he frequently has no 
bounds to his expence, becauſe he frequently has 
no bounds to his vanity, or to his affection for his 


own perſon. In commercial countries, therefore, 
riches, in ſpite of the moſt violent regulations of 


law to prevent their diſſipation, very ſeldom remain 
long in the ſame family. Among ſimple nations, 


on 
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on the contrary, they frequently do without any re- 
gulations of law; for among nations of ſhepherds, 
ſuch as the Tartars and Arabs, the conſumable na- 
ture of their property neceſſarily renders all ſuch re- 

b eden nde | 902 ; 
A: REVOLUTION of he greateſt i 1 to the 
n r happineſs, was in this manner brought 
about by two different orders of people, who had 
not the leaſt intention to ſerve the publick. To gra- 
tify the moſt childiſh vanity was the ſole motive of 
the great proprietors. The merchants nt artifi- 
cers, much leſs ridiculous, acted merely from a view 
to their own intereſt, and in purſuit of their Own 
pedlar principle of turning a penny wherever 2 
penny was to be got. Neither of them had either 
knowledge or foreſight of that great revolution 
which the folly of the one, and the induſtry 4 the 
other was nn bringing about. 


Oy is thus that through 8 8 part of Europe 
hin commerce and manufactures of cities, inſtead of 
being the effect, have been the cauſe and occaſion 

of + im Fn and u of the n 


| e eder; however, FR contrary. to the na- 
| nan courſe of things, is neceſſarily both flow and 
uncertain. Compare the ſlow progreſs of. thoſe 
European countries of which the wealth depends 
very much upon their commerce and manufactures, 
With the rapid advances of our North American 
colonies, of which the wealth is founded altogether 
in agriculture. Through the greater part of Eu- 
"uw the 1 _ We is not n er 00 
alten! nom! ent do ory ©) don 
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double in leſs than five hundred years. In ſeveral 
of our North American colonies, it is found to dou- 
ble in twenty or five and twenty years: In Europe, 
the law of primogeniture, and perpetuities of differ= 
ent kinds, prevent the diviſion of great eſtates, 
and thereby hinder the multiplication of ſmall pro= 
prietors. A ſmall proprietor, however, who knows 
every part of his little territory, who views it all 
with the affection which property, eſpecially ſmall 
property, naturally inſpires, and who-upon that ac= 
count takes pleaſure not only in cultivating but in 
adorning it, is generally of all improvers the moſt 
induſtrious, the moſt intelligent, and the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful. The fame regulations, beſides, keep 16 
much land out of the market, that there are always 
more capitals to buy than there is land to fell, ſo 
that what is ſold always ſells at a monopoly price. 
The rent never pays the intereft of the purchaſe 
money, and is beſides burdened with repairs and 
other occaſional charges, to which the intereſt of 
money is not liable. To purchaſe land is every 
where in Europe a moſt uriprofitable employment of 
a ſmall capital. For the fake of the ſuperior ſecu- 
rity, indeed, a man of moderate circumſtances, 
when he retires from buſineſs, will ſometimes chuſe 
to lay out his little capital in land. A man of pro- 
ſeſſion too, whoſe revenue is derived from another 
ſource, often loves to ſecure his ſavings in the 
ſame way. But a young man, who, inſtead of ap- 
plying to trade or to ſome profeſſion, ſhould em- 
ploy a capital of two or three thouſand pounds in 
the purchaſe and cultivation of a (mall piece of land, 
| might indeed expect to live very happily, and very 
independently, but muſt bid adieu, forever, to all 


hope of either great fortune or great illuſtration, 
Vor. II. Ek which 
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which by a different employment of his ſtock he 


might have had the ſame chance of acquiring with 


other people. Such a perſon too, though he can- 
not aſpire at being a proprietor, will often diſdain 


to be a farmer. The ſmall quantity of land, there- 


fore, which is brought to market, and the high 
price of what is brought, prevents a great number 
of capitals. from being employed. in its cultivation 
and improvement which would otherwiſe have taken 
that direction. In North America, on the contrary, 


fifty or ſixty pounds is often found a ſufficient ſtock 


to begin a plantation with. The purchaſe and im- 
provement of uncultivated land, is there the moſt 
profitable employment of the ſmalleſt as well as of 
the greateſt capitals, and the moſt direct road to 
all the fortune and illuſtration which can be ac- 
quired in that country. Such land, indeed, is in 
North America to be had almoſt for nothing, or at 
a price much below the value of the natural pro- 
duce; a thing impoſſible in Europe, or, indeed, in 
any country where all lands have long been pri 
vate property. If landed eſtates, however, were 
divided equally among all the children, upon the 
death of any proprietor who left a numerous family, 


the eſtate would generally be fold. So much land 


would come to market, that it could no longer ſell 
at a monopoly price. The free rent of the land 
would go nearer to pay the intereſt of the purchaſe 


money, and a ſmall capital might be employed in 


ce land as profitabl y as in any other way. 


ENGLAND, on account of the natural fertility of 
the ſoil, of the great extent of a ſea coaſt in propor- 


tion to that of the country, and of the many navi- 


gablc rivers which run through it, and afford the 
conveniency 
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conveniency of water carriage to ſome of the moſt 
inland parts of it, is perhaps : as well fitted by nature 
as any large country in Europe, to be the ſeat of 
foreign commerce, of manufactures for diſtant ſale, 
and of all the improvements which theſe can occaſi- 
on. From the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth 
too, the Engliſh legiſlature has been peculiarly at- 
tentive to the intereſts of commerce and manufac- 
tures, and im reality there is no country in Europe, 
Holland itſelf not excepted, of which the law is 
upon the whole more favourable to this ſort of in- 
duſtry. Commerce and manufactures have ac- 
cordingly been continually advancing during all 
this period. The cultivation and improvement 
of the country has, no doubt, been gradually ad- 
vancing too: But it ſeems to have followed ſlowly, 
and at a diſtance, the more rapid progreſs of com- 
merce and manufactures. The greater part of the 
country muſt probably have been cultivated before 
the reign of Elizabeth; and a very great part of it 
ſtill remains uncultivated, and the cultivation of 
the far greater part much inferior to what it might 
be. The law of England, however, favours agri- 
culture not only indirectly by the protection of 
commerce, but by ſeveral direct encouragements. 
Except in times of ſcarcity, the exportation of corn 
is not only free, but encouraged by a bounty. 
In times of moderate plenty, the importation of 
foreign corn is loaded with duties that amount to 
a prohibition. The importation of live cattle, ex- 
cept from Ireland, is prohibited at all times, and 
It is but of late that it was permitted from thence. 
Thoſe who cultivate the land, therefore, have a 
monopoly againſt their countrymen for the two 
11 2 
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greateſt and moſt important articles. of land-pro- 


duce, bread and butcher's meat. Theſe encou- 
ragements, though at bottom, perha ps, as I ſhall 
endeavour to ſhow hereafter, altogether illuſory, 
ſufficiently demonſtrate at leaſt the good intention 
of the legiſlature to favour agriculture. But what 


is of much more importance than all of them, the 


yeomanry of England are rendered as ſecure, as in- 
dependent; and as reſpectable as law can make 
them. No country, therefore, in which the right 
of primogeniture takes place, which pays tithes, 
and where perpetuities, though contrary to the 
ſpirit of the law, are admitted in ſome caſes, can 
give more encouragement to agriculture than Eng- 
land. Such, however, notwithſtanding, is the ſtate 
of its cultivation. What would it have been, had 
the law given no direct encouragement to agricul- 
ture beſides what ariſes indirectly from the progreſs 
of commerce, and had left the yeomanry in the 
ſame condition as in moſt other countries of 
Europe? It is now more than two hundred years 
ſince the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, a pe- 
riod as long as the cops of human A 
_ Ce 


FR ANCE | =p to 7 had Pl colifidinble ſhare 


of foreign commerce near a century before England 


was diſtinguiſhed as a commercial country. The 
marine of France was conſiderable, according to the 
notions of the times, before the cxpedition of 
Charles the VIIIth to Naples. The cultivation and 
improvement of France, however, is upon the 


whole, inferior to that of England. The law of 
"the 


A 
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the country has never given the ſame direct en- 


couragement to EY” 


Tux foreign commerce of Spain and Portugal to 


the other parts of Europe, though chiefly carried on 


in foreign ſhips, is very conſiderable. That to 
their colonies is carried on in their own, and 1s 
much greater, on account of the great riches and 


extent of thoſe colonies. But it has never intro- 


duced any conſiderable manufactures for diſtant ſale 


into either of thoſe countries, and the greater part 
of both ſtill remains uncultivated. The foreign 
commerce of Portugal is of older ſtanding than that 


of any great country in Europe, except Italy. 


Ira is the only great country of Europe 
which ſeems to have been cultivated and improved 
in every part, by means of foreign commerce and 


manufactures for diſtant ſale. Before the invaſion 


of Charles the VIIIth, Italy, according to Guicciar- 


din, was cultivated not leſs in the moſt mountainous. 
and barren parts of the country, than in the plaineſt 


and moſt fertile. The advantageous fituation of 
the country, and the great number of independent 
ſtates which at that time ſubſiſted in jt, probably 
| contributed not a little to this general cultivation, 
It is not impoſſible too, notwithſtanding this general 


expreſſion of one of the moſt judicious and reſerved 


of modern hiftorians, that Italy was not at that time 
better cultivated than Eugen is at preſent. 


Tur capital, however, that is acquired to any 
country by commerce and manufactures, is all a 


$ Very 
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very precarious and uncertain poſſeſſion, till ſome 
part of it has been ſecured and realized in the culti- 
vation and improvement of its lands. A merchant, 
it has been ſaid very properly, is not neceſſarily the 
citizen of any particular country. It is in a great 
meaſure indifferent to him from what place he car- 
ries on his trade; and a very trifling diſguſt will 
make him remove his capital, and together with it 
all the induſtry which it ſupports, from one country 
to another. No part of it can be ſaid to belong to 
any particular country, till it has been ſpread as it 
were over the face of that country, either in build - 
ings, or in the laſting improvement of lands. No 
veſtige now remains of the great wealth, ſaid to 
have been poſſeſſed by the greater part of the Hans 
towns, except in the obſcure hiſtories of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries.. It is even uncer- 
tain where ſome of them were ſituated, or to what 
towns in Europe the Latin names given to ſome of 
them belong. But though the misfortunes of Italy 
in the end of the fifteenth and beginning of the ſix- 
teenth centuries greatly diminiſhed the commerce 
and manufactures of the cities of Lombardy and 
Tuſcany, thoſe countries ſtill continue to be among 
the moſt populous and beſt cultivated in Europe. 
The civil wats of Flanders, and the Spaniſh govern- 
ment which ſugceeded them, chaſed away the great 
commerce of Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges. But 
Flanders ſtill continues to be one of the richeſt, beſt 
cultivated, and moſt populous provinces of Europe. 
The ordinary revolutions of war and government 
ealily dry up the ſources of that wealth which ariſes 
from commneree Es That Amen ariſes from the 
| , more 
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more ſolid improvements of agriculture, is much 
more durable, and cannot be deſtroyed but by thoſe 
more violent convulſions occaſioned by the depre- 
dations of hoſtile and barbarous nations continued 
for a century or two together; ſuch as thoſe that 

Happened for ſome time before and after the fall 
of the Roman empire in the weſtern provinces of 
Europe. N 
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OX 29 ems of political Oeconomy. 


Pol ITI CAL cxconomy, conſidered as a branch 


of the ſcience of a ſtateſman or legiſlator, propoſes 


two diſtin objects; firſt, to provide a plentiful 
revenue or ſubſiſtence for the people, or more pro- 
perly to enable them to provide ſuch a revenue or 
ſubſiſtence for themſelves; and ſecondly, to ſupply 
the ſtate or commonwealth with a revenue ſufficient 
for the publick ſervices. It propoſes to enrich both 
the people and the ſovereign. _. 


Tax different progreſs of opulence in different 
ages and nations, has given occaſion to two different 
ſyſtems of political ceconomy, with regard to en- 
riching the people. The one may be called the 
ſyſtem of commerce, the other that of agriculture. 
| ſhall endeayour to explain both as fully and diſ- 
tindtly as I can, and ſhall begin with the ſyſtem of 
commerce. Iv is the modern ſyſtem, and is beſt 


ng in our own n and in our own 
times. 


CHA . 


2 
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CHAP -L 
Of the Praia of the commercial, or mercantile Syſtem. 


TT rar wealth conſiſts in money, or in gold 
and filver, is a popular notion which naturally 
ariſes from the double function of money, as the 
inſtrument of commerce, and as the meaſure of 
value. In conſequence of its being the inftrument 
of commerce, when we have money we can more 
readily obtain whatever elſe we have occaſion for, 
than by means of any other commodity. | Tis. 
great affair, we always find, is to, get money. 
When that is obtained, there is no difficulty in 
making any ſubſequent purchaſe. In conſequence 
of its being the meaſure of value, we eſtimate that 
of all other commodities by the quantity of money 
which they will exchange for. We ſay of a rich 
man that he is worth a great deal, and of a poor 
man that he is worth very little money. A frugal 
man, or a man eager to be rich, is ſaid to love 
money z and a careleſs, a generous, or a profuſe 
man, is faid to be indifferent about it. To grow 
rich 1s to get money; and wealth and money, in 
| ſhort, are in common language conſidered as in every 
reſpect ſynonymous, 


A Rich country, in the ſame manner as a rich 
man, is ſuppoſed to be a country abounding in 
money; and to heap up gold and ſilver in any ooun- 
try is ſuppoſed to be the readieſt way to enrich it. 

5 6 „„ 
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For ſome time after the diſcovery of America, the 
firſt enquiry of the Spaniards, when they arrived 
upon any unknown coaſt, uſed to be, if there was 
any gold or ſilver to be found in the neighbourhood. 
By the information which they received, they judged 


whether it was worth while to make a ſettlement - 


there, or if the country was worth the conquering. 
Plano Carpino, a monk ſent ambaſſador from the 
king of France to one of the ſons of the famous 
Gengis Khan, ſays that the Tartars uſed frequently 
to aſk him if there was plenty of ſheep and oxen in 
the kingdom of France. Their enquiry had the 
fame object with that of the Spaniards. They 
wanted to know if the country was rich enough to 
be worth the conquering. Among the Tartars, as 
among all other nations of ſhepherds, who are ge- 
nerally ignorant of the uſe of money, cattle are the 
inſtruments of commerce and the meaſures of value. 
Wealth therefore, according to them, conſiſted in 
cattle, as according to the Spaniards it conſiſted in 


gold and ſilver. Of the two, the Tartar Ow; 5 


perhaps, was the neareſt to the truth. 


Mx. Loanp retizacks a diſtinction between money 
and other moveable goods. 'All other moveable 
goods, he ſays, are of ſo conſumable a nature that 
the wealth which conſiſts in them cannot be much 
depended on, and a nation which abounds in them 
one year may, without any exportation, but merely 
by their own waſte and extravagance, be in great 
want of them the next. Money, on the contrary, 
is a ſteady friend, which, though It may travel 
about from hand to hand, yet, if it can be kept 
from going out of the country, is not very liable - 
to be waſted and conſumed, Gold and ſilver, there» 
| : | 0 
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fore, are, according to him, the moſt ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial-part of the moveable wealth of a nation, 
and to multiply thoſe metals ought, he thinks, upon 
that account, to be the great at of its 3 
e. 


Oruxks 8 that if a nation . be 1 
from all the world, it would be of no conſequence 
how much, or how little money circulated in it. The 
conſumable goods which were circulated by means 
of this money, would only be exchanged for a 
greater or a ſmaller number of pieces; but the real 
wealth or poverty of the country, they allow, would 
depend altogether upon the abundance or ſcarcity 
of thoſe conſumable goods. But it is otherwiſe, 
they think, with countries which have connections 
with foreign nations, and which are obliged to carry 
on foreign wars, and to maintain fleets and armies 
in diſtant countries. This, they ſay, cannot be 
done, but by fending abroad money to pay them 
with; and a nation cannot ſend much money 
abroad, unleſs it has a good deal at home. Every 
ſach nation, therefore, muſt endeavour in time of 
peace to accumulate gold and filver, that, when 
occaſion requires, it may have wherewithal to carry 


on foreign Wars. 


IN conſequence of theſe 3 notions, all hs 
different nations of Europe have ſtudied, though to 
little purpoſe, every poſſible means of accumulating 
gold and ſilver in their reſpective countries. Spain 
and Portugal, the proprietors of the prineipal mines 
Which ſupply Europe with thoſe metals, have either 
prohibited their ex portation under the ſevereſt pe- 


bats or e it to a conſiderable duty. =P 
: 1 6g 
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like prohibition ſeems anciently to have made a part 


of the policy of moſt other European nations. It is 


even to be found, where we ſhould expect leaſt; of 
all to find it, in ſome old Scotch acts of parliament, 
which forbid under heavy penalties the carrying 
gold or filver forth of the kingdom. The like po- 
licy anciently: n Ro in n _ —_ 


* as thoſe: countries became commencig. "the 
merchants found this prohibition, upon many occa- 
ſons, extreamly inconvenient. They could fre- 
quently buy more advantageouſly with gold and 
filver than with any other commodity, the foreign 
goods which they wanted either to import into their 
own, or to carry to ſome. other foreign country. 
They remonſtrated, therefore, e this, 1 
tion as hurtful to trade. | £5 24: 80 


Tu Ev repreſented firſt that the exportation of | 


did not AT diminiſh the quantity of thoſe metals | 
in the kingdom. That, on the contrary, it might 
frequently increaſe it; becauſe if the conſumption 
of foreign goods was not thereby increaſed in the 
country, thoſe goods might be re-exported to 
foreign countries, and being there ſold for a large 
profit, might bring back much more treaſure | than 
was originally ſent out to purchaſe them. Mr. 
Mun compares this operation of foreign trade to 
the ſeed time and harveſt of agriculture. f we 
7 J only behold,” ſays he, © the actions of the huſ- 

* bandman i in the ſeed time when he caſteth away 

„ much good corn into the ground, we ſhall ac- 


count him rather a madman than a huſbandman. 
| Es 


abroad. That this exportation could only be pre- 
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But when we conſider his labours in the harveſt, 

“ hich is the end of his endeavours, we ſhall 

* find'the worth ne" "EE ul 1 of 1 ac 
tions.“ | ; 


| Tan repreſented, ſecondly, that this ben 
* not hinder the exportation of gold and ſilver, 
which, on account of the ſmallneſs of their bulk in 
proportion to their value, could eaſily be ſmuggled 


vented by a proper attention to, what they called, 
the balance of trade. That when the country ex- 
ported to a greater value than it imported, a balance 
became due to it from foreign nations, which was 
neceſſarily paid to it in gold and filver, and thereby 
increaſed the quantity of thoſe metals in the king- 
dom. But that when it imported to a greater value 
than it exported, a contrary balance became due 
to foreign nations, which was neceſſarily paid to 
them in the ſame manner, and thereby, diminiſhed 
that quantity. That in this caſe to prohibit the ex- 
portation of thoſe metals could not prevent it, but 
only, by making it more dangerous, render it more 
expenſive. That the exchange was, thereby turned 
more againſt the country which owed the balance, 
than it otherwiſe might have been; the merchant 
who purchaſed a bill upon the foreign country be- 
ing obliged to pay the banker who fold it, not only 
for the natural riſk, trouble and expence of ſending 
the money thither, but for the extraordinary rik 
ariſing from the .prohibition. But that the more 
the exchange was againſt any country, the more the 
balance of trade became neceſſarily againſt it; the 
money of that country becoming neceſſarily of ſo 
much leſs value, in com pariſon with that of the 
country 
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country to which the balance was due. That if 
the exchange between England and Holland, for 
example, was five per cent. againſt England, it 
would require a hundred and five ounces of ſilver 
in England to purchaſe a bill for a hundred ounces 
of ſilver in Holland: that a hundred and five ounces 
of ſilver in England, therefore, would be worth 


only a hundred ounces of ſilver in Holland, and 


would purchaſe only a proportionable quantity of 


Dutch goods: but that a hundred ounces of ſilver 


in Holland, on the contrary, would be worth a 


hundred and five ounces in England, and would 


purchaſe a proportionable quantity of Engliſh goods: 
That the Engliſh goods which were fold to Holland 
would be fold ſo much cheaper; and the Dutch 
goods which were ſold to England, ſo much dearer, 
by the difference of the exchange; that the one 
would draw ſo much leſs Dutch money to England, 
and the other ſo much more Engliſh money to 
Holland, as this difference amounted: to: and that 
the balance of trade, therefore, would neceſſarily be 
ſo much more againſt England, and would require 
a greater balance of * and FORE to be Boa ere 
to Nolan, | wilt ons! | 


Tnosz arguments were mak bold ani cy 
ſophiſtical. They were ſolid fo far as they aſſerted 


that the exportation of gold and ſilver in trade 
might frequently be advantageous to the country. 
They were ſolid too in aſſerting that no prohibition 
could prevent their exportation, when private peo- 
ple found any advantage in exporting them. But 
they were ſophiſtical in ſuppoſing, that either to 
1 or to augment the quantity of thoſe metals 
required 


neceſſarily increaſed, what they called, the unfavour- 


of a greater quantity of gold and ſilver. That 


| colivinead: the people to whom they were addreſſed; 
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required more the attention of government, than 
to preſerve or to augment the quantity of any other 
uſeful commodities, which the freedom of trade, 
without any ſuch attention, never fails to ſupply-in 
the proper quantity. They were ſophiſtical too, 
perhaps, in aſſerting that the high price of exchange 


able balance of trade, or occaſioned the exportation 


high price, indeed, was extreamiy diſadvantageous | 
to the merchants wit had any money to pay in 
foreign countries. They paid ſo much dearer for 
the bills which their bankers granted them upon 
thoſe countries. But though the riſk ariſing from 
the prohibition might occaſion ſome extraordinary 
expence to the bankers, it would not neceſlarily 
carry any more money out of the country. This 
expence would generally be all laid out in the coun- 
try, in ſmuggling the money out of it, and could 
ſeldom occaſion the exportation of a ſingle ſix- pence 
beyond the preciſe ſum drawn for. The high price price 
of exchange too would naturally. diſpoſe the mer- 
chants to endeavour to make their exports nearly 
balance their imports, in order that they might have 
this high exchange to pay upon as ſmall, a ſum as 
poſſible. The high price of exchange, therefore, A 
would tend, not to increafe, but to diminiſh, what 
they called; the unfavourable balance of trade, and. uh 
„ e the exportation of gold and e. 1 of 
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and to the councils of princes, 10 nobles and to M 
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country gentlemen ;. by thoſe who were ſuppoſed to 
underſtand trade, to thoſe who were conſcious to 
themielves that they knew nothing about the matter. 
That foreign trade enriched the country, experience 
demonſtrated to the nobles and country gentlemen, 

as well as to the merchants; but how, or in what 
manner, none of them well knew. The merchants 
knew perfectly in what manner it enriched them- 
ſelves. It was their buſineſs to know it. But to 
know in what manner it enriched the country, was 
no part of their buſineſs. This ſubje& never came 
into their conſideration, but when they had occaſion. 

to apply to their country for ſome change in the 
laws relating to foreign trade. It then became ne- 
ceſſary to ſay ſomething about the beneficial effects 
of foreign trade, and the manner in which thoſe 
effects were obſtructed by the laws as they then 
| ſtood. To the judges who were to decide the bu- 
ſineſs, it appeared a moſt ſatisfactory account of the 
matter, when they were told that foreign trade 
brought money into the country, but that the laws 


in queſtion hindered it from bringing ſo much as it 


otherwiſe would do. Thoſe arguments therefore 


produced the wiſhed- for effect. The prohibition of 
exporting gold and ſilver was in France and England 


confined to the coin of thoſe reſpective countries. 
The exportation of foreign coin and of bullion 


was made free. In Holland, and in ſome other 


places, this liberty was extended even to the coin 


of the country. The attention of government was 
turned away from guarding againſt the exportation 


of gold and ſilver, to watch over the balance of 


trade, as the only cauſe which could occaſion any 
nn or diminution of thoſe metals. From 
Vor. . * Q. W- £5 4 0 
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one fruitleſs care it was turned away to another 
care much more intricate, much more embarraſſing, 
and juſt equally fraitlefs. The title of Mun's book, 
England's Treaſure in Foreign Trade, became a 
fundamental maxim in the potitical economy, not 
of England only, but of alt other commercial coun- 
tries. The inland or home trade, the moſt im- 
portant of all, the trade in which an equal capita 
affords the greateſt revenue and creates the greateſt 
| employment to the people of the country, was con- 
ſidered as fubfidiary only to foreign trade. It neither 
brought money into the country, it was ſaid, nor 
carried any out of it. The country therefore could 
never become either richer or poorer by means of 
it, except fo far as its proſperity 'or decay might 
indirectly influence the ſtate of of foreign trade. 


A COUNTRY hank no-mines of. its own muſt 
undoubtedly draw its gold and filver from foreign 
countries, in the ſame manner as one that has no 
vineyards of its o] muſt draw its wines. It does 
not ſeem neceſſary, however, that the attention of 
government ſhould be more turned towards the one 
than towards the 6ther object. A country that has 
wherewithal to buy wWwme, will always get the wine 
which it has oeeafion for; and a country that has 
wherewithal to buy gold and ſilver, will never be 
in want of thoſe metals. They are to be bought 
for a certain price like all other commodities, and 
as they are the price of all other commodiries, ſo all 
other commodities ate the price of thoſe metals. ci 
We ttuſt with perfect ſecurity that the freedom of 
trade, Without any attention of government, will : 
always ſupply us with the wine which we have o-. int 
Gion for: 805 we may truſt with equal me 15 
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that it will always ſupply us with all the gold and 


filver which we can afford to purchaſe or to em- 
ploy; Au in ane our Fee or fp 
other u | 4 


x 


Tur quantity X every commodity which human 
induſtry can either purehaſe or produce, naturally 
regulates itſelf 'in every country according to the 
effectual demand, or according to the demand of 
thoſe who are willing to pay the whole rent, labour, 
and profits which muſt be paid in order to prepare 


| and bring it to market. But no eommodities regus 


late themſelves more eaſily or more exactly accord- 
ing to this effectual demand than gold and filver ; 
becauſe on account of the ſmall bulk and great 
value of thoſe metals, no commodities can be more 


eaſily tranſported from one place to another, from 


the places where they are cheap, to thoſe where 
they are dear, from the places where they exceed, | 
to thoſe where they fall ſhort of this effectual de- 
mand. IF there Was in England, for example, an 
effectual demand for an additional quantity of gold, 
a packet- boat could bring from Liſbon, or from 
wherever elſe it was to be had, fifty tuns of gold, 
which eould be coined into more than five millions 
of guineas. But if there was an effectual demand 
for grain to the ſame value, to import it would 
require, at five guineas a tun, a million of tuns of 
ſhipping, or a thouſand ſhips of a thouſand tuns 
each. The navy of ue would not be ſulſis 
cient, | od Lt 
2 
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vigilance of government can prevent their exporta- 
tion. All the ſanguinary laws of Spain and Portu- 
gal are not able to keep their gold and ſilver at 
home. The continual importations from Peru and 
Brazil exceed the effectual demand of thoſe coun- 
tries, and ſink the price of thoſe metals there beloy 
that in the neighbouring countries. If, on the con- 
trary, in any particular country their quantity fel 
ſhort of the effectual demand, fo as to raiſe their 
price above that in the neighbouring countries, the 
government would have no occaſion to take any 
Pains to import them. If it was even to take pains 
to prevent their importation, it would not be able to 
| effectuate it. Thoſe metals, when the Spartans 
had got wherewithal to purchaſe them, broke 
through all the barriers which the laws of Lycurgus 
oppoſed to their entrance into Lacedzmon. All the 
ſanguinary laws of the cuſtoms, are not able to 
prevent the importation of the teas of the Dutch 
and Gottenburg Eaſt India companies; becauſe 
; ſomewhat cheaper than thoſe of the Britiſh com- 
'pany. A pound of tea, however, is about a hun- 
dred times the bulk of one of the higheſt prices, 
ſixteen ſhillings, that is commonly paid for it in 
ſilver, and more than two thouſand times the bulk 
.of the ſame price in gold, and conſequently juſt ſo 
many times more difficult | to e . 


| . is _ owing. to 2 1 tranſportation of 
gold and ſilver from the places where they abound 

td thoſe where they are wanted, that the price of 
i | |  . thoſe metals does not fluctuate continually like that 
14 oft the greater part of other commodities, which are 


_— hindered * their bulk from ſhifting their ſituation, 
_ =—_— | When 
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when the market happens to be either over or 


underſtocked with them. The price of thoſe | 


metals, indeed, 1s not altogether exempted from 
variation, but the changes to which it is liable are 

generally flow, gradual, and uniform. In Europe, | 
for example, it is ſuppoſed, without much foun- 
dation perhaps, that, during the courſe of the pre- 
ſent and preceding century, they have been con- 
ſtantly but gradually ſinking in their value, on ac- | 
count of the continual importations from the Spa- 


niſh Weſt Indies. But to make any ſudden change 
in the price of gold and filyer, ſo as to raiſe or 


lower at once, ſenſibly and remarkably, the money 
price of all other commodities, requires ſuch a re vo- 
lution in commerce as that occaſioned by the diſco- 
wk of America. 


Ir notwithſtanding all this, gold and ſilver ſhould 
at any time fall ſhort in a country which has where - 
withal to purchaſe them, there are more expedients 
for ſupplying their place, than that of almoſt any 
other commodity. If the materials of manufacture 
are wanted, induſtry muſt ſtop. If proviſions are 
wanted, the people muſt ſtarve. But if money is 
wanted, barter will ſupply its place, though with a 
good deal of inconveniency. Buying and ſelling 
upon credit, and the different dealers compenſating 
their credits with one another, once a month or 
once a year, will ſupply it with leſs inconveniency. 


A well regulated paper money will ſupply it, not 


only without any inconveniency, but with very 
great advantages. Upon every account, therefore, 
the attention of government never was ſo unneceſ- 
. employed, as when directed to watch over the 

preſervation 
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pe aeh or increak and the quantity of money in 


any country: 


No nr, Bever, is more common than 
that of a ſcarcity of money. Money, like wine, 
muſt always be ſcarce with thoſe Who have neither 


| wherewithal to buy it, nor credit to borrow it. 


Thoſe who have either, will ſeldom be in want'ei- 
ther of the money, or of the wine which they have 
occaſion for. This complaint, however, of the 
ſcarcity of money, is not always confined to mpro- 
vident ſpendthrifts. It is ſometimes general through 
a Whole mercantile town, and the country in itz 


neighbourhood. - Overtrading is the common cauſe 


of it. Sober men, whoſe projects have been dif- 
proportibned to their capitals, are as likely to have 
neither where withal to buy money, nor credit to 
borrow it, as prodigals whoſe expence has been dif 
proportioned to their revenue. Before their pro- 
Jets can be brought to bear, their ſtock is gone, 
and their credit with it. They run about every- 
where to borrow money, and every body tells them 
that they have none to lend. Even ſuch general 
complaints of the ſearcity of money do not always 
prove that the uſual number. of gold and ſilver 
pieces are not circulating in the country, but that 


many people want thoſe pieces who have nothing 


to give for them. When the profits of trade hap- 
pen to be greater than ordinary, overtrading be- 
comes a general error both among great and ſmall 
dealers. They do not always ſend more money 
abroad than uſual, but they buy upon credit both at 
home and abroad, an unuſual quantity of goods, 
h they ſend to ſome diſtant market, in e 

that 
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tht the returns will come in before the demand 
for payment. The demand comes before the re- 
turns, and they have nothing at hand, with which 
they can either purchaſe money, or give ſolid ſecur 
rity for borrowing, It is not any ſcarcity of gold 
and filver, but the difficulty which ſuch people find 
in borrowing, and which their creditors find in get- 
ting payment, that occaſions the general dampf 

of che ſcarcity of wen ä 


| Ir would be too ridiculous to. go about ſeriouſly 
to prove, that wealth does not conſiſt in money, or 
in gold and ſilver; but in what money purchaſes, 
and is valuable only for purchaſing. Money, no 
doubt, makes always a part of the national capital ; 
but it has already been ſhown that it generally makes 
but a ſmall part, and aways the moſt ang 
part of 1 Wo. | 


1 4 is not TR wealth li; more ee 
in money than in goods, that the merchant Vit 
generally more eaſy to buy goods with money, than 
to buy money with goods; but becauſe money is 
the known and eſtabliſhed inſtrument of commerce, 
for which every thing is readily given in exchange, 
but which is not always with equal readineſs to be 
got in exchange for every thing. The greater part 
of goods beſides are more periſhable than money, 
and he may frequently ſuſtain a much greater loſs 
by keeping them, When his goods are upon hand 
too, he is more liable to ſuch demands for money 
as he may not be able to anſwer, than when he has 
got their price in his coffers. Over and above all 
this, his profit ariſes more directly from ſelling than 
fom buying, and he is ww all thee. accounts 

| ny. 
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generally much more anxious to exchange his goods 
for money, than his money for goods. But though 
a particular merchant, with abundance of goods in 
his warehouſe, may ſometimes be ruined by not 
being able to ſell them in time, a nation or country 
is not liable to the ſame. accident. The whole 
capital of a merchant frequently conſiſts in periſh- 
able goods deſtined for purchaſing money. But it 
is but a very ſmall part of the annual produce of 
the land and labour of a country which can ever 
be deſtined for purchaſing gold and filver from their 
neighbours. The far greater part is circulated and 
conſumed among themſelves ; and even of the ſur- 
plus which is ſent abroad, the greater part is ge- 
nerally deſtined for the purchaſe; of other foreign 
goods. Though gold and filyer, therefore, could 
not be had in exchange for the goods deſtined to 
purchaſe them, the nation would not be ruined. 
It might, indeed, ſuffer ſome loſs and inconvenien- 
cy, and be forced upon ſome of thoſe expedients 
which are neceſſary for ſupplying the place of 
money. The annual produce of its land and labour, 
however, would be the ſame, or very nearly the 
ſame, as uſual, becauſe the ſame, or very nearly the 
ſame conſumable capital would be employed in 
maintaining it. And though goods do not always 
draw money ſo readily as money draws goods, in 
the long-run they draw it more neceſſarily than even 
itdraws them. Goods can ſerve many other purpoſes 
beſides purchaſing money, but money can ſerve no 
other purpoſe beſides purchaſing goods. Money, 
therefore, neceſſarily runs after goods, but goods do 
not always or neceſſarily run after money. The man 
who buys, does not always mean to ſell again, but fre- 
quently to uſe or to conſume; whereas he who ſells, 


always means to buy again. The one may _— 
| 5 | ave 
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have done the whole, but the other can never have | 


done more than the one-half of his buſineſs. It is not 


for its own ſake that men deſire money, but for the 


lake of what they can purchale- with it. 


Cons vn ABLE commodities, it is faid, are foon 


Hr whereas gold and filver are of a more 


durable nature, and, were it not for this continual 


exportation, might be accumulated for ages toge> 
ther, to the incredible augmentation of the real 


wealth of the. country. Nothing, therefore, it is 
pretended, can be more diſadvantageous to any 


country, than the trade which conſiſts in the ex- 
change of ſuch laſting for ſuch periſhable commo- 
dities. We do not, however, reckon that trade 


the hardware of England for the wines of France ; 
and yet hardware is a very durable commodity, and 


was it not for this continual exportation, might too 


\ 


diſadvantageous which conſiſts in the exchange of 


be accumulated for ages together, to the incredible 


augmentation of the pots and pans of the country. 
But it readily occurs that the number of ſuch utenſils 
is in every country neceſſarily limited by the uſe 


which there is for them; that it would be abſurd to 


have more pots and pans than were neceſſary for 
cooking the victuals uſually conſumed there; and 


that if the quantity of victuals were to increas, the 


number. of pots and pans would readily increaſe 
along with it, a part of the increaſed quantity of 
victuals being employed in purchaſing them, or in 
maintaining an additional number of workmen 
Whoſe buſineſs it was to make them: It ſhould as 


readily occur that the quantity of gold and ſilver is 
in every country limited by the uſe which there is 
for 42 * ; that their uſe conſiſts in circu- 


lacing 
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| lating commodities as coin, and in affording a ſpe- 


cies of houſhould furniture as plate; that the quan- 


tity of coin in every country is regulated by the 


value of the commodities which are to be circu 


lated by it: increaſe that value, and immediately a 


by part of it will be ſent abroad to purchaſe, wherever 


it is to be had, the additional quantity of coin re- 


quiſite for circulating them: that the quantity of 


plate is regulated by the number and wealth of 
thoſe private families · ho chuſe to indulge them- 


ſelves in that ſort of magnificence: increaſe the 


number and wealth of ſuch families, and a part of 
this increaſed wealth will moſt probably be em- 


ployed in purchaſing, wherever it is to be found, 
an additional quantity of plate: that to attempt tg 


increaſe the wealth of any country, either by intro- 
ducing or by detaining in it an unneceſſary quantity 
of gold and ſilver, is as abſurd as it would be to 


attempt to increaſe the good cheer of private fami- 
lies, by obliging them to keep an unneceſſary num- 
ber of kitchen utenſils. As the expence of pur- 


chafing thoſe unneceſſary utenſils would diminiſh 


inſtead of increaſing either the quantity or goodneſs 
of the family proviſions ; ſo the expence of pur- 


chaſing an unneceflary quantity of gold and ſilver 
muſk, in every country, as neceſſarily diminiſh the 
wealth which feeds, cloaths and lodges, which main- 


tains and employs the people: Gold and falver, 


whether in the ſhape of coin or of plate, are uten- 
fi, it muſt be remembered, as much as the furni- 
ture of the kitchen. Increaſe the uſe of them, in- 
creaſe the conſumable commodities which are to be 


_ circulated, managed and. prepared by means of 
| 9 and 70 will a nba the Oe | 
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but if you attempt, by extraordinary means, to in- 
creaſe the quantity, you will as infallibly diminiſh 
the uſe and even the quantity too, which in thoſe 
metals can never be greater than what the uſe re- 
quires. Were they ever to be accumulated beyond 
this quantity, their tranſportation is ſo eaſy, and the 

| Joſs which attends their lying idle and unemployed | 
ſo great, that no law could prevent. their being im- 
mediately ſant out of the country. | „ ken 


Ir is not always neceſſary to „ 3 i 
filver, in order to enable a country to carry on 
foreign wars, and to maintain fleets and armies in 
diſtant countries. Fleets and armies are maintain- 
ed, not with gold and ſilver, but with conſumable 
goods. The nation which, from the annual pro- 
duce of its domeſtick induſtry, from the annual re- 
venue ariſing out of its lands, labour and confum- 
able ſtock, has 'wherewithal to purchaſe. thoſe con- 
ſumable goods in diſtant countries, can maintain | 


vos fg wars there, 


A NATION may W the pay.and proviſions 
of an army in a. diſtant country three different 
ways; by ſending. abroad either, firſt, ſome part 
of its accumulated gold and ſilver; or, ſecondly, 


ſome part of the annual produce of its manufac- 
tures; or laſt of all, ſome 1 of its annual rude 


produce, 


TRE gold and five 8 can properly be con- 
ſidered as accumulated or ſtored up in any country, 
may be diſtinguiſhed into three parts; firſt, the cir- 


Eulating money; Fenn the 1 of private fa- 
milies z 


* 
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milies; and laſt of all, the money which may have 
been collected by many years parſiqzony, and laid 


x up in the treaſury of the prince, 


. can ſeldom 1 0 that much can 1 ſpared 
from the circulating money of the country ; becauſe 
in that there can ſeldom be much redundancy. 
The value of goods annually bought and fold in 


any country requires a certain quantity of money 


to circulate and diſtribute them to their proper con- 
ſumers, and can give employment to no more, 
The channel of circulation neceſſarily draws to it- 
ſelf a ſum ſufficient to fill it, and never admits any 


more. Something, however, is generally with- 


drawn from this channel in the caſe of foreign war. 
By the great number of people who are maintained 


abroad, fewer are maintained at home. Fewer 


goods are circulated there, and leſs money becomes 


neceſſary to circulate them. An extraordinary 


quantity of paper money, of ſome ſort or other, 
ſuch as exchequer notes, navy bills, and bank 
bills in England, is generally iſſued upon ſuch oc- 
caſions, and by ſupplying the place of circulating 
gold and ſilver, gives an opportunity of ſending a 


greater quantity of it abroad. All this, however, 
Could afford but a poor reſource for maintaining a 


foreign war, of n * and ſeveral years du. 
ration. | 


Tur melting down the plate of private families, 
has upon every occaſion been found a ſtill more in- 


ſignificant one. The French in the beginning of 


the laſt war, did not derive ſo much advantage 
from this expedient as to compenſate * loſs of the 


Tux 


faſhion. 


TEE ae men, 255 


Tux ebase ae * the pou e hovey 
in former times, afforded a much greater and more 
laſting reſource. In the preſent times, if you 
except the king of Prutha, to accumulate treaſure 
ſeems to be no part of the policy of . | 
princes. 


Tur funde which maintained the foreign wy of 5 
the preſent century, the moſt expenſive perhaps 

which hiſtory records, ſeem to have had little de- 
pendency upon the exportation either of the circu- 
lating money, or of the plate of private families, 

or of the treaſure of the prince. The laſt French 
war coſt Great Britain upwards of ninety millions, 
including not only the ſeventy-five millons of new 
debt that was contracted, but the additional two 
ſhillings in the pound land tax, and what was an- 
nually borrowed of the ſinking fund. More than 
two-thirds of this expence was laid out in diſtant 
countries; in Germany, Portugal, America, in the 
ports of the Mediterranean, in the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies. The kings of England had no accumulated 
treaſure. We never heard of any extraordinary 
quantity of plate being melted down. The circu- 
lating gold and ſilver of the country had not been 
ſuppoſed to exceed eighteen millions. Since the 
late recoinage of the gold, however, it is believed 
to have been a good deal under-rated. Let us ſup- 
poſe, therefore, according to the exaggerated com- 
putation of Mr. Horſely, that, gold and ſilver to- 
gether, it amounted to thirty millions. Had the 
war been carried on, by means of our money, the 


whole of it muſt, even WN to. this pe 
| 7 cen, 
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on, have been ſent out and returned again at leaſt 
twice, in a period of between fix and ſeven years, 
Should this be ſuppoſed, it would afford the moſt 
deciſive argument to demonſtrate how unneceſlary 
it is · for government to watch over the preſervation 
ef money, ſince upon this ſuppoſition the whole 
money of the country muſt have gone from it and 
returned to it again, two different times in ſo ſhort 


a period, without any body's knowing any thing of 


never appeared more empty than uſual during any 
part of this period. Few people wanted money 
who had wherewithal-to pay for it. The profits of 
foreign trade, indeed, were greater than uſual 


during the whole war; but eſpecially towards the 
end of it. This occaſioned, what it always occal» | 


ons, a general overtrading in all the ports * Great 
Britain; and this again occaſioned the uſual com. 
plaint of the ſcarcity of money, which always fol- 
lows overtrading. Many people wanted it, who 
had neither wherewithal to buy it, nor. credit to 
borrow it; and becauſe the debtors found it diff- 
cult to borrow, the creditors found it difficult to get 
payment. Gold and ſilver, however, were gene- 

rally to be had for their a, —_ bolt who bag 
n value to yoo. fos: n., | | 


Tus! enormous. expence of the fats war, Mage 
- muſt have been chiefly defrayed, not by the 
exportation of gold and ſilver, but by that of Britiſh 
commodities of ſome kind or other. When the 
government, or thoſe who acted under them, con- 
tracted with a merchant for a remittance to ſome 
foreign country, he would naturally endeavour to 


bey his Fg ig. upon whom he had 
| mat 


the matter. The channel of circulation, however, 


| 

| 

; 
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in the precincts of each particular country: the x mo- 
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granted a bill, by ſending abread rather commodi- 
ties than gold and filver. If the commodities' wi 
Great Britain were not in demand in that country, 
he would endeavour to ſend them to ſome other 
country, in which he could purchaſe a bill upon that 
country. The tranſportation of commodities, when 
operly fuited to the market, is always attended 
with a conſiderable profit; whereas that of gold and 
ſilver is ſcarce ever attended with any. When thoſe 
metals ate ſent abroad in order to purchaſe foreign 
commodities, the merchant's profit ariſes, not from 
the purchaſe, but from the fale of the returns. But 
when they are ſent abroad merely to pay a debt, he 
gets no returns, and conſequently no profit. He 
naturally, therefore, exerts his invention to find 
out a way of paying his foreign debts, rather by the 
expottation of commodities than by that "of gold 
and filver. The great quantity of Britiſh goods 
exported during the courſe of the late war, without 
bringing back any returns, is accordingly! remarked 


by the a wo The Tray 171 of the Nation. 


nd the ant ſorts of Fey nid ilver above 
mentioned, there is in all great commereial coun-- 
tries a good deal of bullion alternately imported 
and exported for the purpoſes of foreign trade. 
This bullion, as it circulates among different com- 
mercial countries in the fame manner as the national 


_ coin circulates in every particular country, may be 


conſidered as the money of the great mercantile re- 
publick. The national coin receives its movement 
and direction from the commodities circulated with- 


ney of the mercantile 3 from tho! 
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lated between different countries. Both are em- 
ployed in facilitating exchanges, the: one between 
different-individuals of the fame, the other between 
thoſe. of different nations. Part of this money of 
the great mercantile republick may have been, and 
probably was, employed in carrying on the late 


war. In time of a general war, it is natural to 


ſuppoſẽ that a movement and direction ſhould be 
| impreſſed upon it, different from what it uſually 
follows in profound peace; that it ſhould circulate 
more about-the ſeat of the war, and be more em- 


ployed in purchaſing there, and-in the neighbour- | 


ing countries, the pay and proviſions of the dif- 
ferent armies. But whatever part of this money of 
the mercantile republick, Great Britain may have 
annually employed in this manner, it muſt have 
been annually purchaſed, either with Britiſh com- 
modities, or with ſomething elſe that had been pur- 
| chaſed with them; which ſtill brings us back to 
commodities; to the annual produce of the land and 
labour of the country, as the ultimate reſources 
Which enabled us to carry on the war. It is natural 
indeed to ſuppoſe, that fo great an annual expence 
mult have been defrayed from a great annual pro- 
duce. The expence of 1761, for example, amount- 
ed to more than nineteen millions. No accumula- 
tion could have ſupported ſo great an annual profu- 
fon. There is no annual produce even of gold and 
filver which could have ſupported it. The whole 
gold and filver annually imported into both Spain 
and Portugal, according to the beſt accounts, does 
not commonly much exceed fix, millions fterling, 
which, in ſome years, would ſcarce have paid four 
months expence of the late war. 15 
. er HE 
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; 1 8 dities ali proper * A trans 
ſpotred to diſtant countries, in order to purchaſe 
either the pay and proviſions of an army, 


of ſorts part of the money of the mercantile repub- 


lick to be employed in purchaſing them, ſtem to be 


the finer and more improved munufactures ; ſuch 


a8 contain à great value in a ſmall bulk, and ett, 
therefore, be exported to a great diſtance" at littils 
expence. A country whoſe induſtry produces 4 


great annual ſurplus of ſueh manufactures, which 


tre uſually exported to foreign countries, muy carty 


on for many years a very expenſive foreign war, 
without either exporting any conſiderable quantity 
of gold and ſilver, or even having any ſuch quah- 


tity to export. A conſiderable part of the annual 
ſurplus of its manufactures muſt, indeed, in this 
eaſe be exported, without bringing back any re- 


turns. Some part of it, however, may ſtill eonti- 


nue to bring back & return; The manufacturers; 
during the war, will have a double demand upon 


them, and be called upon, firſt; to work up goods 
to be ſent abroad, for paying the bills drawn upoti 
foreign countries for the pay and proviſtonis of the 


army; and, ſeeondly, to work up ſuch as are ne- 


ceſſaty for ptirchaſmg the common returtis that had 
uſually been conſurned in the coutitty. In the 
midſt of the thoſt deſtrudtive foreign wit, therefore, 
the greater part of manufactures may frequently 
flouriſh greatly; and, on the contrary, they may de- 
cine on the rerurrt of the peace: They may fAburiſh 
amidſt the ruin of their country, and ein to decay 
upon the return of its proſperity. 
fits of many differetit ' branches of the” Britifty 

Vol. II. e * man- 
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manufactures during the late war, and for ſome 


time after the peace, may ſerve as an luſtration of 
TOO: rot now d. 3 


= 


© No += Ry war of 7 D887 „ or 3 
5 85 conveniently be carried on by the exportation 
of the rude produce of the ſoil. The expence of 
ſending ſuch a quantity of it to a· foreign country as | 
might purchaſe the pay and proviſions, of an army, 
would be too great. Few countries too produce 
much more rude produce than what is ſufficient for 
the ſubſiſtence of their own, inhabitants. To ſend 
abroad any great quantity of it, therefore, would 
be to ſend abroad a part of the neceſſary ſubſiſtence 
of the people. It is otherwiſe with the exportation 
of manufactures. - The: maintenance of the people 
employed in them is kept at home, and only the 
ſurplus-part of their work is exported. Mr. Hume 
frequently takes notice of the inability of the anci- 
ent kings of England to carry on, without inter- 
ruption, any foreign war of long duration. The 
Engliſn, in thoſe days, had nothing where withal to 
purchaſe the pay and proviſions of their armies in 
foreign countries, but either the rude produce of the 
ſoil, of which no conſiderable part could be ſpared 
from the home conſumption, or a few manufactures 
of the coarſeſt kind, of which, as well as of the 
rude produce, the tranſportation was too expenſive. 
This inability did not ariſe from the want of money, 
but of the finer and more improved manufactures. 
Buying and. ſelling was tranſacted by means of mo- 
ney, in England then, as well as now. The quan- 
tity of circulating money muſt have. borne” the ſame 
propor 100 to the number and value of. 2 
Anna 5 — 1 
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2nd ſales uſually tranſacted at that time, which it 
does to thoſe tranſacted at preſent or rather it 


muſt have borne a greater proportion, becauſe there 
was then no paper, which now. occupies a great 


part of the employment of gold and filver. Among 
nations to whom commerce and manufactures are 
little known, the ſovereign, upon extraordinary oc- 
caſions, can ſeldom draw any conſiderable aid from 


his ſubjects, for reaſons which ſhall be explained 


hereafter. It is in ſuch. countries, therefore, that 
he generally endeavours to accumulate a treaſure, as - 


the only reſource againſt ſuch emergencies... Inde- 


pendant of this neceſſity, he is in ſuch a ſituation 
naturally diſpoſed to the parſimony requiſite for ac- 


cumulation. In that ſimple ſtate, the expence even 


of a ſovereign i is not directed by the vanity which 
delights in -the gaudy finery of a court, but is em- 
ployed in bounty to his tenants, and hoſpitality to 


his retainers. But bounty and hoſpitality very ſel- 


dom lead to extravagance; though vanity almoſt 
always does. Every Tartar chief, accordingly, has 
a treaſure. The treaſures: of Mazepa, chief of the 
Collacks in the Ukraine, the famous ally of Charles 
the XIIth, are ſaid to have been very great. The 
French kings of the Merovingian race had all trea- 
ſures. When they divided their kingdom among 
their different children, they divided their treaſure. 
too. The Saxon princes, and the firſt kings after 
the conqueſt, . ſeem likewiſe to have accumulated 
treaſures. The firſt exploit of every new reign 
was commonly to ſeige the treaſure of the preced= 


ung king, as the moſt eſſential meaſure for ſecuring 
| the ſuccefſion. - The ſovereigns of improved and 


commercial countries are not under the ſame, ne- 
R a _ 
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cellity of accumulating treafures, becauſe they can 
generally draw from their ſubjects extraordinary 
aids upon extraordinary occaſions. They are like- 
_ wiſe leſs diſpoſed to do fo. They naturally, per- 
haps'neceſfarily, follow the mode of the times, 00h 
their expence comes to be regulated by the fame 
extravagant vanity which directs that of all the 
other great proprietors in their dominions. The 
inſignificant pageantry of their court becomes every 
day more brilliant, and the expence of it not only 
prevents accumulation, but frequently encroaches 
upon the funds deſtined for more neceſſary ex- 
pences. What Dercyllidas faid of the court of 
Perſia, may be applied to that of ſeveral European 
princes, that he faw there much ſplendor but little 
Teng," and many ſervants but few ſoldiers. 


Twp iortation of told and Per is not the | 
| — much leſs the ſole benefit which a nation 
derives from its foreign trade. Between whatever 
places foreign trade is carried on, they all of them 
derive two diſtinct benefits from it. It carries out 
that ſurplus part of the produce of their land and 
labour for which there is no demand among them, 
and brings back in return for it ſomething elſe for 
Which there is a demand. It gives a value to their 
ſuperffuities, by exchanging them for ſomething 
Ae, which may fatisfy a part of their wants, and 
increaſe- their enjoyments. By- means of it, the 
narrowneſs of the home market does not hinder the 
diviſion of labour in any particular branch of art or 
manufacture from being carried to the higheſt per- 
fection. By opening a more extenſe market for 
Whatever part of the * | 
LETT | * excee 85 
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exceed the home conſumption, it en 
to improve its productive powers, and to augment © | 
its annual produce to, the utmoſt, and thereby in- 
creaſe the real revenue and wealth of the ſoeiety. 
Theſe great and important ſervices foreign trade is 
continually occupied in performin g. to all the dif- 
ferent countries between which it is carried on; 
They all derive great benefit from it, though that 

in which the merchant reſides generally derives the 
greateſt, as he is generally mare employed in ſup- 
plying the wants, and carrying out the ſuperſſuities 
of his own, than of any other particular country. 

To i import che gold and ſilver which may be want- 

ed, into the countries which have no mines, is, no 
doubt, a part of the buſineſs of foreign commerce. 

It is, however, a moſt inſignificant part af it. A 
country which carried on foreign trade merely upon | 
this account, could ſcarce have occalion 1 to e a 
"Ay! in a . a ee 7 ag 


Ir is not 1 he importation ok gold and fiver, = 
that the diſcoyery of America has enriched Europe. 
By the abundance of the American mines, thoſe 
metals haye. become cheaper. A ſervice of plate 
can now be purchaſed for about a third part of the 
corn, or 2 third part of the labour, which it would 
| have coſt in the fifteenth century. With the ſame 

annual expence of labour and commodities, Eu- 
rope can annually purchaſe about three times the 
quantity of plate which it could have purchaſed at 
that time. When a commodity comes to be fold 
for a third part of what had been its uſual price, 
not only thoſe, who purchaſed it before can pur- 
chaſe three times their former quantity, but it is 
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brought down to'the level of a much greater num- 
ber of purchaſers; perhaps to more than ten, per- 
haps to more than twenty times the former number. 


So that there may be in Europe at preſent, not 


only more than three times, but more than twenty 
or thirty times the quantity of plate which would 
have been in it, even in its preſent ftate of im- 
provement, had the diſcovery of the American 
mines never been made. 80 far Europe has, no 

doubt, gained a real conveniency, though furely a 
very trifling one. The cheapnefs of gold and ſilver 
renders thoſe metals rather leſs fit for the purpoſes 
of money than they were before. In order to make 
* the fame purchaſes, we muſt load ourſelves with a 
greater quantity of them, and carry about a ſhilling 
in our pocket where a groat would have done be- 
fore. It is difficult to fay which is molt trifling, 
this inconveniency, or the oppoſite eonveniency. 
Neither the one nor the other could have made any 
very eſſential change in the ſtate of Europe. The 
diſcovery of America, however, certainly made a 
moſt eſſential one. By opening a new and inex- 
hauſtible market to all the commodities of Europe, 
it gave occaſion to' new diviſions of labour and 
improvements of art, which, in the narrow circle of 


the ancient commerce, could never have taken 


place for want of a market to take off the greater 
part of their produce. The productive powers of 
labour were improyed, and its produce increaſed in 
all the different countries of Europe, and rogether 
with it the real revenue and wealth of the inhabi- 


tants. The commodities of Europe were almoſt all 


new to America, and many of thoſe of America 


Mere new- to > Europe. A new fet of exchanges, 
therefore, 


inc 
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therefore, began to take place which had never 
been thought of before, and which ſhould: naturally: 
have proved as advantageous to the new, as it cer- 
tainly did to the old continent. The ſavage in- 
juſtice of the Europeans rendered an event, 
which ought to have been beneficial to all, ruin- 
ous and deſtrudive to rc of thoſs unfortunate” 


countries. Ep be 2 _ 
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Tur Asorery of a ee to ) the Eaft indes by | 
the Cape of Good Hope, which happened much 
about the ſame tine, opened, perhaps, a ſtill more 
extenſivẽ range to foreign commerce than even that 


of America, notwithſtanding the greater diſtance.” 


There were but two nations in' America, in any re- 
ſpect ſuperior to ſavages, and theſe were deſtroyed 7 

almoſt as ſoon as diſcovered: The reſt were mere 
ſavages. But the empires of China, Indoſtan, Japan, 
as well as ſeveral others in the Eaſt Indies, without 
having richer mines of gold or ſilver, were in every 
other reſpect much richer, ' better cultivated, 'and 
more advaticed in all arts and manufactures” than 
either Mexico or Peru, even though we” ſhould 
credit, what plainly deſerves no credit, the exagge- 
rated accounts of the Spaniſh writers, concerning 
the ancient ſtate of thoſe empires. But rich and 
civilized nations can always exchange to a much 
greater value with one another; than with favages 
and barbarians. Europe, however, has hitherto. 
derived much leſs advantage from its commerce 
with the Eaſt Indies, than from that with America. 
The Portugueſe monopolized the Eaſt India trade 
to themſelves for about a century, and it was'only 


indire&ty and thron gh' them; that the other-nations 
'of 
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of Europe could either tend out or receive any 


goods from chat country. When the Dutch, in 
the beginning of the laſt century, began to en- 
craach upon them, they veſted their whole Eaſt 
India commerce in an exchilive company. The 
Eugliſh, French, Swedes, and Danes, have all fol- 
lowed their example, fo that no great pation in 
Europe has ever yet had the benefit of a free 
commerce to the Eaſt Indies. No other reaſon 
need be aſſigned why it has never been fo advan- 
| tageous as the trade to America, which, between 
almoſt every nation of Europ 
_ is free to all its ſubjects. The excluſive privileges 
of thoſe. Eaſt India companies, their great riches, 
the great fayour and protettion which theſe have 
procured them from their reſpecti ve governments, 
have excited much envy againſt them. This envy 
has fxequently- repreſented their tradę as altogether 


pernicious, on account of the great quantities of 


ſilver, Which it every year exports from the coun- 
tries from which it is carried on. The parties con- 
cerned have replied, that their trade, by this con- 
tinual exportation of filyer, might, indeed, tend to 
impoveriſh Europe in general, hut not the particular 
country. from which it was carried on; becauſe, by 
the exportation of a part of the returns to other Eu- 
ropęan countries, it annually brought home, a much 
greater quantity of that metal than it carried out, 
Both the ohjection and the reply are founded in the 
Popular notion which I have been juſt now examim- 
_. Ing. I is, therefore, unneceſſary to ſay any thing 


Further about either. By the annual exportation of 


filver to the Eaſt Indies, plate is probably ſome 


abu. . in Europe than it « atherwiſe, * 
ve 
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vow; been; and coined: flver probably purchaſes 
2 larger quantity both of labour and commodities. 
The former of theſe two effects is a very {mall lol, 
the latter a very ſmall ad vantage; both too inſigni- 


ficant to deſerve any part of the pubſick attention. 


o the commodities. of Europe, or, what comes 
nearly to the ſame thing, io the gold and ſilyer 
which is purchaſed with thoſe commodities, maſt 
neceſſarily tend to increaſe the annual produttion.of 
European commodities, and conſequently the real 
yealth and revenue of Europe. That it has hither- 
to increaſed them fo little, is probably owing 
10 the reſtraints which it everywhere labours 


I THOUGHT it neceſſary, though at the hazard 
of being tedious, to examine at full length this 24 | 
pular notion chat wealth eonſiſts in money, or in 
gold and ſilver. Money in common language, as I | 
have already obſerved, frequently ſignifies wealth ; 
and this ambiguity of expreſſion has rendered this 
popular notion ſo familiar to us, that even they, 
who are convinced of its abfurdity, are very apt to 


forget their own principles, and in the courſe of 


their reaſonings to take it for granted as a certain 
and undeniable truth. Some of the beſt Engliſh 
writers upon commeree ſet out with obſerving, that 
the wealth of a country conſiſts, not in its gold and 
filver only, but in its lands, houſes, and conſumable 


goods of all different kinds. In the courſe of their 
reaſonings, however, the lands, houſes, and con- 


ſumable goods ſeem to ſlip out of their memory, 
and the ſtrain of their n frequently ſup- 


* 
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poſes that all wealth conſiſts in gold and ſilver, and 
that to multiply thoſe metals is he: m objec * 
Ne: eh en . commerce. $5 62 


on 


121 4 


en two e ls eſtabliſhed; Napa 
that wealth conſiſted in gold and ſilver, and that 
thoſe metals could be brought into a country which 
had no mines only by the balance of trade, or by 
exporting to a greater value than it imported; it 
neceſſarily became ihe great object of political cxco- 
nomy to diminiſh as much as poſſible the importa- 
tion of foreign goods for home- conſumption, and | 
to increaſe as much as poſſible the exportation of 8 
the produce of domeſtick induſtry. Its two great N 
engines for enriching the country, therefore, were 
reſtraints upon im Sd and cncouragements to 
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n nts were givers! ol two different 


occaſions. When | the home-mianufactures were'ſub- 
je& to any duty or exciſe, either the whole or a part 
of it was frequently drawn back upon their Expor- 


tation; and when foreign goods liable to a duty | 


were imported; in order to be exported again, 
either the whole or a part of this duty was Tone” 
nag given back 6 roms en exporrativn. 1 


„ Hunnen bo 851208 


Bouxrizs were given for the dete 
either of ſome beginning manufactures, or of ſuck 


forts of induſtry of other kinds as were ſuppoſed to 
deſerve particular fayour. 


By advantageous treaties of commerce, parti- 


cular privileges were. procured in ſome foreign 


ſtate for the goods and merchants of the coun- 


try, beyond what were granted to thoſe of nar 


countries. 


By _ the eſtabliſhment of colonies in diſtant 


countries, not only particular privileges, but a 


monopoly was frequently procured for the goods 
and merchants of the country which eſtabliſned 
them. | a 
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Tux two ſorts of reſtraints upon importation 
qbove mentioned, tagether with theſe four 'encou- 
- Fagements to exportation, conſtitute the ſix prin 
cipal means by which the commercial ſyſtem pro- 
poſes to increaſe the quantity of gold and ſilyer in 


any country by turning the balance of trade in its 


farour. I ſhall conſider each of them in a pari- 
cular chapter, and without taking much further 
notice of their ſuppoſed tendency to bring * 
into the country, I ſhall examine chieſſy what 

likely to be the effects of each of them — 8 
annual produce of its induſtry. According as they 


tend either to increaſe or diminiſh, the value of thi 


annual produce, they muſt evidently tend either to 
increaſe or diminiſh the real wealth and revenue of 
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of Reftraints upon | abs A f po Goods 


Home. 


By reftraining either by high duties or by abC - 


lute prohibitions the 1 importation of ſuch goods from 
foreign countries as can be produced at home, the mo- 
nopoly of the home - market is more or leſs ſecured to 


the domeſtick induſtry employed in producing them. 


Thus the prohibition of importing either live cattle 
or falt proviſions from foreign countries ſecures to 


the graziers of Great Britain the monopoly of the 
home-market for butchers-meat. The high duties 


upon the importation of corn, which in times of. 
moderate plenty amount to a prohibition, give a 
like advantage to the growers of that commodity. 


The prohibition of the importation of foreign 


| woollens is equally favourable to the woollen manu- 


facturers. The ſilk manufacture, though altoge- 
ther employed upon foreign materials, has lately 
obtained the ſame advantage. The linen manu- 
facture has not yet obtained it, but is making 
great ſtrides towards it. Many other forts of 
manufacturers have, in the ſame manner, obtained 
in Great Britain, either altogether, or very a 
a monopoly againſt their nn 


5 * this monopoly of the 3 Ow 
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lar ſpecies of induſtry which enjoys it, and fre- 
quently turns towards that employment a greater 
' ſhare of both the labour and ſtock of the ſociety 
than would otherwiſe have gone to it, cannot be 
| doubted. But whether it tends either to increaſe 
the general induſtry of the ſociety, or to give it the 
moſt advantageous direction, is not, Pant alto- 
gether ſo certain. 


Taz general induſtry of the ſociety n never can 
exceed what the capital of the ſociety can employ 
As the number of workmen that can be kept in 
employment by any particular perſon muſt bear a 
certain proportion to his capital, ſo the number of 
thoſe that can be continually employed by all the 
members of a great ſociety muſt bear a certain pro- 
portion to the whole capital of that ſociety, and 
Never can exceed that proportion. No regulation 
of commerce can increaſe the quantity of induſtry 
in any ſociety beyond what its capital can maintain. 
It can only divert a part of it into a direction into 
which it might not otherwiſe have gone; and it is 
by no means certain that this artificial direction is 
likely to be more advantageous to. the ſociety 
than that i into which i it would have gone of its own 


accord. | 

Evixv Wii is continually exerting himſelf 
to find out the moſt advantageous employment for 
whatever capital he can command. It is his own 
advantage, indeed, and not that of the ſociety, 
which he has in view. But the ftudy of his own 
advantage naturally, or rather neceſſarily. leads him 
to prefer that em nr ara hangs is WE an, 
tageous to the ä 5 28978 
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1 s, every individual endeavours to a : 


his capital as near home as he can, and conſequently: 


as much as he can in the ſupport of domeſtick in- 
duſtry; provided always that he can thereby obtain 
the ordinary, or not a _— deal leſs n the ordi- 


un . of ſtock. 


Tas upon 2 or nag a ae every 


| Abele sale merchant. naturally prefers the home- 


trade to the foreign trade of conſumption, and the 
foreign trade of conſumption to the carrying trade. 


In the home-trade his capital is never ſo long out of 
his ſight as it frequently is in the foreign trade of 


conſumption. He can know better the character 
and ſituation of the perſons whom he truſts, and 
if he ſhould happen to be deceived, he knows better 


the laws of the country from which he muſt ſeek 
redreſs. - In the carrying trade, the capital of the 
' merchant is, as it were, divided between two fo- 
Teign countries, and no part of it is ever neceſſarily 
brought home, or placed under his own immediate 
view and command. The capital which an Am- 


ſterdam merchant employs in carrying corn from 


| Konhigſberg to Liſbon, and fruit and wine from 
Liſbon to Konnigſberg, muſt generally be the one- 


half of it at Konnigſberg and the other half at 
Liſbon. No part of it need ever come to Amſter- 
dam. The natural reſidence of ſuch a merchant 


| ſhould either be at Konnigſberg or Liſbon, and it 
can only be ſome: very particular circumſtances 
which can make him prefer the reſidence of Am- 
ſterdam. The uneaſineſs, however, which he feels 


at being ſeparated ſo far from his capital, generally 


determines him to bring yew both of the Kon- 
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nigſberg goods which he deſtines for the market of 
Liſhon, and of the Liſbon: goods which he deſtines 
for that of Konnigſberg, to Amſterdam: and 
though this neceſſarily ſubjets him to a double 


ſake of having ſome part of his capital always under 


5 his on view and command, he willingly ſubmits 


to this extraordinary charge; and it is in this man- 


ſhare of the carrying trade, becomes always the 
emporium or general market for the goods of all 


ſme different countries whoſe trade it carries on. 
Tbe merchant; in order to ſave a ſecond loading 


and unloading, endeavours always to fell in the 


home-market as much of the goods of all thoſe | 


different countries as he can, and thus, ſo far as he 
enn, to convert his carrying trade into a foreign 


trade of conſumption. A merchatm, in the ſame 
manner, who is engaged in the foreign trade of 


conſumption, when he collects goods for foreign 
markets, will always be glad, upon equal or nearly 


equal profits; to ſell as great a part of them at home 
as he can. He ſaves himſelf the riſk and trouble of 


exportation, when ſo far as he can, he thus con- 


verta his foreign trade of conſumption into a home 


trade. Home is in this manner the center, if I ay 
ſay ſo, round which the capitals of the inhabitants 
of every country are continually circulating, and 


towards which they are always tending, though by 


Particular cauſes they may ſometimes be driven off 
and l repelled from it towards more diſtant employ- 
ments. But a capital employed in the home · trade, it 
; „ ein an necellirity puts into motion 
a _ 
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eharge- of loading and unloading, as well as to the 
payment of ſome duties and cuſtoms, yet for the 
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a greater quantity. of domeſtick induſtry, and gives 
revenue and employment to a greater number of 
the inhabitants of the country, than an equal .capi- 

tal employed in the foreign trade of conſumption: 

and one employed in the foreign trade of conſump- 
tion has the ſame advantage over an equal capital 
employed in the carrying trade. Upon equal, or 


only nearly. equal profits, therefore, every indivi- 


dual naturally inclines to employ his. capital in the 
manner in which it is likely to afford the greateſt 


| ſupport to domeſtick induſtry, and to give revenue 
and employment to the 1 155 e of the peo- 


ple of his own country. 


' SeconDLy,. every ;ndividhal who n tis | 


capital in the ſupport of domeſtick induſtry, neceſ- 


faily endeavours ſo to direct that induſtry, that its 
produce may be of the greateſt poſlible value. ; | x 


Tux produce of induſtry is what it adds to the 
ſubject or materials upon which it is employed. In 
proportion as the value of this produce is great or 


ſmall, ſo will likewiſe be the profits of the employer. 


But it is only for the ſake of profit that any man em- 
ploys a capital in the ſupport of induſtry z and he 
will always, therefore, endeavour to employ it in the 
ſupport of that induſtry of which the produce is like- 
ly to be of the greateſt value, or to exchange for the 
greateſt quantity either of money or of other goods. 


"You the annual revenue of every ſociety is always 
preciſely equal to the exchangeable value of the 
whole annual produce of its induſtry, or rather is 
preciſely the ſame thing with that exchangeable 


value. As every individual, therefore, endeavours 


as much as he can both to employ his capital in the 
Vor. II. 1 ſupport 
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ſupport of domeſtick induſtry, and ſo to direct that 


induſtry that its produce may be of the greateſt 


value; every individual neeeſſarily labours to ren- 


Ty the annual revenue of the fociety as great as he 


He generally, indeed; neither intends to pro- 


| ik the publick intereft, nor knows how much he 


is promoting it. By preferring the ſupport of do- 
meſtick to that of foreign induſtry he intends only 
tis own ſecurity; and by directing that induſtry in 


ſuch à manner as its produce may be of the greateſt 
value, he intends only his own gain, and he is in 
this, as ih many other caſes, led by an inviſible 


hand to promote an end which was no part of his 
intention. Nor is it always the worſe for the ſoci- 


11 


ety that it was no part c of it. By purſuing his own 
intereſt he frequently, S that of the ſociety 


4 181 = 
more 


tun . Ane never Fienown much good done 
by thoſe ho affected to trade for the publick good. 
| It is an affectation, indeed, not very common 
among merchants, and very few words need be 
employed i in diſſnading them from it. 


12 — 


Wk ig the ſpecies of domeſtick indiſtry which 


his capital ean employ, and of which the produce is 


likely to be of the greateſt value, every individual, 


it is evident, can, in his local ſituation, judge much 
better than any ſtateſman or lawgiver can do for 
hit. The ſtateſman; who ſhould attempt to direct 
private people 1 in what manner they ought. to em- 
ploy their "capitals, would not only load himſelf 
with 4 moſt unneceſſary attention, but aſſume an 


authority which could ſafely be truſted, not only to 
No ſingle perſon, but to no council or ſenate what- 
ever, and 9 would nowhere be e ſo e 
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as in the hands of a man who had folly and pre- 


ſumption enough to n himſelf fit to exerciſe it. 


To give the monopoly = the home-market to 
the produce of domeſtick induſtry, in any particular 
art or manufacture, is in ſome meaſure. to direct 
private people in what manner they ought to em- 
ploy their capitals, and muſt, in almoſt all caſes, 
be either a uſeleſs or a hurtful regulation. If the 


produce of domeſtick can be brought there as cheap 


25 that of foreign induſtry, the regulation is evi- 
dently uſeleſs. If it cannot, it muſt generally be 


| hurtful. It is the maxim of every prudent maſter 


of a family, never to attempt to make at home 
what it will coſt him more to make than to buy. 


The taylor does not attempt to make his own ſhoes, 
but buys them of the ſhoemaker. The ſhgemaker 


does not attempt to make, his own cloaths, but em- 
ploys a taylor. - The farmer attempts to make nei- 
ther the one nor the other, but em ploys thoſe dif- 
ferent artificers. All of them find it for their intereſt 
to employ their whole induſtry in a way in which 
they have ſome advantage over their neighbours, 
and to purchaſe with a part of its produce, or what 
is the ſame thing, with the price of a part of it, 
whatever elle they have occalion for. 


Wyant is ; pruderice i in u che condudt 7 every. pri- 


vate family, can ſcarce be folly in that of a great 


kingdom. If a foreign country can ſupply us with 


a commodity cheaper than we ourſelves can make 
it, better buy it of them with ſome part of the 


produce of our own induſtry, employed i in a way in 
which we have ſome advantage. The general in- 
duſtry of the country, being always in proportion 


to the capital which employs it, will not thereby be 
. 82 diminiſhed, 
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4 THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF 
diminiſhed, no more than that of the above men- 


tioned artificers; but only left to find out the way 
in which it can be employed with the greateſt ad- 


vantage. It is certainly not employed to the great- 


eſt advantage, when it is thus directed towards an 


object which it can buy cheaper than it can make. 


The value of its annual produce 1 is certainly more 


or leſs diminiſhed, when it is thus turned away from 


producing commodities evidently of more value 
than the commodity which it is directed to produce. 
According to the ſuppoſition, that commodity could 
be purchaſed from foreign countries cheaper than it 
can be made at home. It could, therefore, have been 


purchaſed with a part only of the commodities, or, 
what is the ſame thing, with a part only of the 
price of the commodities, which the induſtry em- 
ployed by an equal capital, would have produced 
at home, had it been left to follow its natural courſe. 
The induſtry of the conntry, therefore, is thus 
turned away from a more, to a leſs advantageous 
employment, and the exchangeable value of its 


annual produce, inſtead of being increaſed accord- 


ing to the intention of the lawgiver, muſt neceſlarily 
be diminiſhed by every ſuch regulation. 


Buy means of ſuch regulations, indeed, a particu- 
lar manufacture may ſometimes be acquired ſooner 
than it could have been otherwiſe, and after a cer- 
tain time may be made at home as cheap or cheaper 
than in the foreign country. But though the in- 
duſtry of the ſociety may be thus carried with ad- 
vantage into a particular channel ſooner than it 
could have been otherwiſe, it will by no means fol- 


low that the ſum total either of its induſtry or of 
its revenue can ever be angmented by any ſuch re- 
gulation. The induſtry of the ſociety can augment 


only 


| only 1 in proportion as its capital augments, wich 1ts 

capital can augment only in proportion to what can 
be gradually ſaved out of its revenue. But the im- 
mediate effect of every ſuch regulation is to diminiſh 


its revenue, and what diminiſhes. its revenue, is cer- 


uinly not very likely to augment its capital faſter 
than it would have augmented of its own accord, 
had both capital and induſtry been left to find out 


their natural employments. 


ruouon for want of ſuch regulations the ſociety 


ſhould never acquire the propoſed manufacture, it 


| would not, upon that account, neceſlarily be the 
poorer in any one period of its duration... In every 
period of its duration its whole capital and induſtry 


might ſtill have been employed, though upon dif- 
ferent objects, in the manner that was the moſt ad- 


vantageous at the time, In every Period its re- 


venue might have been the greateſt which its capi- 


tal could afford, and both capital and revenue might 
have been OY with the ou n 


rapidity, 


Tur 3 advantages which one country has 
over another in producing particular commodities 
are ſometimes ſo great, that it is acknowledged by 
al the world to be in vain to ſtruggle with them. 


By means of glaſſes, hotbeds, and hotwalls, very 
good grapes can be raiſed in Scotland, and very 
good wine too can be made of them at about thirty 


times the expence for which at leaſt equally good 
can be brought from foreign countries. Would it 
be a reaſonable law to prohibit the importation of 
all foreign wines, merely to encourage the making 
of n and burgundy in Scotland? But if there 

would 
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| would be a manifeſt abſurdity in turning towards 
any employment, thirty times more of the capital 


and induſtry of the country, than would be necef- 
ſary to purchaſe from foreign countries an equal 


_quantity of the commodities wanted, there muſt be 
an abſurdity, though not altogether ſo glaring, yet 


exactly of the ſame kind, in turning towards any 
ſuch employment a thirtieth, or even a three hun- 


dredth part more of either. Whether the advan- 
tages which one country has over another, be na- 


tural or acquired, is in this reſpect of no conſe- 


| quence. As long as the one country has thoſe ad- 


vantages, and the other wants them, it will always 


be more advantageous for the latter, rather to buy 
of the former than to make. It is an acquired ad- 


vantage only, which one artificer has over his neigh- 
bour, who exerciſes another trade, and yet they both 
find i it more advantageous to buy of one another, 


than to make what does" not belong to their part 


— 


Oy trades. 


N ERCHANTS wi ha are OY people 
who derive the greateſt advantage from this monopoly 


of the home market. The prohibition of the importa- 


tion of foreign cattle, and of falt proviſions, together 
with the high duties upon foreign corn, which in times 
of moderate plenty amouat to a pfohibition, are not 
near ſo advantageous to the graziers and farmers of 
Great Britain, as other regulations of the fame kind 
are to its merchants and manufacturers. Manu- 
factures, thoſe of the finer kir.d ef] pecially, are more 
eaſily tranſported from one country to another than 
corn or cattle. It is in the fetching and carrying 
manufactures, accordingly, that foreign trade is 


chiefly employed. In manufactures, a very ſmall 


0 advantage 


nfm ant eas oe EEE 
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advantage will enable foreigners to underſell our 
own workmen, even in the home market. It will 
require a very great one to enable them to do ſo in 
.the rude produce of the ſoil. If the free importa- 
tion of foreign manufactures was permitted, ſeveral 
of the home manufactures would probably. ſuffer, 
and ſome of them, perhaps, go. to ruin altogether, 
and a conſiderable part of the ſtock and induſtry 
at preſent employed in them, would be forced to 
find out ſome other employment. But the freeſt 
importation of the rude. produce of the. ſail could 
have no ry e W hack TTY 5 SI 
country, Hi 


Ix the i importation 2 foreign cattle, . 3 2 
was made ever fo free, ſo few could be imported, 
that the grazing Had of Great Britain could be 
little affected by it. Live cattle are, perhaps, the 
only commodity of which the tranſportation is more 
expenſive by ſea than by land. By land they carry 
themſelves to market. By ſea, not only the cattle, 
but their food and their water too muſt be carried 
at no ſmall expence and inconveniency. The ſhort 
ſea between Ireland and Great Britain, indeed, 
renders the im portation of Iriſh” cattle more Dy. 
But though the free importation of them, Which 
was lately permitted only for a limited time, were 
rendered perpetual, it could have no conſiderable 
effect upon the intereſt of the graziers of Great Bri- 
tain. Thoſe parts of Great Britain which border 
upon the Iriſh ſea are;all grazing countries. Iriſh 
cattle could never be imported for their uſe, but 
muſt be drove through thoſe very extenſive coun- 
tries, at no ſmall expence and inconveniency, be- 
fore they could arrive at their proper market. Fat 

8 5 r 
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_ cattle could not be drove ſo far. Lean cattle, 
therefore, only could be imported, and fuch im- 
portation could interfere, not with the intereſt of 
the feeding or fattening countries, to which by re- 
_ ducing the price of lean cattle, it would rather be 
advantageous, but with that of the breeding coun- - 
tries only. The ſmall number of Triſh cattle im- 
ported fince their importation was permitted, toge- 
ther with the good price at which lean cattle ſtilt 
continue to ſell, feem to demonſtrate that even the 
breeding countries of Great Britain are never likely 
to be much affected by the free importation of Iriſh 
cattle. The common people of Ireland, indeed, 
are ſaid to have ſometimes oppoſed with violence 
the exportation of their cattle. But if the ex- 
Porters had found any great 5 in con- 


rinuing the trade, they could eaſily, when the law 


was on their fide, have conquered this Hobbs op- 
Poſition. 5 

FR DING and fattening countries, beſides, muſt 
always be highly improved, whereas breeding coun- 
tries are generally uncultivated. The high price 
of lean cattle, by augmen ting the value of uncul- 
| tivated land, is like a bounty againſt improvement. 
To any country which was highly improved through- 
out, 1t would be more advantageous to im port its 
lean cattle than to breed them. The province, of 
Holland, accordingly, is ſaid ta follow this maxim 
at preſent. The mountains of Scotland, Wales, 

and Northumberland, indeed, are countries not 
capable of much improvement, and ſeem deſtined 
by nature to be the breeding countries of Great 

Britain. The freeſt importation of foreign cattle 


could 
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could have no other effect than to hinder thoſe 
breeding countries from taking advantage of the in- 
creaſing population and improvement of the reſt of 
the kingdom, from raiſing their price to an exorbi- 
tant height, and from laying a real tax ypon all the 
more im vg and cult vated you of the _— 


Bi freeſt i importation of alt proviſions, in the 


fame manner, could have as little effect upon the 


intereſt of the. graziers of Great Britain as that of 
live cattle. Salt proviſions are not only a very 


bulky commodity, but when compared with freſh . 


meat, they are a commodity both of worſe quality, 

and as they coſt more labour and expence, of higher 

price. They could never, therefore, come into 
competition with the freſh meat, though they 
might with the falt proviſions of the country. 
They might be uſed for victualling ſhips for dif- 

tant voyages, and ſuch like uſes, but could never 
make any conſiderable part of the food of the peo- 
ple. The ſmall quantity of falt proviſions import- 
ed from Ireland ſince their importation was render- 
ed free, is an experimental proof that our graziers 


have nothing to apprehend from it. It does not 


appear that the price of butcher's-meat has ever 
been ſenſibly affected by it. "4: hes: 


Even the free importation of foreign corn could 
very little affect the intereſt of the farmers of Great 

Britain. Corn is a much more bulky commodity 

than butcher's-meat. A pound of wheat at a penny 
is as dear as a pound of butcher's-meat at four- 
pence. The ſmall quantity of foreign corn import- 
ed even in times of the greateſt ſcarcity, may ſatis- 
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from the freeſt-importation. The average quantity 
imported, one year with another, amounts only, 
according to the very well informed author of the 
tracts upon the corn trade, to twenty-three thou; 


ſand ſeven hundred and twenty-eight quarters of all 


ſorts of grain, and does not exceed. the five hun- 


_ dredth and ſeventy- one part of the annual e 
tion. But as the bounty upon corn occaſions a 


greater exportation in years of plenty, ſo it muſt 


of conſequenee occaſion a greater importation in 


years of ſcarcity, than would otherwiſe take place. 


By means of it, the plenty of one year does not 
compenſate the ſcarcity of another, and as the ave- 


rage quantity exported is neceſſarily augmented by 


it, fo muſt likewiſe, in the actual ſtate of tillage, 


the average quantity imported. If there was no 
bounty, as lefs corn would be exported, ſo it is 
probable that one year with another, leſs would be 


imported than at preſent. The corn merchants, 


the fetchers and carriers of corn, between Great 
Britain and foreign countries, would have much leſs 
employment, and might ſuffer conſiderably; but 
the country gentlemen and farmers could ſuffer 


very little. It is in the corn merchants accordingly, 
rather than in the country gentlemen and farmers, 


that I have obſerved the greateſt anxiety for the 1 re- 
newal and ente the ane 


EV} 


1 enn and farmers 2 are, to | their | 
great -honour, of all people, the leaſt ſubject to the 
wretched ſpirit of monopoly. The undertaker of a 
great manufactory is ſometimes alarmed if another 


| "oF of the ſame kind is eſtabliſhed within twenty 


miles 
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miles of him. The Dutch undertaker of the 
voollen manufacture at Abbeville, ſtipulated that 
no work of the ſame kind ſhould: be eſtabliſhed 
within thirty leagues of that city. Farmers and 
country gentlemen, on the contrary, are generally 
diſpoſed rather to promote than to obſtruct the cul- 
tivation and improvement of their ood 
and eſtates. They have no ſecrets, ſuch as thoſe 
of the greater part of manufacturers, but are gene- 
rally rather fond of communicating to their neigh- 
bours, and of extending as far as poſſible any new 
practice which they have found to be advantageous. 
Pius Queftus, ſays old Cato, fabiliſimuſque, minimequs 
invidigſus; minimeque male cogitantes' ſunt, qui in eo 
Nudio occupati ſunt. Country gentlemen and farmers, 
diſperſed in different parts of the country, cannot 
ſo eaſily combine as merchants and manufacturers, 
who being collected into towns, and accuſtomed to 
that excluſive corporation ſpirit which prevails in 
them, naturally endeavour to obtain againſt all 
their countrymen, the ſame excluſive privilege 
which they generally poſſeſs againſt the inhabitants 
of their reſpective towns. - They accordingly ſeem 
to have been the original inyentors of thoſe re- 
ſtraints upon the importation of foreign goods, 
which ſecure to them the monopoly of the home 
market. It was probably in imitation of them, 
and to put themſelves upon a level with thoſe, 
who, they found were diſpoſed to oppreſs them, 
that the country gentlemen and farmers of Great 
Britain ſo far forgot the generoſity which is natural to 
their ſtation, as to demand the excluſive privilege of 
ſupplying their countrymen-with corn and butcher's- 
meat. 9 did not FOO a time to conſider, 
5 ; how 


* 
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how much leſs their intereſt could be affected by the 
freedom of trade, than that of the MEN * SY 
| _ any n. K e | 


- was ocohivie by a — * * en 
of foreign corn and cattle, is in reality to enact, 
that the population and induſtry of the country ſhall 
at no time exceed * the rude et of 1 its own 
fail can maintain. 


= Nan ſeem, e woe two caſes in which 
it will generally be advantageous to lay ſome bur- 
den -upon foreign, for 2 eee 3 do- 


nn, 


Tur firſt is when ſome . ho of induſ- | 
try is neceſſary for the defence of the country. 
The defence of Great Britain, for example, depends 
very much upon the number of its ſailors and ſhip- 
ping. The act of navigation, therefore, very pro- 
perly endeavours to give the failors and ſhipping of 
Great Britain the monopoly of the trade of their 
own country, in ſome caſes, by abſolute prohibiti- 


ons, and in others by heavy burdens upon the ſhip-- 


ping of foreign countries. 11 fallow! * are the 
5 ern f . en af this act | 


7 King all ſhips, of which Sa owners, maſters, 
and three-fourths of the mariners are not Britiſh 
ſubjects, are prohibited, upon pain of forfeiting ſhip 
and cargo, from trading to the Britiſh ſettlements 
and plantations, or from being employed: in the 

die get . oh Great Britain. | | 3 


er, 
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je beige a great rating: of ths ——— bulky 
articles of importation can be brought into Great 
Britain only, either in ſuch ſhips as are above de- 
ſeribed, or in ſhips of the country where thoſe 
goods are produced, and of which the owners, 
_ maſters, as. three-fourths of the mariners are of 
that particular country; and when imported even 
in ſhips of this latter kind, they are ſubject to dou- 
ble aliens duty. If imported in ſhips of any other 
country, the penalty is forfeiture of ſhip and cargo. 
When this act was made the Dutch were, what 
they ſtill are, the great carriers of Europe, and by 
this regulation they were entirely excluded from be- 
ing the carriers to Great Britain, or from morning 
to us Ge gnods n other Wen n 


. eee a neat 8 ah the moſt * ar- 
b "ticles of importation are prohibited from being im- 
ported, even in Britiſh ſhips, from any country but 
that in which they are produced; under pain of for- 
feiting ſhip and cargo. This regulation too was 
probably intended againſt the Dutch. Holland 
was then, as now, the great emporium for all 
European goods, and by this regulation, - Britiſh 
ſhips were hindered from loading in Bad — 

goods of any: other unn —_— 


| n alt fill of all kinds, whale-ins, 
whale-bone, oil and blubber, not caught by and 
cured on board Britiſh veſſels, when imported into 
Great Britain, are ſubjected to double aliens 3 | 
The Dutch, as they are ſtill the principal, were 
_ the only fiſheries in — that — "wk A 


80 T ſupply 


Fl 


ſupply 88 nations with fiſh. By 1110 TTY 


on, a very heavy burden was FOO TIRE we 1 9 
plying Great Britain. = RES: 7 
at IVOCE £77 v7 Wow: 52 
WM˖²uer the det phy was STI though 
England and Holland were not actually at war, the 
moſt violent animoſity ſubſiſted between the two 


nations: It had begun during the government of 


te long parliament which firſt framed this act, and 
it broke out ſoon after in the Dutch wars during 


that of the Protector and of Charles the IId. It is 
not impoſfible, therefore, that ſome of the regulati- 


ons of thus famous act may have proceeded from 
tional amimoſity. They are as wiſe, however, as 
if they had all been dictated by the moſt deliberate 


wiſdom. National animoſity at that particular time 


aimed at the very fame object which the moſt deli- 
berate wiſdom would have recommended, the di- 
minution of the naval power of Holland, the only 


naval . which" could wag. th the rege g of 


England. 


4 „ n 


Tux act 66 ee is not thorny to fo 


reign commerce, or to the growth of that opulence 


which can ariſe from it- The intereſt of a nation 
in its commercial relations to foreign nations is, like 
that of a merchant with regard to the different peo 
ple with whom he deals, to buy as cheap and to ſell 
as dear as poſſible. But it will be moſt likely to buy 
cheap, hen by the moſt perfect freedom of trade it 


encourages all nations to bring to it the goods 
which it pa to purchaſe; and, for the ſame. 
ill ar moſt likely to ſell Heat; when its 


reaſon, it 
A_ are thus filled with the greateſt number of 


Py 653 OY | buyers. 
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buyers. The act of navigation, it is true, lays:no | 
burden 1pon foreign ſhips that come to export the 
uce of Britiſh induſtry. Even the ancient 
aliens duty, which uſed to be paid upon all good 
exported as Well as imported, has, by ſeveral ſub- 
ſequent acts, been taken off from the greater part 
of the articles of exportation. But if ne 
either by prohibitions or high d Wies, ed 
from coming to ſell, they cannot —— to + 
come to buy; becauſe coming without a cargo, they - 
muſt loſe the freight from their own country to 
Great Britain By diminiſhing the number of ſellers, 
therefore, we neceſſarily diminiſſi that of buyers, 
and are thus likely not only to buy foreign goods 
dearer, but to ſell our own cheaper, than if there 
was 4 more perſect freedom of trade. As defence, 
however, is of much more importance than opu- 
lence, the act of navigation is, perhaps, the wiſeſt 
4 alt the omm. wal Wan * 20860 
Sr 1 Bo 045 

Tur Gand . in ad it will generall 
get to lay ſome burden upon foreign Gur 
he encouragement of domeſtick induſtry, is, when 
is impoſed at home upon the produce of 
the latter. In this caſe, it ſeems reaſonable that an 
equal tax ſhould be impoſed upon the like produce 
of the former. This would not give the monopoly 
of the home market to domeſtick induſtry, nor turn 
towards a particular employment a greater ſhare of 
the ſtock and labour of the country, than What 


would naturally go to it. It would only hinder an 


part of what would naturally go to it from being 

turned away by the tax, into a leſs natural directi- 

hs and . leave the competition between fo- 
na: apr | reign 
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nearly as poſſible upon the ſame footing as before 


it. In Great Britain, when any ſuch tax is laid 


upon the produce of domeſtick induſtry, it is uſual 
at the ſame time, in order to ſtop. the clamorous 


complaints of our merchants and manufacturers, 
| rg ile} is oh to lay a much 


Tais ſecond limitation of the freedom of trade 


according to ſome people ſhould, upon ſome occa- 
ſions, be extended much further than to the preciſe 


foreign ommodities which could come into com- 
petition with thoſe-which had been taxed at home. 
. When the neceſſaries of life have been taxed in any 

country, it becomes proper, they pretend, to 'tax 
not only the like neceſſaries of life imported from 


other countries, but all ſorts of foreign goods which 
can come into competition with any thing that is 


3 the produce of domeſtick induſtry. Subſiſtence, 
' they ſay, becomes neceſſarily dearer in conſequence 
of ſuch taxes; and the price of labour muſt always 


riſe with the price of the labourers ſubſiſtence. 


Every commodity, therefore, which is the produce 


of domeſtick induſtry, though not immediately 
taxed itſelf, becomes dearer in conſequence of ſuch 
taxes, becauſe the labour which produces it becomes 


ſo. Such taxes, therefore, are really equivalent, 


they ſay, to a tax upon every particular commodity 


produced at home. In order to put domeſtick upon 


the ſame footing with foreign induſtry, therefore, it 
becomes neceſſary, they think, to lay fome duty 
m odity, equal to this en- 


3 _ every gy" | 
hancement 
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 hancement of the price of the home commodities „ 


9 * it ean come men 5 


| üs is taxes upon the 1 of life, 
ſuch as thoſe in Great Britain upon malt, beer, ſoap, 


ſalt, leather, candles, &c. neceſſarily raiſe the price 


of labour, and conſequently that of all other com- 
modities, I ſhall conſider hereafter, when I come to 
treat of taxes. Suppoling, however, in the mean 
time, that they have this effect, and they have it 
undoubtedly, this general. enhancement of the price 


of all commodities, in conſequence of that of la- 


bour, is a caſe which differs in the two following 
reſpects from that of a particular commodity, of 


which the price was e by a particular tax f 


nene impoſed upon it. 


Fixsw, it might always be 83 wh great 
exactneſs how far the price of ſuch a commodity 


could be enhanced by ſuch a tax: but how far the 


general enhancement of the price of. labour. might 


affect that of every different commodity, about 


which labour was employed, could never be known 


with any tolerable exactneſs. It would be impoſ- 
| ible, therefore, to proportion with any tolerable 


exactneſs the tax upon every foreign to this en- 


hancement of the price of mw home commo- 


15 880 ; 
"oil taxes uni the wa o life 


: have nearly the ſame effect upon the circumſtances 


of the people as a poor ſoil and a bad climate, 
Proviſions are thereby rendered Ser in the ſame 
manner as if it * ctracrd 

Vor. I. 


narʒ labour and 
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expence to raife them. As in the natural ſcarcity 


ariſing from ſoil and climate, it would be abſurd to 
direct the people in what manner they ought to 
employ their capitals and induſtry, ſo it is likewiſe 
in the artificial ſcarcity ariſing from ſuch taxes. 
To be left to accommodate, as well as they could, 
their induſtry to their ſituation, and to find out 
thoſe employments in which, notwithſtanding their 
unfavourable circumſtances, they might have ſome 
advantage either in the home, or in the foreign 
market, is what in both caſes, would evidently be 


moſt for their advantage. To lay a new tax upon 


them, becauſe they are already overburdened with 


taxes, and becauſe they already pay too dear 


for the neceſſaries of life, to make them likewiſe 
pay too dear for the greater part of other com- 
modities, is certainly a moſt abſurd way of making 


Such taxes, when they have grown up to a cer 
tam height, are a curſe equal to the barrenneſs of - 


the earth and the inclemency of the heavens; and 
yet it is in the richeſt and moſt induſtrious countries 


that they have been moſt generally impoſed. No 


other countries could ſupport ſo great a diſorder. 
As the ſtrongeſt bodies only can live and enjoy 
health, under an unwholeſome regimen; ſo the 
nations only, that in every ſort of induſtry have the 
greateſt natural and acquired advantages, can ſub- 
ſiſt and proſper under ſuch taxes. Holland is the 
cCountry in Europe in which they abound moſt, 


and which from peculiar circumſtances continues 


to proſper, not by means of them, as has been 
moſt abſurdly ſuppoſed, but in ſpite of them. 
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As there are two caſes in which it will generally 
be advantageous to lay ſome burden upon foreign, 
for the encouragement of domeſtick induſtry; ſo 
there are two others in which it may ſometimes be 

a matter of deliberation; in the one, how far it is 

proper to continue the free importation of certain 

foreign goods; and in the other, how far or m 

what manner it may be proper to reſtore that free 

importation after it has been for ſome time inter- 
rupted. | 


THE caſe in i with it may ſometimes be a mat- 
ter of deliberation how far it is proper to continue 
the free importation of certain foreign goods, is, 
when ſome foreign nation reſtrains by high duties 
or prohibitions the importation of ſome of our ma- 
nufactures into their country. Revenge in this 
caſe naturally dictates retaliation, and that we 
ſhould impoſe the like duties and prohibitions upon 
the importation of ſome or all of their manufactures 
into ours. Nations, accordingly, ſeldom fail to 
retaliate in this manner. The French have been 
particularly forward to favour their own manufac- 
tures by reſtraining the importation of ſuch foreign 
goods as could come into competition with them. 

In this conſiſted a great part of the policy of Mr. 
Colbert, who, notwithſtanding his , great abilities, 
ſeems in this caſe to have been impoſed upon by 
the ſophiſtry of merchants and manufacturers, who 
are always demanding a monopoly againſt their 
countrymen. It is at preſent the opinion of the 0 - 
moſt intelligent men in France that his operations : 

ol this kind have not been beneficial to his country. 
Us miniſter by the tarif of r im mc very- 
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high duties upon a great number of foreign manu- 
factures. Upon his refuſing to moderate them in 
favour of the Dutch, they in 1671 prohibited the 
importation of the wines, brandies, and manufac- 
' tures of France. The war of 1672 ſeems to have 
been i in part occaſioned by this commercial diſpute. 
The. peace of Nimeguen put an end to it in 1678, 
by moderating ſome of thoſe duties in favour of the 


Dutch, who in conſequence took off their prohibi- 


tion. It was about the ſame time that the French 
and Engliſh began mutually to oppreſs each other's 
induſtry, by the like duties and prohibitions, of 
which the French, however, ſeem to have ſet the 
. firſt example. The ſpirit of hoſtility which has 
ſubſiſted between the two nations ever ſince, has 
hitherto hindered. them from being moderated on 
either ſide. In 1697 the Engliſh prohibited the 
im portation of bonelace, the manufacture of Flan- 
ders. The government of that country, at that 


time under the dominion of Spain, prohibited in 


return the importation of Engliſh woollens. In 
1700, the prohibition of importing bonelace into 


England, was taken off upon condition that the im- 


portation of Engliſh woollens into Flanders ſhould 
be put on the fame Pour as before. ; 


There may be good policy in retaliations of 
"this kind, when there 1s a probability that they 


will procure the repeal of the high duties or prohibi- 


tions complained of. The recovery of a great fo- 
reign market will generally more than compenſate 
the tranſitory | inconveniency of paying dearer dur- 


ing a ſhort time for ſome ſorts of goods. To 
15 * ſuch retaliations are e UKely to pro- 


| duce 


— 
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| duce ſuch an effect, does not, perhaps, belong ſo 
much to the ſcience of a legiſlator, whoſe delibera- 


tions ought to be governed by general principles 


which are always the ſame, as to the ſkill of that in- 


ſddious and crafty animal, vulgarly called a ſtateſman 


or politician, whoſe councils'are Airected by the mo- 
mentary fluctuations of affairs. When there is no 
probability that any ſuch repeal can be procured, it 
| ſeems a bad method of compenſating the injury 
done to certain claſſes of our people, to do another 


injury ourſelves both to thoſe claſſes and to almoſt 


all the other claſſes of them. When our neigh- 
bours prohibit ſome manufacture of ours, we ge- 


_ nerally prohibit, not only the ſame, for that alone 


would ſeldom affect them conſiderably, but ſome 
other mauufacture of theirs, This may no doubt 
give encouragement to ſome particular .claſs of 
workmen among ourſelves, and by excluding ſome 
of their rivals, may enable them to raiſe their price 
in the home market. Thoſe workmen, however, 
who ſuffered by our neighbours prohibition will not 
be benefited by ours. On the contrary, they, and 
_ almoſt all the other claſſes of our citizens will 
thereby be obliged to pay dearer than before for 
certain goods. Every ſuch law, therefore, impoſes 
a real tax upon the whole country, not in favour 


of that particular claſs of workmen who were 


injured by our 3 Prohibition, but of ſane 
other clals. : 


Tur caſe in which it may otretnal be a matter 
of deliberation how far or in what manner it is pro- 
per to reſtore the free importation of foreign goods, 
after it has been for ſome time interrupted, is, when 

| particular 
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particular manufactures, by means of high duties or 
prohibitions upon all foreign goods which can come 
into competition with them, have been ſo far ex- 
tended as to employ a great. multitude of hands. 
Humanity may in this caſe require that the freedom 

of trade ſhould be reſtored only by flow. gradations, 
and with a good deal of reſerve and circumſpection. 
Were thoſe high duties and prohibitions taken away 
all at once, cheaper foreign goods of the ſame kind 
might be poured fo faſt into the home market, as 
to deprive all-at once many thouſands of our peo- 
ple of their ordinary employment and means of 
ſubſiſtence. The diſorder which this would occa- 
hon might no doubt be very conſiderable. It 
would in all probability, however, be much leſs 
than 1s e e 3 for * two following 
n: 


x Fier, . 5 of which any 
part is commonly exported to other European coun* 
tries without a bounty, could be very little affected 
by the freeſt importation of foreign goods. Such 


manufactures muſt be ſold as cheap abroad as any 


other foreign goods of the ſame quality and kind, 
and conſequently muſt be fold cheaper at home. 
They would ſtill, therefore, keep poſſeſſion of the 
home market, and though a capricious man of 
' faſhion might ſometimes prefer foreign wares, mere- 
ly becauſe they were foreign, to cheaper and better 
goods of the ſame kind that were made at home, 
this folly could from the nature of things extend to 
ſo few, that it could make no ſenſible impreſſion 


upon the general employment of the people. But 


# a great part of all the different branches of roles 
woo 
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woollen manufacture, of our tanned leather, and 
of our hardware, are annually exported to other 
European countries without any bounty, and theſe 


are the manufactures which employ the greateſt 


number of hands. The ſilk, perhaps, is the manu- 
facture which would ſuffer the moſt by this freedom 
of trade, and after it the linen, 1799 the latter 


| much leſs than the R 


„Aebrdrd Woll a great + Haan of people 
ſhould, by thus reſtoring the freedom of trade, be 
thrown all at once out of their ordinary employ- 
ment and common method of ſubſiſtence, it would 
by no means follow that they would thereby be de- 
prived either of employment or ſubſiſtence. ' By the 
reduction of the army and navy at the end of the 
late war more than a hundred thouſand ſoldiers and 
ſeamen, a number equal to what is employed in the 
greateſt manufactures, were all at once thrown out 
of their ordinary employment z but, though they 
no doubt ſuffered ſome inconveniency, they were 
not thereby deprived of all employment and ſub- 
ſiſtence. The greater part of the ſeamen, it is 


probable, gradually betook themſelves to the mer- 
Chants ſervice as they could find occaſion, and in 


the mean time both they and the ſoldiers were ab- 
forbed in the great maſs of the people, and em- 
ployed in a great variety of occupations. Not 
only no great convulſion, but no ſenſible diſorder 
atoſe from ſo great a change m the fituation of more 
than a hundred thouſand men, all accuſtomed to 
the uſe of arms, and many of them to rapine and 
plunder. The number of vagrants was ſcarce any- 
vhere 9 N increaſed by It, even the wages of 

EM About 
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labour were not reduced by it in any occupation, ſo 


: far as I have been able to learn, except in that of 
ſeamen in the merchant ſervice. But if we com- 


pare together the habits of a ſoldier and of any ſort 


_ of manufacturer, we ſhall find that thoſe of the latter 
do not tend ſo much to diſqualify him from being 


employed in a new trade, as thoſe of the former — 
being employed in any. The manufacturer has al- 
ways been accuſtomed to look for his ſubſiſtence 


from his labour only: the ſoldier to expect it from 
his pay. Application and induſtry have been fami- 


liar to the one; idleneſs and diſſipation to the other. 


But it is ſurely much eaſier to change the direction 


of induſtry from one ſort of labour to another, than 


to turn idleneſs and diſſipation to any. To the 


greater part of manufactures beſides, it has already 
been obſerved, there are other collateral manufac- 
tures of ſo ſimilar a nature, that a workman can 
eaſily transfer his induſtry from one of them to ano- 
ther. The greater part of ſuch workmen too are 
occaſionally employed in country labour. The 
ſtock which employed them in a particular manu- 


 facture before, will ſtill remain in the country to 
employ an equal number of people in. ſome other 


way. The capital of the country remaining. the 
ſame, the demand for labour will likewiſe be the 
ſame, or very nearly the fame, though it may be 
exerted in different places and for different occupa- 
tions. Soldiers and ſeamen, indeed, when diſ- 


charged from the king's ſervice, are at liberty to 


exerciſe any trade, within any town. or place of 
Great Britain or Ireland. Let the ſame natural li- 
berty of exerciſing what ſpecies of induſtry they 


pleaſe be reſtored to all his majeſty's ſubjects, in 
the ſame manner as to ſoldiers ,and ſeamen ; that 


is, 
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is, break down the excluſive privileges of corpora- 
tions, and repeal the ſtatute of apprenticeſhip, both 
which are real encroachments upon natural liberty, 
and add to theſe the repeal of the law of ſettle- 
ments, ſo that a poor workman, when thrown out 
of employment either in one trade or in one place 
may ſeek for it in another trade or in another place, 
without the fear either of a proſecution or of a re- 
moval, and neither the publick nor the individuals 

vuill ſuffer much more from the occaſional diſband- 
ing ſome particular claſſes of manufacturers, than 
from that of ſoldiers. Our manufacturers have no 
doubt great merit with their country, but they 
cannot have more than thoſe who defend it with 
their blood, nor deſerve to be treated nn more 
delicacy. 
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1 x indeed, * the FE of trade 
ſhould ever be entirely reſtored in Great Britain, is 
as abſurd as to expect that an Oceana or Utopia 
ſhould ever be eſtabliſhed in it. Not only the pre- 
judices of the publick, but what is much more un- 
conquerable, the private intereſts of many indivi- 
duals irreſiſtibly oppoſe it. Were the officers of the 
army to oppoſe with the ſame zeal and unanimity 
any reduction in the number of forces, with which 
maſter manufacturers ſet themſelves againſt every 
law that is likely to increaſe the number of their 
rivals in the home market, were the former to ani- 
mate their ſoldiers in the ſame manner as the latter 
enflame their workmen to attack with violence and 
| outrage the propoſers of any ſuch regulation, to 
attempt to reduce the army would be as dangerous 
as it has now become to attempt to diminiſh | in any 
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reſpect the monopoly which our manufacturers have 
obtained againſt us. This monopoly has ſo much 
increaſed = number of ſome particular tribes of 
them, that, like an overgrown ſtanding army, they 
have become formidable to the government, and 
upon many occaſions” intimidate the legiſlature. 
The member of parliament who ſupports every 


| propoſal for ſtrengthening this monopoly, is ſure to 
acquire not only the reputation of underſtanding 


trade, but great popularity and influence with an 
order of men whoſe numbers and wealth render 
them of great importance. If he oppoſes them, on 
the contrary, and ſtill more if he has authority 
enough to be able to thwart them, neither the moſt 
acknowledged probity, nor the higheſt rank, nor 
the greateſt publick ſervices can protect him from 
the moſt infamous abuſe and detraction, from per- 
ſonal inſults, nor ſometimes from real danger, ari- 
ſing from the inſolent outrage of furious and diſap- 
9 7 monopoliſts. 8 8 


Tis undertaker of + a nt manufacture who, by 
the home markets being ſuddenly laid open to the 
competition of foreigners, ſhould be obliged to 
| abandon his trade, would no doubt ſuffer very con- 
ſiderably. That part of his capital which had 


uſually been employed in purchaſing materials and 


in paying his workmen, might, without much diffi- 


culty, perhaps, find another employment. But that 


part of it which was fixed in workhouſes, and in the 
jnſtruments of trade, could ſcarce be diſpoſed of 
without conſiderable loſs. The equitable regard, 
therefore, to his intereſt requires that changes of 
this kind ſhould never be introduced ſuddenly, but 
— 
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ſlowly, gradually, and after a-very long warning. 

The legiſlature were it poſſible that its deliberations 
could be always directed, not by the clamorous im- 
portunity of partial intereſts, but by an extenſive 
view of the general good, ought upon this very ac- 
count perhaps, to be particularly careful neither to 
_ eſtabliſh any new monopolies of this kind, nor. to 
extend further thoſe which are already eſtabliſhed. 
Every ſuch regulation introduces ſome degree of 


real diſorder into the conftitution of the ſtate, which 


it will be difficult afterwards to' cure without occa- 
a honing another diſorder. | 


Many fax i it may be -proper to pete; taxes upon 
the importation of foreign goods, in order, not to 
prevent their importation, but to raiſe a revenue for 
government, I ſhall conſider hereafter when I come 


to treat of taxes. Taxes impoſed with a view to 


prevent, or even to diminiſh importation, are evi- 


dently as deſtructive of the revenue of the cuſtoms 5 


eee 
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Of the extraordinary Reftraints upon the Importation of 
Goods of almft all Kinds, from thoſe Countries with 
' which the Balance is ſuppoſed to be diſadvantageous. 


; 'To lay extraordinary reſtraints upon the impor- 
tation of goods of almoſt all kinds, from thoſe par- 
ticular countries with which the balance of trade is 
ſuppoſed to be diſad vantageous, is the ſecond expe- 
dient by which the commercial ſyſtem propoſes to 
increaſe the quantity of gold and ſilver. Thus in 
Great Britain higher duties are laid upon the wines 
of France than upon thoſe of Portugal. German 
nen may be imported upon paying certain duties; 
but French linen is altogether prohibited. The prin- 
ciples which I have been examining, took their 
- origin from private intereſt and the ſpirit of monopo- 
ly : thoſe which I am going to examine from national 
prejudice and animoſity. They are, accordingly, 
as might well be expected, ſtill more unreaſonable. 
They are fo, even upon the principles of the com- 
mercial ſyſtem. 4] 


Fi RST, though it were certain that in the caſe of 

a free trade between France and England, for ex- 
ample, the balance would be in favour of France, 
it would by no means follow that ſuch a trade 
| would be diſadvantageous to England, or that the 
general balance of its whole trade would thereby be 
turned more againſt it. If the wines of France are 
| | better 
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better and cheaper than thoſe of Portugal, or its 
bnens than thoſe of Germany, it would be more 
advantageous for Great Britain to purchaſe both the 
vine and the foreign linen which it had occaſion 
for of France, than of Portugal. and Germany. 
Though the value of the annual importations from 
France would thereby be. greatly. augmented, the 
value of the whole annual importations would be di- 
miniſhed, in proportion as the French goods of the 
fame quality were cheaper than thoſe of the other two 
countries. This would be the caſe, even upon the 
ſuppoſition that the whole French goods imported 
were to be conſumed in Great Britain. 


Bur, ſecondly, a great part of them might be 
re-exported to other countries, where, being ſold 
with profit, they might bring back a return equal 
in value, perhaps, to the prime coſt of the whole 
French goods i imported. What has frequently been 
faid of the Eaſt India trade might poſſibly be true 
of the French; that though the greater part of Eaſt 
India goods were bought with gold and ſilver, the 
re exportation of a part of them to other countries, 
brought back more gold and ſilver to that which 
carried on the trade than the prime coſt of the whole 
amounted to. One of the moſt important branches 
of the Dutch trade, at preſent, conſiſts in the car- 
riage of French goods to other European countries. 
A great part even of the French wine drank in Great 
Britain is clandeſtinely imported from Holland and 
Zealand. If there was either a free trade between 
France and England, or if French goods could 
be imported upon paying only the ſame duties as 
thoſe of other European nations, to be drawn back 


upon 


IF 
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upon exportation, England might have ſome ſhare 
of a trace which is AE" {0 advantageous to Hol- 


land. 


Turxplx, and laftly, there is no certain criterion 
by which we can determine on which ſide what is 
called the balance between any two countries lies, 
or which of them exports to the greateſt value. 
National prejudice and animoſity, prompted always 

by the private intereſt of particular traders, are the 
Principles which generally direct our judgment up- 
on all queſtions concerning it. There are two eri- 
terions, however, which have frequently been ap- 
pealed to upon ſuch occaſions, the cuſtom-houſe 

books and the courſe of exchange. The cuſtom- 

| houſe books, I think, it is now generally acknow- 
ledged, are a very uncertain criterion, on account 
of the inaccuracy of the valuation at which the 
greater part of goods are rated in them. The courſe 
of exchange, at leaft, as it has hitherto been eſti- 
mated, is, perhaps, almoſt equally fo  _ 


 Wuen the exchange between two places, ſuch 
as London. and Paris, is at par, it is ſaid to be a 
fign that the debts due from London to Paris are 
compenſated by thoſe due from Paris to London. 
On the contrary, when a premium is paid at Lon- 
don for a bill upon Paris, it is ſaid to be a ſign that 
the debts due from London to Paris are not com- 
penſated by thoſe due from Paris to London, but 
that a balance in money muſt be ſent out from the 
latter place; for the riſk, trouble, and expence of 
exporting which, the premium is both demanded 


and given. But the ordinary ſtate of debt and 
1 credit 
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credit between thoſe two cities muſt neceſſarily be 
regulated, it is ſaid, by the ordinary courſe of their 
dealings with one another. When neither of them 
imports from the other to a greater amount than it 
exports to it, the debts and credits of each may 
compenſate one another. But when one of them 
imports from the other to a greater value than it 
exports to it, the former neceſſarily becomes indebt- 
ed to the latter in a greater ſum than the latter be- 

comes indebted to it: the debts and credits of each 
do not compenſate one another, and money muſt 
be ſent out from that place of which the debts over- 
balance the credits. The common courſe of ex- 
change, therefore, being an indication of the ordi- 
nary ſtate of debt and credit between two places, 
muſt likewiſe be an indication of the ordinary courſe 
of their exports and imports, as theſe e re- 
gulate that ſtate. | 


Bor tough this A of which Shoe part mA 
perhaps, not a little doubtful, were ſuppoſed ever 
ſo certain, the manner in which the par of exchange 
has hitherto been computed, renders uncertain eve- 
ry concluſion that has ever yet been drawn from it. 


- Warn for a ſum of money paid in England, 
containing, according to the ſtandard of the Engliſh 
mint, a certain number of ounces of pure ſilyer, 
you receive a bill for a ſum of money to be paid in 
France, containing, according to the ſtandard of 
the French mint, an equal number of ounces of 
pure ſilver, exchange is ſaid to be at par between 
England and France. When you pay more, you 


are 1 to give a premium, and exchange i 15 
| ſaid 
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ſaid to be againſt England, and in favour of France. 
When you pay leſs, you are ſuppoſed to get a pre- 
mium, and exchange i is ſaid to be againſt Na 
and in favour of England. 


Bor, firſt we cannot = judge of the value 
of the current money of different countries by the 
ſtandards of their reſpective mints. In ſome it is 
more, in others it is leſs worn, clipt, and otherwiſe 
. degenerated from that ſtandard. But the value of 
the current coin of every country, compared with 
that of any other country, is in proportion, not to 
the quantity of pure ſilver which it ought to con- 
tain, but to that which it actually does contain. 
Before the reforniation of the filver coin in king 
William's time, exchange between England and 
Holland, computed, in the uſual manner, according 
to the ſtandards of their reſpective mints, was five 
and twenty per cent. againſt England. . But the 
value of the current coin of England, as we learn 
from Mr. Lowndes, was at that time rather more 
than five and twenty per cent. below its ſtandard 
value. The real exchange, therefore, may even at 
that time have been in favour of England, not- 

withſtanding the computed exchange was ſo much 
_ againſt it; a ſmaller number of ounces of pure 
* filver, actually paid in England, may have pur- 
chaſed a bill for a greater number of ounces of pure 
ſilver to be paid in Holland, and the man who was 
ſuppoſed to give, may in reality have got the pre- 
mium. The French coin was, before the late re- 
formation of the Engliſh gold coin, much leſs worn 
than the Engliſh, and was, perhaps, two or three 
* cent. nearer its ſtandard. If the computed ex- 
* 
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change with France, therefore, was not more than 
two or three per cent. againſt England, the real ex- 
change might have been in its favour. Since the 
reformation of* the gold coin, the exchange has 
been conſtantly in nene 5 En gland, and n 
Fra rance. 7 


— 


S in ſome countries, the expence of 
| coinage is defrayed by the government, in others, 
it is defrayed by the private people who carry their 
bullion to the mint, and the government even de- 
rives ſome revenue from the coinage. In England, 


it is defrayed by the government, and if you carry 


a pound weight of ſtandard ſilver to the mint, you 

get back. — . ſhillings, containing a pound 
weight of the like ſtandard ſilver. In France, a 
duty of eight per vent. is deducted for the coinage; 
which not only defrays the expence of it, but 
affords a ſmall revenue to the government. In 
England, as the coinage coſts nothing, the current 
coin can never be much more valuable than the 
quantity of bullion which it actually contains. In 
France, the workmanſhip, as you pay for it, adds 
to the value, in the ſame manner as to that of 


wrought plate. A ſum of French money, there- 


fore, containing a certain weight of pure ſilver, is 
more valuable than a ſum of Engliſn money con- 
taining an equal weight of pure ſilver, and muſt 
require more bullion; or other commodities to pur- 
chaſe it: Though the current coin of the two 


countries, therefore, were equally near the ſtandards 


of their reſpective mints, a ſum of Engliſh, money 
could not well purchaſe a ſum of French money, 
rontaining an equal number of ounces; of pure 

Ves. II. | 1 ſilver, 
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ſilver, nor conſequently a bill upon France for ſuch 
a ſum. If for ſuch a bill no more additional money 
was paid than what was ſufficient to compenſate 
the expence of the French coinage, the real ex- 
change might be at par between the two countries, 
their debts and credits might mutually compenſate 
one another, while the computed exchange was 
_ confiderably in favour of France. If leſs than 
\ this was paid, the real e might be in favour 
of England, while the e e was in en of 
France; © | 


8 and laſtly, in ſome places, as at Am- 

ſterdam, Hamburgh, Venice, &c. foreign bills of 
exchange are paid in what they call bank money; 
while in others, as at London, Lifbon, Antwerp, 
Leghorn, &c. they are paid in the common cur- 
rency of the country. What is called bank money 
is always of more value than, the ſame nominal ſum 
of common currency. A thouſand gitders in the 
bank of Amſterdam, for example, are of more 
value than a thouſand guilders of Amſterdam cur- 
reney. The difference between them is called the 
agio of the bank, which, at Amſterdam, is gene- 
rally about five per cent. Suppoſing the current 
money of two countries equally near to the ſtandard 
of their reſpective mints, and that the one pays 
foreign bills in this common currency, while the 
other pays them in bank money, it is evident 
that the computed exchange may be in favour of 
that which pays in bank money, though the rea! 
exchange ſhould be in favour of that which pays 
in current money; for the ſame reaſon that the 
computed exchange may be in favour of that which 
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pays in better money, or in money nearer to its 


own ſtandard, though the real exchange ſhould be 
in favour of that which pays in worſe. The eom- 
puted exchange, before the late reformation of the 
gold coin, was generally againſt London with Am- 
ſterdam, Hamburgh, Venice, and, I believe, with 
all other places which pay in what 4s called bank 


money. It will by no means follow, howeyer, that, 
the real exchange was againſt it. Since the refor- 
mation of the gold coin, it has been in favour of 


London even with thoſe places. The computed 
exchange has generally been in favour of London 
cept France, I believe, with moſt other parts of 
Europe that pay in common currency; and it is not 
2 — that the 2 e was o too. 
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1 HE . of « a api N ſuch as Bi rance 

or England, generally conſiſts almoſt entirely of its 
own coin. Should this currency, therefore, be at 
any time worn, clipt, or otherwiſe degraded below 
its ſtandard value, the ſtate by a reformation of its 
coin can effectually re-eſtabliſh its currency. But 
me currency of a ſmall ſtate, ſuch as Genoa or 
Hamburgh, can ſeldom conſiſt altogether in its 
on coin, but muſt be made up, in a great mea- 
ſure, of the coins of all the neighbouring ſtates 
with which its inhabitants have a continual inter- 

; courſe. Such a ſtate, therefore, by reforming its 

Coin, will. not always be able to reform its currency. 
If foreign bills of exchange are paid in this cur- 
rency, the uncertain value of any ſum, of what is 
in its own nature ſo uncertain, muſt render the ex- 
change always very much againſt ſuch a ſtate, its 
currency being, in all foreign ſtates, neceſſarily va 
Syed even below what it 1s worth. 


lx order to remedy the inconvenience to which 
this difadvantageous exchange muſt have ſubjected 
their merchants, ſuch. ſmall ſtates, when they be- - 
gan to attend to the intereſt of trade, have fre- 
quently enacted, that foreign bills of exchange of a 

| certain value ſhould be paid, not in common cur- 
* ' rency, but by an order upon, or by a transfer in the 
books of a certain bank, eſtabliſhed upon the credit, 
and under the protection of the ſtate ; this bank be- 
. ; "77 PAS 
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ing always obliged to pay, in good and true mo- 
| ney, exactly according to the ſtandard of the Nate. 
The banks of Venice, Genoa; Amſterdam, Ham- 
burgh, and Nuremberg, ſeem to have been all ori- 
ginally eſtabliſned with this view, though ſome of 
them may have afterwards been made ſubſervient to 
other purpoſes. The money of ſuch banks being 
better than the common currency of the country, 
neceſſarily bore an agio, which was greater or 
ſmaller, according as the currency was ſuppoſed to 
be more or leſs degraded below the ſtandard of the 
ſlate” The agio of the bank of Hamburgh, for 
example, which is ſaid to be commonly about four- 
teen per cent. is the ſuppoſed difference between 
the good ſtandard money of the ſtate, and the clipt, 
worn, and diminiſhed currency poured into it rden 

1 | the OO mt 


i 1609 185 great quantity of dio: 47 
worn foreign coin, which the extenſive trade of 
Amſterdam brought from all parts of Europe, re- 
duced the value of its currency about nine per cent. 
below that of good money freſn from the mint. 
Such money no ſooner appeared than it was melted 
down or carried away, as it always is in ſuch git» | 
cumſtances, The merchants, with. plenty of cur- 5 
rency, could not always find a ſufficient quantity of 
good money to pay their bills of exchange; and 
the value of thoſe bills, in ſpire of ſeveral regulations: 
which were made to prevent ity; "Pogue in a e 
N UNGER | B RY 


Ix ater” to methyl inconveniences, a bank 
Was eſtabliſned! in 1609 under the guarantee of the 
| Gay: 
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city. This bank reeeixed both foreign coin, and the 
light and worn coin of the country at its real intrinſick 
value in the good ſtandard money of the country, de- 


_  difting only fo much as was neceſlary for defray ing 


the expence of coinage, and the other neceſſary ex- 
penceof management, For the value which remained. 
after this (mall deduction was made, it gave a credit 


in its books. This credit was called bank money, 


which, as it repreſented. money exactly according to 
the ſtandard of the mint, was always of the ſame 
real value, and intrinſically worth more than cur- 
rent money. It was at the fame time enacted, 
that all bills drawn upon or negociated at Amſter- 
dam of the value of ſix hundred gilders and up- 


wards ſhould be paid in bank money, which at 


once took away all uncertainty in the value of thoſe 
. - bills. Every merchant, in conſequence of this regu- 
lation, was obliged to keep an account with the 


bank in order to pay his foreign bills of exchange, 


which neceſſarily occaſioned a dun demand for 
bank ane. F 


Sug: money, over and above both its intrinſick 
ſuperiority to currency, and the additional value 
which this demand neceſſarily gives it, has likewiſe 
ſome other advantages. It is ſecure from fire, rob- 
| bery, and other accidents; the city of Amſterdam is 
bound for it; it can be paid away by a ſimple tranſ- 
fer, without the trouble of counting,” or the riſk of 
tranſporting it from one place to another. In con- 
ſequence of thoſe different advantages, it ſeems 
from the beginning to have borne an agio, and it is 


ee believed et all the money originally 
diepoſited 


| 


\ 
f 
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FR ng in-the bank was allowed to remain there, 
nobody caring to demand payment of a debt which 
he could ſell for a premium in the market. By 
demanding payment of the bank, the owner of a 
bank credit would loſe this premium. As a ſhilling | 

freſh from the mint will buy no more goods in the 
market than one of our common worn ſhillings, ſo 
the good and true morey which might be brought 
from the coffers of the bank into thoſe of a private. 
perſon, being mixed and confounded with the com- 
mon currency of the country, would be of no more 
value than that currency, from which it could no 
longer be readily diſtinguiſhed. - While it remained 
in the coffers of the bank, its ſuperiority was known 
and aſcertained. When it had come into thoſe of a 
private perſon, its ſuperiority could not well be aſ- 
certained without. more trouble than perhaps the 
difference was worth. By being brought from the 
coffers of the bank, beſides, it loſt all the other 
advantages of bank money; its ſccutity, its ealy 
and fafe transferability, its uſe in paying fo- 
reign bills of exchange. Over and above all this, 
it could not be brought from thoſe coffers, as it will 
appear by and by, without e paying for the 
e We 


| Tun depoſits. of coin, or which the bank was 
bound to reſtore in coin, conſtituted the original 
capital of the bank, or the whole value of what 
Was repreſented by what is called bank money. 

At prefent they are ſuppoſed to conſtitute but a very 
ſmall part of it. In order to facilitate the trade in 
bullion,” the bank has been for theſe many years in 
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. the practice of giving credit in its books upon de- 
poſits of gold and filver bullion. This credit is 
generally about five per cent. below the mint price 
of ſuch bullion. The bank grants at the ſame time 
what is called a recipice or receipt, intitling the per- 
ſon who makes the depoſit, or the bearer, to take 
out the bullion again at any time within fix months, 
ppon re-transferring to the bank a quantity of bank 
money equal to that for which credit had been 
given in its books when the depofit was made, and 
upon paying one-fourth per cent. for the keeping, 
if the depoſit was in filver; and one-half per cent. 
if it was in gold; but at the ſame time declaring, 
that in default of fuch payment, and upon the expt- 
ration of this term, the depoſit ſhould belong to the 
bank at the price at which it had been received, or 
for which credit had been given in the transfer books. 
What is thus paid for the keeping of the depoſit 
may be conſidered as a ſort of warehouſe rent; and 
why this warehouſe rent ſhould be ſo much dearer 

for gold than for filver, ſeveral different reaſoris 
have been aſſigned. The fineneſs of gold, it has 
been ſaid, is more difficult to be afcertained than 
that of ſilver. Frands are more eafily practiſed, | 
and occaſion a greater loſs in the more precious 
metal. Silver, beſides, being the ſtandard metal, 
the ſtate, it has been ſaid, wiſhes to encourage 
more the making of depoſits pf. blver than 4 thoſe 
of gold. b 
"ie acts of bullion are moſt commonly made. | 
when the price is ſomewhat lower than ordinary; 
and they are taken out again when it happens to 


ple. In Holland the market price of bullion is 
| general) 
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generally above the mint price, for the ſame reaſon 
that it was ſo in England before the late reformation 
of the gold coin. The difference is ſaid to be 
commonly from about ſix to ſixteen ſtivers upon 
the mark, or eight ounces of ſilver of eleven parts 
fine, and one part alloy. The bank price, or the 
credit which the bank gives for depoſits of ſuch 
filver (when made in foreign coin, of which the 
fineneſs is well known and aſcertained, fuch as 
Mexico dollars) is twenty-two gilders, the mark; 
the mint price is about twenty-three gilders; and 
the market price is from twenty-three gilders ſix, 
to twenty-three -gilders ſixteen ſtivers, or from two 
to three per cent. above the mint price. The | 
Proportions between the bank price, the mint price 
and the market price of gold bullion, are nearly 
the ſame. A perſon can generall y fell his receipt 
for the difference between the mint price of bullion 
and the market price. A receipt for bullion is 
almoſt always worth ſomething, and it very ſeldom 
happens, re; that any body ſuffers his ons. 
7" 

* The following are the prices at which the bank of Amſter- 

dam at preſent (September, 1775) 7 receives bultion and coin of 


n Os 5 5 


** me 


SIEVER,- - -- 


| Mexico dollars . Gil "I „ : 


French crowns 
. Engliſh ſilver coin B—22 per mark. 


Mexico enge new coin —: 21 10 
Ducatoons 5 rab tf 9 
Rix dollars 262 <4 anf Fo s 


Bar diver containing 2 fine FL: 21 per wk" and in this 
Proportion down to + t Foe, on which 5 gilders are given. 


Fi in bars 23 per mak. | 
ö . 
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to expire, or allows his bullion to fall to the bank 


at the price at which it had Been received, 
either by not taking it out before the end of the ſix 


months, or by neglecting to pay the one-fourth or 


one-half per cent. in order to obtain a new receipt 


for another ſix months. This, however, though 


it happens ſeldom, is ſaid to happen ſometimes, 
and more frequently with regard to gold than 


with regard to ſilver, on account of the higher 


warehouſe- rent which is paid * the owns of the 


„ 


* 0 perſon m by 2 a depoſit of bullion 


obtains both a bank credit and a receipt, pays his 


bills of exchange as they become due with his bank 
credit; and either ſells or keeps his receipt accord- 
ing as he Judges that the price of bullion is likely 
to riſe or to fall. The receipt and the bank credit 
ſeldom keep long together, and there is no occaſion 


| that they ſhould. The perſon who has a receipt, 
and who wants to take out bullion, finds always 


plenty of bank credits, or bank money to buy at 


GOLD. 
A r een | 
-*+ ©  Guineas þ— 310 per mark. ik 
Louis d'ors new | e, 
Ditto old - - 300 


New ducats = [2 4 19 8 per ducat. 


Bar or 1 gold is received in Sropprijan to its Genes com- 
pared with the above foreign gold coin. Upon fine bars the 
bank gives 340 per mark. In general, however, ſomething 
more is given upon coin of a known fineneſs, than upon gold 
and filver bars, of which the fineneſs cannot be . but 
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| the ordinary price; and the perſon who has 1 
money, and wants to take out bullion, A e 


eee $731: een 


Tur owners of bank _ and 5 holdem of 
5 receipts conſtitute two different forts. of . creditors 
againſt the bank. The holder of a receipt cannot 
draw out the bullion for which it is granted, with- 
out re· aſſigning to the bank a ſum of. bank money 
equal to the price at Which the bullion had been 
received. If he has no bank money of his own, - 
he muſt. purchaſe it of thoſe who, have- it. The 
owner of bank money cannot draw out bullior 
| without producing to the bank receipts for the 
quantity which he wants. If he has none of his 
own, he muſt buy them of thoſe who have them. 
The holder of a receipt, when he purchaſes bank 
money, purchaſes the power of taking out a quan- 
tity of bullion, of which the mint price is five per 
cent. above the bank price. The agio of five per 
cent. therefore, which he commonly pays for it, is 
paid, not for an imaginary, but for a real aches: 
The owner of bank money, when he purchaſes a 
receipt, purchaſes the power of taking out a quan- 
tity of bullion of which the market price is com- 
monly from two to three per cent. above the mint 
price. The price which he pays for it, therefore, 
is paid likewiſe for a real value. The price of the 
receipt, and the price of the bank money, compound 
or make anne W the full neee 5 
= bullion. 
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- Upon depoſits of the coin current in the coun- 
try, the bank grants receipts likewiſe as well as 
bank credits; but thoſe receipts are frequently of 
no value, and will bring no price in the market. 
Upon ducatoons, for example, which in the cur- 
rency paſs for three gilders three ſtivers each, the 
bank gives a credit of three gilders only, or five 
per cent. below their current value. It grants a 
receipt likewiſe intitling the bearer to take out the 
number of ducatoons depoſited at any time within 
ſix months, upon Paying one-fourth per cent. 
for the keeping. This receipt will frequently bring | 
no ptice in the market. Three gilders bank mo- 
ney generally ſell in the market for three gilders 
three ſtivers, the full value of the ducatoons if 
they were taken out of the bank; and before they 
can be taken out, one-fourth per cent. muſt be 
paid for the keeping, which would be mere loſs 
to the holder of the receipt. If the agio of the 


bank, however, ſhould at any time fall to three 


per cent. ſuch receipts might bring ſome price 


in the market, and might ſell for one and three- 


fourths per cent. But the agio of the bank being 


now generally about five per cent. ſuch receipts 


are frequently allowed to expire, or as they expreſs 
it, to fall to the bank. The receipts which are 


given for depoſits of gold ducats fall to it yet more 


frequently, becauſe a higher warehouſe- rent, or one- 
half per cent. muſt be paid for the keeping of them 
before they can be taken out again. The five per 
cent. which the bank gains, when depoſits either 
of coin or bullion are allowed to fall to it, may be 
conſidered as the warehouſe-rent for the perpetual 
Young of ack depoſits. 

Tas 
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Tux ſum of bank money for which the . 


are expired muſt be very conſiderable. It muſt 


comprehend the whole original capital of the bank, 


which, it is generally ſuppoſed, has been allowed 


to remain there from the time it was firſt depoſited, 
nobody caring either to renew his receipt or to take 


out his depoſit, as, for the reaſons already aſſigned, 


neither the one nor the other could be done with- 


out loſs. But whatever may be the amount of this 5 


ſum, the proportion which it bears to the whole 
maſs of bank money is ſuppoſed to be very ſmall. 
The bank of Amſterdam has for theſe many years 
paſt been the great warehouſe of Europe for bullion, 
for which the receipts are very ſeldom allowed to 
expire, or, as they expreſs it, to fall to the bank. 
The far greater part of the bank money, or of the 
credits upon the books of the bank, is ſuppoſed to 


have been created, for theſe many years paſt, by 


ſuch depoſits Which the dealers in bullion are conti- 
. man Jour r pee and ee p geg = 217177 i 


+ 


No e can be wid upon the _ i by 


means of a Tecipice or receipt. The ſmaller maſs 


of bank money, for which the receipts are expired, 
is mixed and *confounded with the much / greater 
maſs for which they are ſtill in force; ſo that, though 
there may be a conſiderable ſum of bank money, 


* 


for which there are no receipts, there is no ſpecifick 


ſum or portion of it, which may not at any time be 


demanded by one. The bank cannot be debtor to 


two perſons for the ſame thing; and the owner of 


bank money who has no receipt cannot demand 


nd : 


payment of the bank till he buys one. * LOR 
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and quiet times, he can find no difficulty in getting 


correſponds with the price at which he can felt the 
coin or > pep IgA IT des 
bank.” 2 


— Bight " HRS P WIGS a oublick be, 
e for example, ſuch as that of the French 
in 1602. The owners of bank money being then 
— to draw it out of the bank, in order to 
have it in their own keeping, the demand for re- 
ceipts might raiſe their price to an exorbitant 
beight. The holders of them might form extra- 
vagant expectations, and, inſtead of two or three 
per cent. demand half the bank money for which 
credit had been given upon the depoſuts that the 

enemy, informed of the conſtitution of the bank, 
| might even buy them up in order to prevent the 
carrying away of the treaſure. In ſueh emergen- 


cies, the bank, it is ſuppoſed, would break through 


its ordinary rule of making payment only to the 
holders of receipts. The holders of receipts, who 
had no bank money, muſt have received within 
two ox three per cent. of the value of the depoſit 
for which their reſpective receipts had been granted. 
The bank, therefore, it is ſaid, would in this caſe 


make no ſcruple of paying, either with money or 


bullion, the full value of what the owners of bank 
money who could get no receipts, were credited 
for in its books; paying at the ſame time two 
or three per cent. to ſuch holders of receipts as had 
- no bank money, that being the whole value which 
in this ſtate of things could * be — due 
to them. | 


Even 


FF, X 
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Ex in ordinary and quiet times it is the in- j 
tereſt of the holders of receipts to depreſs the agio, 4 
in order either to buy bank money (and conſe- 
quently the bullion, which their receipts would 1 
then enable them to take out of the bank) ſo | 
much cheaper, or to ſell their receipts to thoſe who | 
have bank money, and who want to take out bul- | 
lion, ſo much dearer; the price of a receipt being \} 
generally equal to the difference between the market 4 
price of bank money, and that of the coin” or | 
bullion for which the receipt had been granted. 4 
It is the intereſt of the owners of bank money, n 
on the contrary, to raiſe the agio, in order either 16 
to ſell their bank money ſo much dearer, or to 4 
buy a receipt ſo much cheaper. To prevent the q 
ſtock · jobbing tricks which thoſe oppoſite intereſts | 
might ſometimes- occaſion, ' the bank has of late i 
years come to the reſolution” to ſell at all times i 
bank money for currency, at five per cent. agio, il 
and to buy it again at four per cent. agio. In 1 
conſequence of this reſolution, the agio can never Wa 
either riſe above five, or fink below four per cent. Kal 
and the proportion between” the market price of 1 
bank and that of current money, is kept at all . 
times very near to the proportion between their 9 
intrinſick values. Before this: reſolution was taken | a 
the market price of bank money uſed ſometimes to | i 
riſe ſo high as nine per cent. agio, and ſometimes "i 
to link ſo low as par, according as PREY intereſts | 1 
. to ee the me 1 | j 
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. . of PIO profeſſes to lend out 
no part of what is depoſited with it, but, for every 
e for which it gives credit in its books, to 

| | keep 
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| keep, in its repoſitories the value of a gilder Either 
in money or bullion. That it keeps in its repoſi- 
tories all the money or bullion for which there are 
regeipts in force, for which it is at all times liable 
to be called upon, and which, in reality, is conti- 
nually going from it and returning to it again, 
cannot well be doubted. But whether it does ſo 
likewiſe with regard to that part of its capital, for 
which the receipts are long ago expired, for which 
in ordinary and quiet times it cannot be called up- 
on, and which in reality is very likely to remain 
with it for ever, or as long as the States of the 
United Provinces ſubſiſt, may perhaps appear more 


uncertain. At Amſterdam, however, no point of 
faith is better eſtabliſned than that for every gilder, 
cireulated as bank money, there is a correſpondent 


gilder in gold and ſilver to be found in the treaſure 
of the ye The city is guarantee that it ſhould 


be ſo. The bank is under the direction of the four 
reigning burgomaſters, who are changed ever) 


year. Each new ſet of burgomaſters viſits the 
treaſure, ; compares it with the books, receives it 


upon oath, and delivers it over, with the ſame - 


_ awful ſolemnity, to the ſet which ſucceeds it; and 
in that ſober and religious country oaths are not yet 
diſregarded. A rotation of this kind ſeems alone a 
ſufficient ſecurity againſt any practices which can- 
not be avowed. Amidſt all the revolutions which 
faction has ever occaſioned in the government of 
Amſterdam, the prevailing party has at no time 
accuſed their predeceſſors of infidelity in the admi- 
niſtration of the bank. No accuſation could have 
affected more deeply the reputation and fortune of 


_ tn party, and if ſuch: an aceuſation could 
| have 


1 


0 
Long 
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have been ſupported, we. may be aſſured that 2 
would have been brought. In 1672, when the 
French king was at Utrecht, the bank of Amſter- 


dam paid ſo readily as left no doubt of the fidelity 


with which it had obſerved its engagements. Some 
of the pieces which were then brought from its re- 
poſitories appeared to have been ſcorched with the 
fire which happened in the town-houſe ſoon after- 
the bank was eſtabliſhed. Thoſe pieces, l 
| muſt have lain * nen time. e 1h; 
Wrar may be the amount af ahi e in 
the bank is a queſtion which has long employed . 
the { peculations of the curious. Nothing but con- 
jecture can be offered concerning it. It is general- 
ly reckoned that there are about two thouſand peo- 
ple who keep accounts with the bank, and allow- 
ing them to have, one with another, the value of 
fifteen hundred pounds ſterling: lying upon their 
reſpective accounts, (a very large allowance) the . 
whole quantity of bank money, and conſequently 
of treaſure in the bank, will amount to about three 
millions ſterling, or, at eleven gilders the pound 
| ſterling, thirty-three millions of gilders; a great 
ſum, and ſufficient to carry on a very extenſive cir- 
_ culation, but vaſtly below the extravagant ideas 
which ſome Nen have formed of this wenſyre. 


Taz city of 2 A a confelnatle ; 
revenue from the bank. Beſides what may be 
called the warehouſe- rent above mentioned, each 
perſon, upon firſt opening an account with the bank, 
pays a fee of ten gilders; and for every new ac- 


count three gilders three ſtivers; for every transfer 


two ſtivers; and if the transfer is for leſs than thres 
Vor. . | as hundred 
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hundred gilders, ſix ſtivers, in order to diſcourage | 
the multiplicity of ſmall tranſactions. The perſon 


ho neglects to balance his accounts twice in the 
year forfeits twenty-five gilders. The perſon who 


orders a transfer for more than is upon his account, 


is obliged to pay three per cent. for the ſum over- 


drawn, and his order is ſet aſide into the bargain. 
The bank is ſuppoſed too to make a conſiderable 


profit by the ſale of the foreign coin or bullion 


which ſometimes falls to it by the expiring of re- 


_ ceipts, and which is always kept till it can be fold 
with advantage. It makes a profit likewiſe by ſell- 
mg bank money at five per cent. agio, and buying 
it in at four. Theſe different emoluments amount 


to a good deal more than what is neceſſary for 


paying the ſalaries of officers, and defraying the 
expence of management. What is paid for the 


keeping of bullion upon receipts, is alone ſuppoſed 
do amount to a neat annual revenue of between 
one hundred and fifty thouſand and two hundred 


_ thouſand gilders. Publick utility, however, and not 
revenue, was the original object of this inſtitution. 
Its object was to relieve the merchants from the 
inconvenience of a diſadvantageous exchange. The 
revenue which has ariſen from it was unforeſeen, 


and may be conſidered as accidental. But it is now 
time to return from this long digreſſion, into which 
J have been inſenſibly led in endeavouring to e 
Plain the reaſons why the exchange between the = 


countries which pay in what is called bank money, 
and thoſe which pay in common currency, ſhould 
generally appear to be in favour of the former, and 


„ ; 8 * 
DE 3 : * * 
: q 


_ againſt the latter. The former pay in a ſpecies of 
mone) ** W er e Oe aways the 
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ſime, and exactly agreeable to the ſtandard of their a 
reſpective mints; the latter in a ſpecies of money of 
which the intrinſick value is continually varying, and 
is almoſt always more or leſs -below that ſtandard. 
But though the computed exchange muſt. generally 
bein favour of the former, the real nr 1 24 | 
frequently be in favour of the latter. 15 


| {End of the Digre/hon concerning Banks ” Depoſit. 1 


Tuo the computed exchange between any 
wo places were in every reſpect the ſame with the 
real, it would not always follow that what is called 
the balance of trade was in favour of that place which 
had the ordinary courſe of exchange in its favour. 
The ordinary courſe of exchange might, indeed, in 
this caſe, be a tolerable indication of the ordinary 
ſtate of debt and credit between them, and ſhow. 
which of the two. countries uſually had occaſion to 
ſend put money to the other. But the ordinary 
ſtate of debt and credit between any two places is 
not always entirely regulated by the ordinary courſe - 
of their dealings with one another, but is influenced 
by that of the dealings of both with many other 

countries. If it was uſual, for example, for the 
merchants of England to pay. the goods which they 
buy from Hamburgh, Dantzick, Riga, &c. by bills 
upon Holland, the ordinary ſtate of debt and credit 
between England and Holland would not be entire 
ly regulated by the ordinary courſe of the dealings 
of thoſe two countries with one another, but would 
be influenced by. that of England with thoſe other 
places. England might, in this caſe, be annually 
obliged to ſend out money to Holland, though its 
annual ex ports to that country exceeded the annual 


value of its imports from it, and though what is 
| called | 
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- called the —— wy! much i in favour 


| of England. 


se 1 ids kin en a to hs 
even upon the principles of the commercial ſyſtem, 
how unneceſſary it is to lay extraordinary reſtraints 
upon the importation of goods from thoſe countries 


with which the balance of trade is Keen to be 
diſadvantageous. hf 


a NW 4 
S 2 of 
＋ . * 4 8 1 


NorRixc, however, can be more abſurd than 


this whole doctrine of the balance of trade, upon 
which, not only theſe reſtraints, but almoſt all the 
other regulations of commerce are founded. When 
two places trade with one another, this doctrine 
 fappoſes that, if the balance be even, neither of 


them either loſes or gains; but if it leans in any de- 
gree to one ſide, that one of them loſes, and the 
other gains in proportion to its declenſion from the 


exact equilibrium. Both ſuppoſitions are falſe. A 
trade which is forced by means of bounties and mo- 
nopolies, may be, and commonly is di ſadvantageous 
to the country in whoſe favour it is meant to be 

eſtabliſhed, as I ſhall endeavour to ſhew hereafter. 
But that trade which, without force or conſtraint, 
is naturally and regularly carried on between any 


two places, is always advantageous, Though: | not 


always equally fo, to both. ; 


By advantage or gain, I wude not is; in- 


creale of the quantity of gold and filver, but that of 


the exchangeable value of the annual produce ofthe 
land and labour of the country, or the increaſe bt 
the N revenue of its inhabitants. S 


* Ir 


afford a n 
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I the balance be even, and if the trade between ; 
the two places conſiſt altogether in the exchange of 
their native commodities, they will, upon moſt oc- 
caſions, not only both gain, but they will gain 
equally, or very near equally: each will in this caſe 
zarker for a part of the ſurplus produce of 
the other: each will replace a capital which had been 


1 in raiſing this part of the ſurplus produce 


of the other, and which had been diſtributed among, 


and given revenue and maintenance to a certain 


number of its inhabitants. Some part of the inba- 
bitants of each therefore will indirectly derive their 


revenue * maintenance from the other. As the 


aol pO ſo the two capitals employed in the 
trade will, upon moſt occafions, be equal, or very 
nearly equal; and both being employed in raiſing 


nance, tluis mutually afforded, will be greater or 


ſmaller in proportion to the extent of their dealings. 
If they ſhould annually amount to an hundred thou- 
fand pounds, for example, or to a million on each 


ſide, each of them would afford an annual revenue, 
in the one caſe, of an hundred thouſand pounds, in 


the other, * a | million, to. mpeg baba " ws 4 > 


. 
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| Is oi 37 ſhould bo of wa a nature a one 
of them exported to the other nothing but native 
commodities, while the returns of that other conſiſt- 


0 ee in forrign;goodgs the balance, in this 


the native commodities! of the two countries, the 
revenue and maintenance whigl# their diſtribution - 
vill afford to the inhabitants & each will be equal, 
or very nearly equal. This revenue and mainte- 
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| caſe, would ſtill be ſuppaſed even, oommodities be. 
ing paid for with otenateldirhac: They Would, in 


this caſe too, both gain, but they would not gain 


equally; and the inhabitants of the country which 


exported nothing but native commodities would 


derive the greateſt re venue from the trade. If Eng- 
land, for example, ſhould import from France no- 
thing but the native commodities of that country, 
and, not having ſuch commotiities of its own a5 
were in demand there, ſhauld annually repay them 
by ending thither a large quantity cif foreign gvods, 
tobacco, we ſhall ſuppoſe, and Eaſt India - goods; 
this trade, though it would give ſomeè revenue tb 
the inhabitants of both countries, would give more 
to thoſe of France than io thoſe of England. Tre 
hole French capital annually employed in it would 
annually be diſtributed among the people of France. 
But chat part of the Engliſn capital only which was 


- employed in producing the Engliſn commodities 


with which thoſe foreign goods were purchaſed, 
would be annually diſtributed among the people of 
England. The greater part of it would replace the 
capitals which had been employed in Virginia, In- 
doſtan, and China, and which had given revenue 
and maintenance to the, inhabitants of thoſe diſtant 


countries. If the capitals were equal, or nearly 


equal, therefore, this employment of the French ca 
pital would augment much more the revenue of the 


people of France, than that of the _— capital 
would the revenue of the people of England. 
France would in this caſe catry on a direct foreign 
trade of a conſumption with England ; ' whereas 
England would carry ti a round about trade of the 
tans Vin wich France The different effects of . 

cs 
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cxpital employed in the direct, and of one 7 
ed in the nenen; n ade of conſurnprion, 
n al dy been fully explained. | wot 36: au 


TY 15 aur 6 den 
K is not, probably, bet: 74 


any two 
countries, a trade which conſiſts altogether in the 
exchange either of native commodities on both 
ſides, or of native commodities on one ſide. and of 
foreign goods on the other. Almoſt all countries 
exchange with one another partly native and partly 


foreign goods. That country, however, in whoſe 


cargoes there is the greateſt proportion of native, 
and the leaſt of foreign goods, will always be the 
principal gainer. If it was not with tobaceo and 


Eaſt India goods, but with gold and ſilver, that 
| England paid for the commodinies annually import- 


ed from France, the balance, in this caſe, would 
be ſuppoſed. uneven, commodities. not being paid 


for with commodities, but with gold and ſilver- 
The trade, however, would, in this caſe, as in the 


foregoings: give ſome reyenue to the inhabitants of - 
both countries, but more to thoſe of- France than 
to thoſe of England. It would give ſome revenue 
to thoſe of England. The capital which had been 
employed in producing the Engliſh goods that pur - 
chaſed this gold and ſilver, the capital Which had 


been diſtributed among, and given revenue to cer: 


tain inhabitants of England, would thereby be re- 
placed, and enabled to continue that employment: | 
The whole capital of England would no more be 
diminiſhed by this exportation of gold and flver, 
than by the exportation of an equal value of any 
other goods. On the contrary, it would, in moſt 
caſes, be augmented. No goods are ſent. abroad 
but Pie for which the * is ſuppoſed to be 

* 


— 
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a greater abroad than at home, and of which che re- 
turns conſequently, it re pion; more 


| wee atoms than the commodities exported. If 


the tobacco which, in England, is worth only a 
hundred thouſand- pounds, when ſent to France 
will purchaſe wine which is, in England, worth a 
hundred and ten thouſand pounds, the exchange 
will augment the capital of England by ten thou- 
ſand pounds. If a hundred thouſand” pounds of 
Englith gold, in the ſame manner, purchaſe French 

wine which, in England, is worth a hundred and 
ten thouſand, this exchange will equally augment 
the capital of England by ten thouſand pounds. 


As a merchant who has a hundred and ten thouſand 


pounds worth of wine in his cellar, is a richer man 
than he who' has only a hundred thouſand pounds 
worth of tobacco in his warehouſe, ſo is he likewiſe 
a richer man than he Who has only a hundred thou- 
ſand pounds worth of gold in his coffers; He can 
put into motion a greater quantity of induſtry, and 
give revenue, maintenance, and employment, to a 
greater number of people than either of the other 
two. Zut the capital of the country is equal to the 
capitals of all its different inhabitants, and the 
quantity of induſtry which can be annually main- 


teained im it, is equal to what all thoſe different ca- 


pitals ean maintain. Both the capital of the coun- 
try, cherefore, and the quantity of induſtry | 
can be annually maintained in it, muſt — be 
augmented by this exchange. It would, indeed, be 
more advantageous for England that it could pur- 
chaſe the wines of France with its own hardware 
and broad- cloth, than with either the tobacco of 
Virginia, ot the gold and ſilver of Brazil and Peru. 


hon dire: foreign trade of conſumption _— more 
A 5 | van 
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7 ** thari:: a round- about one. But a 
round- about foreign trade of conſumption which! is 
carried on with gold and 3 does not ſeem to 
be leſs r e than any other equally round- 
about one. Neither is a country which has no 
mines more likely to be exhauſted of gold and ſilver 
by this annual exportation of thoſe metals, than 
one which does not grow tobacco by the like 
annual exportation of that plant. As a country 
which has wherewithal to buy tobacco will never be 
long in want of it, ſo neither will one be long in 
want of gold and ſilver which See he 
n thoſe metals. 3 e 0 . ; 


Ir i is a fon. i it is ** . 4 * 2 
carries on with the alchouſe ; and'the trade which a 
manufaQuring nation would naturally carry on with 
a wine country, may be conſidered as a trade of 
the ſame nature. I anſwer, that the trade with the 
alehouſe is not neceſſarily a loſing trade. In its 
own. nature it is juſt as advantageous as any other, 
though, perhaps, ſomewhat more liable to be 
abuſed. The employment of a brewer, and even 
that of a retailer of fermented liquors, are as neceſ- 
fary diviſions of labour as any other. It will 
generally be more advantageous for a workman to 
buy of the brewer the quantity he has occaſion for 
than to make it himſelf, and if he is a poor work- 
man, it will generally be more advantageous for 
him to buy it by little and little of the retailer, 
than a large quantity of the brewer. He may no 
doubt buy too much of either, as he may of any 
other dealers in his neighbourhood, of the butcher, 
r or of the draper, if he * 


+ 
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to be a beau among his companions. | It is advan» 
tageous to the great body of workmen  notwith- 
ftanding, that all theſe trades ſhould be free, though 
this freedom may be abuſed in all of them, and 


is more likely to be ſo, perhaps, in, ſome than in 


others. Though individuals, beſides, may ſome- 
times ruin their fortunes: by an exceſſive conſump- 
tion of fermented liquors, there ſeems to be no riſk 
that a nation ſhould] do fo. Though in every 
country there are many pouplo who ſpend upon 
ſuch liquors more than they can afford, there are 
always many more who ſpend leſs. It deſerves 


to be remarked too that, if we conſult experience, 


the cheapneſs of wine ſeems to be a cauſe, not of 
dtunkenneſs, but of ſobriety. The inhabitants of 
the wine countries are in general the. ſobereſt peo- 
ple in Europe; witneſs the Spaniards, the Italians, 
and the inhabitants of the ſouthern provinces of 
France. People are ſeldom guilty of exceſs in what 
is their daily fare. Nobody affects the character of 
liberality and good fellowſhip, by being profuſe of 
a liquor which is as cheap as ſmall beer. On the 
contrary, in the countries which from either ex- 
ceſſive heat or cold produce no grapes, and where 

wine conſequently is dear and a rarity, drunken- 
neſs is a common vice, as among the northern na- 
tions, and all thoſe who live between the tropicks, 
the negroes, for example, on the coaſt of Guinea. 
When a French regiment comes from ſome of the 
northern provihces of France, where wine is ſome- 
what dear, to be quartered in the ſouthern, where it 
is very cheap, the ſoldiers, I have frequently heard 

it obſerved, are at firſt debauched by the cheapneſs 


and Ty" of good wine; but after a few- months 
| | reſidence, 


j 
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_ reſidence, the greater part of them become as ſober. 
as the reſt of the inhabitants. Were the duties 
upon foreign wines, and the exciſes upon malt, 
beer, and ale, to be taken away all at once, it 
might, in the ſame manner, occaſion in Great Bri- 
tain a pretty general and temporary drunkenneſs 
among the middling and inferior ranks of people, 


which would probably be ſoon followed by 4 per- 


manent and almoſt -univerſal-/ ſobriety. At preſent 


drunkenneſs is by no means the vice of people of 
faſhion, or of thoſe who can eaſily afford the moſt 


expenſive liquors: A gentleman drunk. with ale; 


has ſcarce ever been ſeen among us. The re- 
ſtraints upon the wine trade in Great Biindinc:bei 
ſides, do not ſo much | ſeem caleulated to hinder 

the people from going, if I may ſay ſo, to the ale- 


houſe, as from going where they can buy the beſt 
and cheapeſt liquor. They favour the wine trade 


of Portugal, and diſcourage that of France. The 
Portugueſe, it is ſaid, indeed, ate better cuſtomers 
for our manufactures than the French, and ſhould 
therefore be encouraged in preference to, them. 


As they give us their cuſtom, it is pretended, we 


ſhould give them ours. The ſneaking arts of un- 


derling tradeſmen are thus erected into political 
maxims for the conduct of a great empire: for it 
is the moſt underling tradeſmen only who make it 
a rule to employ. chiefly their own cuſtomers. A 

great trader purchaſes his goods always where they 
are cheapeſt and beſt, n en to ep * 


interaſt of * r 


de tuch n ns as Es 1 nations * ER 
been taught that their intereſt conliſted i in beggar- 
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ing all their neighbours. Each nation has been 


ade to look with an invidious eye upon the pro- 
ſperity of all the nations with which it trades, and 


to conſider their gain as its own loſs. Commerce, 


which ought naturally to be, among nations, as 


among individuals, a bond of union and friendſhip, 


has become the moſt; fertile. ſource. of diſcord and 
animoſity. The capticious ambition of kings and 
miniſters has not, during the preſent and the pre- 
ceding century, been more fatal to the repoſe of 


Europe than the impertinent jealouſy of merchants 


and manufacturers. The violence and injuſtice of 


the rulers of mankind is an ancient evil, for which, 


Jam afraid the nature of human affairs can ſcarce 
admit of a remedy. But the mean rapacity, the 
monopolizing ſpirit: of merchants and manufac- 


turers, who neither are, nor ought to be the rulers 


of mankind, though it cannot perhaps be corrected, 
may very eaſily be prevented from e e the | 


| _— 9 = ny _ bi n e 


Tu AT 1t was the at of Tens" which ori- 


ginally both invented and propagated this doctrine, 
cannot be doubted; and they who firſt taught it 
wa by no means ſuch fools as they who believed 


In every country it always is and muſt be the 
pt 4 of the great body of the people to buy 
whatever tliey want of thoſe who ſell it cheapeſt. 
The propoſition is fo very manifeſt, that it ſeems 
ridiculous to take any pains to prove it; nor could 
it ever have been called in queſtion had not the 


intereſted ſophiſtry of merchants and manfacturers 


confounded the common ſenſe of mankind. Their 


6 intereſt is, in this reſpect, directly oppoſite to that 


of 


4 


of the great body of the people. As it is the in- 


tereſt of the freemen of a corporation to hinder the 


reſt of the inhabitants from employing any work - 
men but themſelves, ſo it is the intereſt of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of every country to ſe- 
cure to themſelves the monopoly of the home 
market. „Hence in Great Britain and in moſt other 


European countries the extraordinary duties upon 


almoſt all goods imported by alien merchants. 
Hence the high duties and prohibitions upon all 
thoſe foreign manufactures which can come into 


competition with our own. Hence too the extra- 


ordinary reſtraints upon the importation ↄf almoſt 
all ſorts of goods from thoſe countries with which 


the balance of trade is ſuppoſed to be diſadvan- 
tageous; that is, from thoſe againſt whom na- 


tional animoſity happens to be moſt violently 1 W 


. 


Tur wealth of a neighbouring nation, however, 


though dangerous in war and politicks, is certainly 
advantageous in trade. In a ſtate of hoſtility it 


may enable our enemies to maintain fleets and 
armies ſuperior to our own; but in a ſtate of peace 
and commerce it. muſt likewiſe enable them to 
exchange with us to a greater value, and to afford a 
better market, either for the immediate produce of 
our own induſtry, or for whatever is purchaſed 
with that produce. As a rich man is likely to 
be a better cuſtomer to the induſtrious people in 
his neighbourhood, than a poor, fo is likewiſe a 
rich nation. A rich man, indeed, who is himſelf a 
manufacturer, is a very dangerous neighbour to all 
thoſe who deal in the ſame way. All the reſt of 
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the. neighbourhood, however, by far the greateſt' 


number, profit by the good marker which his ex- 


pence affords them. They even profit by his un- 
derſelling the poorer workmen who deal in the ſame 


way with him. The manufacturers of a rich na- 
tion, in the ſame manner, may no doubt be very 
dangerous rivals to thoſe of their neighbours. 


This very competition, however, is advantageous 


to the great body of the people, Who profit greatly 
beſides by the good market which the great ex- 
pence of ſuch a nation affords them in every other 
way. Private people who want to make a fortune, 


never think of retiring to the remote and poor pro- 


vinces of the country, but reſort either to the capital 


or to ſome of the great commercial towns. They 


know, that where little wealth circulates there is 
little to be got, but that where a great deal is in 
motion, ſome ſhare of it may fall to them. The 
- fame maxims which would in this manner direct 
the common ſenſe of one, or ten, or twenty indivi- 


duals, ſhould regulate the judgment of one, or ten, 
or twenty millions, and ſhould make a whole na- 


tion regard the riches of its neighbours, as a pro- 
bable cauſe and occaſion for. itſelf to acquire riches. 
A nation that would enrich itſelf by foreign trade 


is certainly moſt likely to do ſo when its neigh- | 


bours are all rich, induſtrious, and commercial 


nations, A great nation ſurrounded on all ſides 


by wandering ſavages and poor barbarians might, 
no doubt, acquire riches by the cultivation of its 
own lands, and by its own interior commerce, but 
not by foreign trade. It ſeems to have been in 
this manner that the ancient Egyptians and the 


modern Chineſe wee their great wealth. The 
ancient 
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ancient Egyptians, it is ſaid, neglected foreign 


commerce, and the modern Chineſe, it is known, 


hold it in the utmoſt contempt, and ſcarce deign to 


afford it the decent protection of the laws. The 
modern maxims of foreign commerce, by aiming 
at the impoveriſhment of all our neighbours, fo far 
as they are capable of producing their intended 
effect, tend to render that very commerce inſignifi- 
cant and contemptible. | | 


TazrE is no commercial country. in 1 Europe of 


which the approaching ruin has not frequently been 
foretold by the pretended doctors of this ſyſtem, 


from an unfavourable balance of trade. After all 


the anxiety however which they have excited about 


this, after all the vain attempts of almoſt all trading 


nations to turn that balance in their own favour and 
- againſt their neighbours, 1 it does not appear that 
any one nation in Europe has been in any reſpect 
impoveriſhed by this cauſe. Every town and coun- 
try, on the contrary, in proportion as they have 
opened their ports to all nations ; inſtead of being 
ruined by this free trade, as the principles of the 
commercial ſyſtem would lead 'us to expect, have 


been enriched by it. Though there are in Europe, 


indeed, a few towns which in ſome reſpects deſerve 
the name of free ports, there is no country which 
does ſo. Holland, perhaps, approaches the neareſt 
to this character of any, though ſtill very remote 
from it; and Holland, it is acknowledged, not only 
derives its whole wealth, but a great part of its neceſ- 
ſary ſubſiſtence, from foreign trade. 


Turns is another balance mad; dich has al 


ready been — very different mee the ba- 
'. lance 
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lance of trade, and which, acicnding as it happens 
to be either favourable or unfavourable, neceſſarily 
- occaſions the pcoſperity or decay of every nation. 
This is. the balance of the annual produce and con- 
fumption. If the exchangeable value of the annual 
produce, it has already been obſerved, exceeds that 
of the annual conſumption, the capital of the ſo- 
ciety muſt annually increaſe in proportion to this 
exceſs. The ſociety in this cafe lives within its 
revenue, and what is annually ſaved out of its reve- 
nue, is naturally added to its capital, and employed 
fo as to increaſe ſtill further the annual produce. 
If the exchangeable value of the annual produce, 
on the contrary, fall ſhort of the annual conſump- 
tion, the capital of the ſociety muſt annually decay 
in proportion to this deficiency. The expence of 
the ſociety in this caſe exceeds its revenue, and 
neceſſarily encroaches upon its capital. Its capital, 
therefore, muſt neceſſarily decay, and together with | 
it, the exchangeable value of the annual n of 
its induſtry. | | | 


Tuis iba of produce and conſumption is en- 
tirely different from what is called the balance of 
trade. It might take place in a nation which had 
no foreign trade, but which was entirely ſc parated 
from all the world. It may take place in the whole 


globe of the earth, of which the wealth, population, 


and improvement may be either gradually ot cs 
or pracually ng. Ws 


„ Tur balance of pr ing and entfuntption 
may be conſtantly in favour of a nation, though 
what is called the balance of trade be. generally 
againſt it. A nation may import to a greater value 


than 
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than it exports for half a century, perhaps, toge- 
ther; the gold and ſilver which comes into it dur- 
ing all this time may be all immediately ſent out of 
it; its circulating coin may gradually decay, dif- 
ferent ſorts of paper money being ſubſtituted in its 
place, and even the debts too which it contracts in 
the principal nations with whom it deals may be 


gradually increaſing; and yet its real wealth, the 


exchangeable value of the annual produce of its 
lands and labour may, during the ſame period, 
have been increaſing in a much greater proportion. 
The ſtate of our North American colonies, and the 
trade which they carried on with Great Britain, be- 
fore the commencement of the late diſtufbandes, | 
may ſerve as a proof 'that chis is Ince no means an 
n * 1 | 


T H A P. IV. 
Of Drawbacks. 
8 and manufacturers are not 


contented with the monopoly of the home mar- 


ket, but deſire likewiſe the moſt extenſive foreign 
ſale for their goods. Their country has no juriſ- 
diction in foreign nations, and therefore can ſel- 


dom procure them any monopoly there. They 
are generally obliged therefore to content them- 


ſelves with 5 for certain encouragements | 
to b 


205 taal encourage ments what! are called . 
backs ſeem to be tlie moſt reaſonable. To allow 
the merchant to draw back upon exportation, 
either the whole or a part of whatever exciſe or in- 

Vor. b V * 
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land duty is impoſed upon dommeſlick induſtry, can 


never oon the expottation of a greater quantity 


no duty been im Such encuragements do 
Hot tend to turn ed any particular employment 


2 gheater ſhare of the. capital of the country, han 


what would-go to it of its own accord, but only to 
hinder the duty from driving away any part of 
. thatiſhare to other employments. They tend not 
to everturn that balance which naturally eſta- 

bliſhes itſelf among all the various employ- 
ments of the ſociety; but to hinder it from 
being overturned” by the duty. They tend not to 
deſtroy but to preſerve, what it is in moſt caſes ad- 
vantageous to preſerve, the nun and a 
tribution of labour in the ſaciety> d 


Taz fame thing may be ſaid. of the drawbacks 
upon the re- exportation of foreign goods imported; 
which in Great Britain generally amount to by 
much the largeſt part of the duty upon importation. 
Half che duties impoſed by what is called the old 
ſubſidy, are drawn back upon univerſally, except 


upon goods exported to the Britiſh plantations; and 
frequently the whole, almoſt always a part of thoſe 


impoſed by later ſubſidies and impoſts. Drav- 


backs were, perhaps, originally granted for the 
eneouragement of the carrying trade, which, as the 
freight of the ſhips is frequently paid by foreigners 
in money, was ſuppaſed to be peculiarly fitted for 
bringing gold and ſilver into the country. But 
though the carrying trade certainly deſerves no 

peculiar encouragement, though the motive of the 
iünſtitution was, perhaps, abundantly fooliſh, the 


inſtitution itſelf ſeems reaſonable enough. Such 


drawibacks cannot force finto this trade .a, greater 


of goods than what would have been exported had 


ſhare 


od Boon MS X 


no duties upon im 
its being exeluded altogether! by hath: er The 


capitals which 


4 
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haye gone to it of its on ard 1 len 


carrying trade, though it deſer ves no preference, 

ought not to be precluded, hut to be left: free like 
all other trades. It is a neceſiary-reſource fur thoſe 
cannot find employment either in the 
agriculture or in the manufactures of the country, 


either in its home trade ar in is brenn unde of 


copſurnptian.. 0 £ Wn + ; fl 2 1 1 2 £13565 *4 | 


Tut reyenue 05 thi G inſte ad of raft 
profits from ſuch” drawbacks, by that part | of the 
duty which is is retained. If the whole duties h ; 
been retained, the foreign goods upon which they 
are paid, could ſeldo- have been exported, - nor 
conſequently importe 1, for want of a matget. The 
duties, therefore, of which a part is retained, woul 
never have been ma 1 roy avs alk 


Tntsz reaſons dein ee to * jultify draw- 
backs; and would juſtify them, though the whole 
duties, whether upon the produce of domieſtick 
induſtry, or upon foreign goods, were always 
drawn back upon exportation. The revenue 
exciſe would in 5 ih caſe, indeed, ſuffer a "little, 
and that of the euſtoms a good deal more; hat ihe 
natural balance of induſtry, the natural diviſion and 
diſtribution of labour, which is always more or lefs 
diſturbed by ſuch duties, would be more GO re⸗ 


eſtabliſhed by ſuch a regulation: 


Tazse reaſons; however, will juſtify drawbacks 


. only upon exporting goods to thoſe countries which 


are altogether foreign and independent, not to thoſe 
in whieh our merchants and manufacturers enjoy a 
' 2 monopoly. 


— — 
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monopoly. A drawback; for example, upon the 
exportation of European goods to our American 
colonies, will not always occaſion a greater exporta- 
tion that hat would have taken place without it. 
By means of the monopoly which. our merchants 
and manufacturers enjoy there, the ſame quantity 


might frequently, perhaps, be ſent thither, though the 
Whole duties were retained. The drawback, there- 


fore, may frequently be pure loſs” to the revenue 
of exeiſe and cuſtoms, without altering the ſtate of 
the trade, or rendering i it in any. reſpect more ex- 
tenſive. . How far ſuch drawbacks can be juſtified, 


\ | 5 as a proper encouragement to the induſtry of our 
| 


__— WY * 


colonies, or how far it is advantageous to the mo- 


( 

( 

ther country, that they ſhould be exempted from | 

taxes which are paid by all the reſt of their fellow 1 
ſubjects, will appear hereafter when 1 come to treat F 
of colonies. . aa 4s; NR | 
ln however, i it muſt ahrays Wane b 
ſtood, are uſeful only in thoſe caſes in which the 1 
goods for the exportation of which they are given, 0 
are really exported to ſome foreign country; and 
not clandeſtinely reimported into our own. That ? 
ſome drawbacks, particularly. thoſe. upon: to tobacco, 5 
have frequently been abuſed in this manner, and al 

have given occaſion to many frauds equally, burt- 

ful both to the revenue and to * fair trader, is the 
well known. 1 RS „„ riec 
p pri 
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B ounTits" upon exportation are, in. Git 
Britain, frequently petitioned for, and ſometimes . 
granted to the produce of particular branches of 

domeſtick induſtry. By means of them our mer- 
chants and manufacturers, it is pretended, will be 
enabled to ſell their goods às cheap or cheaper than 
their rivals in the foreign market. A greater quan- 
tity, it is ſaid, will thus be exported, and the ba- 
lance of trade conſequently turned more in favour 
of our own country. We cannot give our workmen 
2 monopoly in the foreign, as we have done in the 
home market. We cannot force foreigners to buy 
their goods, as we have done our own countrymen. 
The next beſt expedient, it has been thought, 
therefore, is to pay them for buying. It is in this 
manner that the mercantile ſyſtem propoſes to en- 
rich the whole country, and to put money into 
all our pockets By means of the balance of trade. 


Bouvrizs, it is allowed, ought to be given to 
thoſe branches of trade only which cannot be car- 
ned on without them. But every branch of trade 
in which the merchant can ſell his goods for a 
price which replaces to him, with the ordinary * 
profits of "ſtock, the whole capital employed in 
preparing and ſending them to market, can be 
2 on without a bounty. Every ſuch branch 


* 


PP C 
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is evidently upon a level with all the other 
"hs of trade which are carried on . without 
bounties, and cannot therefore require one more 
than they. Thoſe trades only require bounties in 
which the merchant is obliged to ſell his goods for 
a price which does not \teplace to him his capital, 
together with the ordinary profit ; or in which he is 


_ obliged to ſell them for leſs than it really. coſts him 


to ſend them to market. | The bounty is given in 
order to make up this 10ʃ „ and to encaurage him to 
continue, or perhaps to begin, a trade of which the 
expence is ſuppoſed to be greater than the returns, 
of which every operation eats up a part of the 

capital employed in it, and which is of ſach a fa- 
türe, that, if all other trades. reſembled it, there 
would ſoon be no capital left i in the county. 


Tur trades, it is to be obſerved, Which are car- 


ried bn by means "of bounties, are the only ones 


which can be carried on between two nations for 
any conſiderable time together, in ſüch a manner 
as that one of them ſhall always and regularly 5 
or ſell its goods for leſs than it really coſts to ſe 

them to market. But if the bounty did not repay 
to the merchant what he would otherwiſe lofe upon 
the price of his goods, his own intereſt would ſoon 
oblige him to employ his ſtock in another way,, or 
to find ont a trade in which the price of the goods 
would replace to him, with-the ordinary profit, the 
capital employed in ſending them to market. The 


effect of bounties, like that of all the other, expedi- 


ents of the mercantile item, can only be to force 


the trade of a country into a channel much leſs ad- 


vantageous than that in „ which it would harurally 
Tus 


FP 
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Tue ingenious and well informed aut! or of the 
tracts upon the corn trade has ſhown very clearly, 
that ſince the bounty upon the exportation: of corn 
was firſt eſtabliſhed, the price. of the corn exponted, 
valued moderately enough, has exceeded that of 
the corn. imported, valued! very high, by s mach 
greater ſum than the ameunt of the whole hounties 
which have been paid during that period- This, 
he imagines, upon the true principles of the -mer- 
cantile fyſtem, is a clear proof that this forced corn 
trade is beneficial to the nation; the value of the 
exportation exceeding that of the importation; by a 
much greater ſum than the whole extraordinary ex / 
pence which the publick has been at in order to 
get it exported, He does not conſider that this ex- 
traordinary expence, or the bounty, is the ſmalleſt 
part of the expence which the exportation of corn 
really coſts the / ſociety, The capital Which the 
farmer employed in raiſing it muſt likewiſe he taken 
into the account, Unleſs the price of the corn when 
fold in the foreign markets replaces, not only the 
bounty, but this capital, together with the ordinary 
profits of ſtack, the ſociety is a loſer by the differ _ 
ence, or the national ſtock is ſo much diminiſhed. 
But the very reaſon for which it has been thought 
neceſſary to grant a bounty i is the ir auler 
e ere r 


Ne e elimi W aid, hes 
fallen canſiderably ſince the eſtabliſnment of the 
bounty. That the average priee of corn began to 
fall ſomewhat towards the end of the laſt century, 
and has continued to do ſo during the courſe ef the 
W ben n. of the yon I have already 

E fp „ 
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endeavoured to now. But this event, ſuppoſing it 
to be as real as I believe it to be, muſt have happen- 


ed in ſpite of the bounty, and cannot n have 
en, in 1 of * eee 


l YR e of Nam it has already by Ne ova 
d the bounty, by occaſioning an extraordinary expor- 
tation, neceſſarily keeps up the price of corn in the 


home market above what it would naturally fall to. 
To do ſo was the avowed purpoſe of the inſtitution. 


In years of ſcarcity, though the bounty is frequent- 


ly ſuſpended, yet the great exportation which it oc- 


caſions in years of plenty, muſt frequently hinder 
more or leſs the plenty of one year from relieving 


the ſcarcity of another. Both in years of plenty, 
and in years of ſcarcity, therefore, the bounty ne- 


oeſſarily tends to raiſe the money price of corn ſome- 


what cp _—_ 1 24 7 woun wb in the _ 


2 in 18 aQtual ſtate of Ane the 10 


| muſt neceſſarily have this tendency, will not, I ap- 


prehend, be diſputed by any reaſonable perſon. 
But it has been thought by many people, that by 
ſecuring to the farmer a better price than he could 
otherwiſe expect in the actual ſtate of tillage, it 
tends to encourage tillage; and that the conſequent 
increaſe of corn may, in a long period of years, 
lower its price more than the bounty can raiſe it in 


the actual ſtate which tillage may, at the end of that 


, Pn to be in. 2 


5 


1 n that this might b be his caſe if w"_ el⸗ 
fect of the bounty was to raiſe the real price of 
corn, or to enable the farmer with an equal oy 
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4 it to maintain a greater number of labourers 
the ſame manner, whether liberal, W or 
ſcanty, that other labourers are commonly main- 


tained in his neighbourhood. + But neither the 


bounty, it is evident, nor any other human inſtitu- 


tion, can have any ſuch effect. It is not the real, 


but the nominal price of corn ly, wa an n at 


all affected by: the bountFe + 


Tas po effect of the 8 is not * = to 
raiſe the real value of corn, as to degrade the real 
value of ſilver; or to make an equal quantity of it 


; exchange for a ſmaller quantity, not only of corn, 


but of all other commodities: for the money price 
of corn regulates bai of all other neee. 

Ir e the money price of — "which 
muſt always be ſuch: as to enable the labourer to 
purchaſe a quantity of corn ſufficient to maintain 
him and his family either in the liberal, moderate, 
or ſcanty manner in which the advancing, ſtationa- 
ry, or declining circumſtances of the n * 
his employers to maintain him. A 

Ir regulates the money price of all 7 — 
parts of the rude produce of land, which, in every 
period of improvement, muſt bear a certain propor- 
tion to that of corn, though this proportion is diffe- 
rent in different periods. It regulates, for example, 
the money price of graſs and hay, of butcher's meat, 
of horſes, and the maintenance of horſes, of land 
carriage conſequently, or of the en part of the 
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Zu regalating the money price of all the other 
parts of the rude produee of land, it regulates that 
of the materials of all mamufactures. By regulating 
the money price of labour, it regulates that of ma- 
nufacturing art and induſtry. And by regulating 
both, it regu lates that of the compleat manufacture: 
The money GRAY labour, and ef every thing 
that is the produce either of und or labour, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily either ride. c or r in Proportion to the 
trioney price of corn. = bs 

„ ade wy 3 the ey Ge 
e the farmer ſhould be enabled ta fell his corn 
for four ſhillings the buſhel inſtead of three and fix- 
pence,” and to pay his landlord a money rent Pro- 
portionable to this riſe in the money price of his 
produce; yet, if in conſequence of this riſe in the 
price of corn, four ſhillings will purchaſe ne more 
goods" of any other kind than three and fixpence 
would have done before, neither the circumſtances 
of the farmer, nor thoſe of che landlord, will be in 
the ſmalleſt degree mended by tis change. The 
farmer will not be able to cultivate better: the land- 
jor vill not by able to live beer, e e 

a. , ein 

Tak AT: ga; in 185 value of fiver which i is 
the effect of the fertility of the mines, and which 
operates ecjually, or very near equally, through the 
greater part of the commercial world, is a matter 
of very little conſequence to any particular country. 
The confequent riſe of all money prices, though it 
does not make thoſe who receive them really richer, 


does not make them really poorer. A ſervice of 
5 Pate 
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remains eh of the n onal value mages: 


Bur th 9 — in ca of ſilver hich, | 


eing the effect either of the pecular ſituation; or 
of the political inſtitutions of a particular country, 
takes place only in that country, is a matter of 
very great conſequence, which, far from tending to 
make any body really richer, tends to make every 
body really poorer. The riſe in the money price 
af all commodities, which is in this caſe peculiar to 
that country, tends to diſ | 


Cotati ati 13 hicode TING within it, and to 


enable foreign nations, by furniſhing almoſt all ſorts 
of goods for a ſmaller quantity of filver than its 
own workmen can afford to do, to underſell them, 
not only in the r bur even in I 
RTE, TH Ou: | | 


Ir eee 


FI proprietors of the mines, to be the diſtributors 


of gold and ſilver to all the other countries of Eu- 
rope. Thoſe metals ought naturally, therefore, to 
be ſome what cheaper in Spain and Portugal than in 
any other part of Europe. The difference, how- 
ever, ſhould be no more than the amount of the 
freight and inſurance; and, on account of the great 


value and ſmall bulk of thoſe metals, their freight 


is no great matter, and their inſurance is the _ 
as that of any other goods of equal value. 

and Portugal, therefore, could ſuffer very 
from their peculiar ſituation, if they did not dern 
in e e 10 * EE inſtitu 


and every thing elſe 
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Sax by N taxing, and Portugal by prohibiting 


the exportation of gold and filver, load that ex- 


portation with the expence of ſmuggling, and raiſe 


the valus of thoſe metals in other countries ſo much 
more above what it is in their own, by the whole 


ſtream of water, as ſoon as the dam is full, as much 
water muſt run over the dam- head as if there was 


no dam at all. The prohibition of exportation can- 
not detain a greater quantity of gold and ſilver in 


Spain and Portugal than what they can afford to 
employ, than what the annual produce of their 
land and labour will allow them to employ, in coin, 
plate, gilding, and other ornaments of gold and 
ſilver. When they have got this quantity the dam 


is full, and the whole ſtream which flows in after- 


wards muſt run over. The annual exportation of 
gold and ſilver from Spain and Portugal accordingly 
is, by all accounts, notwithſtanding theſe reſtraints, 


very near equal to the whole annual importation. 


As the water, however, muſt always be deeper be- 
hind the dam- head than! before it, ſo the quantity 


of gold and ſilver which theſe reſtraints detain in 


Spain and Portugal muſt, in proportion to the an- 
nual produce of their land and labour, be greater 


than what is to be found in other countries. The 


higher and ſtronger the dam- head, the greater muſt 
be the difference in the depih of water behind and 
before it. The higher the tax, the higher the pe- 
nalties with which the prohibition is guarded, the 
more vigilant and ſevere the police Which looks 


after the execution of the law, the greater muſt be 


the difference in the proportion of gold and ſilver 
to the annual produce of che land and labour of 
Spain 
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Spain and Portugal, and to that of other countries. 
It is ſaid accordingly to be very conſiderable; and 
that you frequently find there a profuſion of plate 
in houſes, where is nothing elſe which would, in 
other countries, be thought ſuitable or corr6ſpondent + 
to this ſort of magnificence. The cheapneſs of 
gold and ſilver, or, what is the ſame thing, the 
dearneſs of all commodities, which is the neceſſary 
effect of this redundancy of the precious metals, 
diſcourages both the agriculture and manufactures 
of Spain, and Portugal, and enableg foreign nations 
to ſupply them . with many ſorts of rude, and with 
almoſt all forts of manufactured produce, for a 
ſmaller quantity. of gold -and filver than what they 
themſelves can either raiſe or make them for at 
home. The tax and prohibition operate in two 
different ways. They not only lower very much 
the value of the precious metals i in Spain and Portu- 
gal, but by detaining there' a certain quantity of 
thoſe metals which would otherwiſe flow over other 
countries, they keep up their value in thoſe other 
countries ſomewhat above what it otherwiſe would 
be, and thereby give thoſe countries a double ad- 
vantage in their commerce with Spain and Portugal. 
Open the floodgates and there will preſently be leſs 
water. above, and more below, the dam-head, and 
it will ſoon come to a level in both places. Remove 
the tax- and the prohibition, and as the quantity of 
gold and filver will diminiſh conſiderably in Spain 
and Portugal, ſo it will increaſe ſomewhat in other 
countries, and the value of thoſe metals, their pro- 
portion to the annual produce of land and labour, 
" ſoon come to A level, or very near to a level, 
in 
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The nominal value of their goods, and of the an- 
nual produee of their land and labour would fall, 
and would be expreſſed or repreſented: by a ſmaller 


ſame purpoſes of commerce and circulation which 


value of goods of ſome kind or another. Thoſe 


tion be much 


produce with a profit, the full value of their con- 
ſumption. A part of the dead ſtock of the ſociety 


in all. The loſs which Spain and Portugal could 
ſuſtain by this exportation of their gold and 
filver would be altogether nominal and imaginary. 


quantity of ſilver than before: but their real value 
would be the ſame as before, and would be ſufficient 
to maintain, command, and employ, the ſame 
quantity of labour. As the nominal value of their 
of their gold and ſilver would rife, and a ſmaller 
quantity of thoſe metals would anſwer all the 


had employed a greater quantity before. The gold 
and ſilver which would go abroad would not go 
abroad for nothing, but would bring back an equal 


goods too would not be all matters of mere luxury 


produce nothing in return for their conſumption. 
As the real wealth and revenue of idle people would 
not be augmented by this extraordinary exportation 
of gold and ſilver, ſo neither would their conſump- 

mgmented by it. Thoſe goods 
would, probably, the greater part of them, and 
certainly ſome part of them, conſiſt in materials, 
tools, and proviſions, for the employment and 
maintenance of induſtrious n who would re- 
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would thus be turned into active ſtock, and would 


pur: into motion a greater quantity of induſtry than 
lad 
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126 been employed before. The annual produce 
of their land and labour would immediately be aug - 
mented a little, and in à few years would, 
probably, be augmented a great deal ; their in- 
duſtry being thus relieved from one of the moſt 

oppreſſive dente which ou at eee _ 
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Tas dauere * the exparation of corn e 
farily operates exactly in the fame way as this ab- 
ſurd policy of Spain and Portugal. Whatever be 
the actual ſtate of tillage, it renders our corn ſome- 
what dearer in the home market than it otherwiſe 
would be in that ſtate, 'and ſomewhat cheaper in 
the foreign; and as the average money price of 
corn regulates more or lefs that of all other com- 
modities, it lowers the value of ſilver conſid 
in the one, and tends to raiſe it a little in the other. 
It enables foreigners, the Dutch in partieular, not 
only to eat our corn cheaper than they otherwiſe 
could do, but ſometimes to eat it cheaper than 
even our own people can do upon the ſame occa- 
lions; as we are aſſured by an excellent authority, 
that of Sir Matthew Decker. It hinders our'own 
workmen from furniſhing their goods for ſo {mall a 
quantity of ſilver as they otherwiſe might do; and 
enables the Dutch to furniſh theirs for a ſmaller. 
I tends to render our manufactures ſomewhat 
dearer in every market, and © theirs ſomewhat 
cheaper than they otherwiſe would be, and conſe- 
_ quently to give their Ay A . ee, 
over our own. 
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| Tux bounty, as it raiſes in the home market, not 
b e but only the nominal price of our corn, as 


it augments, not the quantity of labour which a = 


_ quantity of corn can maintain and employ, 
but only the quantity of ſilver which it will ex- 
* for, it diſcourages our manufactures with- 


out rendering the ſmalleſt real ſervice either to our 
farmers or country gentlemen. It puts, indeed, a 


little more money into the pockets of both, and it 


will perhaps be ſomewhat difficult to perſuade the 


greater part of them that this is not rendering them 
a very real ſervice. But if this money ſinks in its 


value, in the quantity of labour, proviſions, and 


ene is, ately ads one dot of men in the 
whole commonwealth to whom the bounty either 
was or could be really ſerviceable. . Theſe were 
the corn merchants, the exporters and importers of 


corn. In years of plenty the bounty neceſſariliyx 
occaſioned a greater exportation than would other- 


wiſe have taken place; and by hindering the 
plenty of one year from relieving the ſcarcity of 
another, it occaſioned in years of ſcarcity a greater 
importation than would otherw iſe have been neceſ- 
ſary. It increaſed the buſineſs of the corn merchant 
in both, and in years of ſcarcity it not only en- 


abled him to import a greater quantity, but to 
ſell it for a better price, and conſequently with a 


greater profit than he could otherwiſe have made, 
2 if the plenty of one year had not been more or leſs 


hindered 
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commodities of all different kinds which it is ca- 


pable of purchaſing, as much as it riſes. in its 
1 the ie, n- be e nominal and 
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hindered from relieving the ſcarcity of another! It 
is in this ſet of men, accordingly, that I have ob- 
ſerved the greateſt 51 for the continuance or re- 
eee k c 0 
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Ovn country tad when they impoſed thi 
high duties. upon the importation of foreign corn, 
which in times of moderate plenty amount to A 
prohibition, and when they eſtabliſhed the bounty, 
ſeem to have imitated the conduct of our manufac- 
turers. By the one inſtitution, they ſecured to 
themſelves the monopoly of the home market, and 
by the other they endeavoured to prevent that mar- 
ket from ever being overſtocked witli their commo- 
dity. By both they endeavoured to .rai iſe its real 
value, in the ſame manner as our manufacturers 
had, by the like inſtitutions, raiſed the real value of 

muy different ſorts of manufactured goods. They 

did not perhaps attend to the great and eſſential 
difference which nature has eſtabliſhed between corn 

and almoſt every other ſort of goods. When either 

by the monopoly of the home market, or by a 
bounty upon exportation, you enable our woollen 
or linen manufacturers to ſell their goods for ſome- 
what a better price than they otherwiſe could get 

for them, you raiſe, not only the nominal, but the 
real price of thoſe goods. You render them equi- 
valent to a greater quantity of labour and fubfiſt- _ 
ence, you increaſe, not only the nominal, but the 
real profit, the real wealth and revenue of thoſe 
manufacturers, and you enable them either to live 
better themſelves, or to employ a greater quantity 
of labour in thoſe particular manufactures. Tou 
""_ encourage thoſe manufactures, and direct to- 
Vox. II. 2 . 
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wards them a greater quantity of the induſtry of 
the country,:than what would probably go to them 
of its own accord. But when by the like inſtitu- 
tions you raiſe the nominal or money price of corn, 
you do not raiſe its real value. You do not increaſe 
the, real Wealth, the real revenue either of our far- 
mers or country gentlemen. You do not encou- 
rage the growth « of corn, becauſe you do not enable 
them 40 maintain and employ more labourers 1 in 
-.. railing it. The nature of things has ſtamped upon 
corn a real value which no human inſtitution can 
alter. No bounty upon exportation, no monopoly 
of the home market can raiſe it. The freeſt com- 
petition cannot lower it. Through the world in 
a general that value is equal to the quantity of labour 
Which it can maintain, and in every particular place 
it is equal to the quantity of labour which it can 
maintain in the way, whether liberal, moderate, or 
| ſcanty, in which. labour is commonly maintained i in 

that place. Woollen or linen cloth are not the re- 
gulating commodities by which the real valne of all 
other coramodities muſt be finally meaſured and 
determined. Corn 1s, The real e of every 
mined by the proportion which. its average money 
price bears to the average money price of corn. 
The real value of corn does not vary with thoſe 
variations in its average money price, which ſome- 


times occur from one century to another. It 
is the tral . of | ſilver i varies with 
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objection which may be made to all the different 
expedients of the mercantile ſyſtem ; the objection 
of forcing ſome part of the induſtry of the country 
into a channel leſs advantageous than that in which 
it would run of its own accord: and, ſecondly, to 
the particular objection of forcing i it, not only into a 
channel that is leſs advantageous, but into one 
that is actually diſadvantageous; the trade which 
cannot be carried on but by means of a bounty 
being neceſſarily a loſing trade. The bounty upon 
the exportation of corn is liable to this further ob- 
jection, that it can in no reſpect promote the raiſing 
of that particular commodity of which it was meant 
to encourage the production. When our country 
gentlemen, therefore, demanded the eſtabliſhment 
of the bounty, though they acted in imitation of 
our merchants and manufacturers, they did not act 
with that compleat comprehenſion of their own in- 
tereſt which commonly directs the conduct of thoſe 
two other orders of people. They loaded the pub- 
lick revenue with a very conſiderable expence; but 
they did not in any reſpect increaſe the real value 
of their own commodity, and by lowering ſome- 
what the real value of ſilver they diſcouraged in 
ſome degree the general induſtry of the country, 
and inſtead. of advancing, retarded more or leſs 
the improvement of their own lands, which neceſ- 
ſarily depends upon the general induſtry of 295 
une. 


To encourage the production of any commodity, 
a bounty upon production, one ſhould imagine, 
would have a more direct operation than one upon 
exportation. It has, however, been more rarely 
1217 2 e * 
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; granted: The prejudices eſtabliſhed by the com- 
mercial ſyſtem have taught us to believe that na- 


tional wealth ariſes more immediately from ex- 
portation than from production. It has been more 
favoured accordingly, as the more immediate means 
of bringing money into the country. Bounties 
upon production, it has been ſaid too, have been 


found by experience more liable to frauds than 


thoſe upon exportation. How far this is true, 


know not. That bounties upon exportation have 
been abuſed to many fraudulent purpoſes, is very 
well known. But it is not the intereſt of merchants 


and manufacturers, the great inventors of all theſe 
expedients, that the home market ſhould be over- 


ſtocked with their goods, an event which a bounty 
upon production might ſometimes occaſion. A 
bounty upon exportation, by enabhng them to 
ſend abroad the ſurplus part, and to keep up the 
price of what remains in the home market, effec- 
tually prevents this. Of all the expedients of the 
mercantile ſyſtem, accordingly, it is the one of 
which they are the fondeſt. I have known the dif- 
ferent undertakers of ſome particular works agree 
privately among themſelves to give a bounty out 
of their own pockets upon the exportation of a cer- 
tain proportion of the goods which they dealt in. 
This expedient ſucceeded fo well that it more than 


doubled the price of their goods in the home 
market, notwithſtanding a very conſiderable in- 
creaſe in the produce. The operation of the 


bounty upon corn muſt have been wonderfully dif- 
. ferent, if it has lowered the . . col _ 
commodity. | 8589 5 
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- like a. bounty upon production, 
however, has been granted upon ſome particular 
occaſions. The encouragements given to the 
white-herring and whale-fiſheries may, perhaps, be 
conſidered as ſomewhat of this nature. They tend 


directly to render the goods cheaper in the home 


market than they otherwiſe would be in the actual 
ſtate of production. In other reſpects their. effects 
are the ſame as thoſe of bounties upon exportation. 
By means of them a part of the capital of the 
country is employed in bringing goods to market, 
of which the price does not repay the coſt, together 
with the ordinary profits of ſtock. But though the 


bounties to thoſe fiſheries do not contribute to the 


opulence of the nation, they may perhaps be de- 
fended as conducing to its defence, by augmenting 
the number of its ſailors and ſhipping. This may 
frequently be done by means of ſuch bounties, at a 
much ſmaller expence than by keeping up a great 
ftanding navy, if I may uſe ſuch an expreſſion, 
in time of peace, in the fame manner as a ſtand- 
ing army, 


Sou other bounties may be vindicated perhaps 
upon the ſame principle. It is of importance that 
the kingdom ſhould depend as little as poſſible 
upon its neighbours for the manufactures neceſſary 
for its defence; and if theſe cannot otherwiſe be 
maintained at home, it is reaſonable” that all other 
branches of induſtry ſhould be taxed in order to 
ſupport them. The bounties upon the importa- 
tion of naval ſtores from America, upon Britiſh 
made ſail· cloth, and upon Britiſh made gunpowder, 
may perhaps all three — vindicated en. this prin- 


ciple. 


5 eiple. The firſt is a water upon the production 


of America, for the uſe of Great Britain. The two 
others are bounries upon. exportation. N 

: W is called a bounty is ſome times no 
more than a drawback, and conſequently is not 
liable to the ſame objections as what is Properly a 


4 bounty. The bounty, for example, upon refined 


ſugar exported may be conſidered as a drawback 
of the duties upon the brown and muſcovado 


ſugars, from which it is made. The bounty upon 


wrought ſilk exported, A draw back of the duties 


upon raw and thrown, filk imported. The bounty 


upon , gunpowder exported, a drawback of the 
duries upon brimſtone and laltpetre imported. In 


the language of the cuſtoms thoſe allowances only 


are called drawbacks, which, are given upon 
goods exported in the . ſame form in which 


they are imported. When that form has been 


altered by manufacture of any kind, they are 
called bounties. th 


| PREMIUMS given by the. publick to artiſts and 


manufacturers who excel in their particular occu- 


pations, are not liable to the ſame objections as 


bounties. By encouraging extraordinary dexterity 
and. ingenuity, they ſerve to keep up the emu- 
lation of the workmen actually employed in thoſe 
reſpective occupations, and are not conſiderable 


enough to turn towards any one of them a 


greater ſhare of the capital of the country than 
what would go to it of its own accord. Their 
_ tendency. is not to overturn the natural balance 
of employ ments, but to render the work which 
| 13 
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is done in each as perfect and compleat as p6ſ- 
| ſible.” The expence of premiums; beſides is 
very trifling; that of bounties very great. The 
bounty upon corn alone has ſometimes coſt the 
publick in one n more en thee nn 


W e ö 


„br Is are neden ne penn as 
drawbacks are ſometimes called bounties. But we 
mat in all caſes attend to the nature of the Wen | 
N paying wy how to the werd. 8 

ED CANNOT eckichichs chis charges) nch SER 
ties, without obſerving that the praiſes which have 

been beſtowed upon the law which eſtabliſhes''the 
bounty upon the exportation of corn, and upon 
that ſyſtem of regulations which is bound With 
it, are altogether unmerited. A particular examin- 
ation of the nature of the corn trade, and of the 
principal Britiſh laws which relate to it, will ſaffi- 
ciently demonſtrate the truth of this aſſertion!” The 
great importance of this ſubject muſt Juſtify the 
length of the ne. 


Tus trade of the corn * is compoſed 
of four different branches, which, though they may 
ſometimes be all carried on by the ſame perſon, are 
in their own nature four . ſeparate and diſtinct 
trades. Theſe are, firſt, the trade of the inland 
dealer; ſecondly, that of the merchant importer 
for home conſumption; thirdly, that of the mer: 
chant exporter of home produce for foreign con- 
ſumption; and, fourthly, that of the merchant 
carrier, or of the 3 of corn in order to export 
it again. 

I. Taz 
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_ 1. Tux intereſt of the inland dealer, and that 
| 14 the great body of the people, how oppoſite ſo- 
ever they may at firſt: ſight appear, are, even in 
Fears of the greateſt ſcareity, exactly the fame... 1 7 
is his intereſt to raiſe the price of his corn as bigh 
as the real ſcarcity of the ſeaſon requires, and it 
can never be his intereſt to raiſe it higher. By 
raiſing the price he diſcourages the conſumption, 
and puts every body more or leſs, but particularly 
the inferior ranks of people, upon thrift and good 
management. If, by railing it too high, he diſ- 
courages the conſumption ſo much that the ſupply 
af the ſeaſon is likely to go beyond the conſump- 
tion of the ſeaſon, and to laſt for ſome time after 
the next crop begins to come in, he runs the hazard, 
not only of loſing a conſiderable part of his corn 
by natural cauſes, but of being obliged to ſell what 
remains of it for much leſs than what he might 
have had for it ſeveral months before. If by not 
raiſing the price high enough he di ſcourages the 
conſumption ſa little, that the ſupply of the ſeaſon 
1s likely to fall ſhort of the conſumption of the 
ſeaſon, he nat only loſes a part of the profit which 
he might otherwiſe have made, but he expoſes the 
people to ſuffer before the end of the ſeaſon, in- 
ſtead of the hardſhips of a dearth, the dreadful 
horrors of a famine. It is the intereſt of the people 
that their daily, weekly, and monthly conſumption, 
ſhould be proportioned as exactly as poſſible to the 
ſupply of the ſeaſon. The intereſt of the inland 
corn dealer is the ſame. | By ſupplying them, as 
nearly as he can judge, in this proportion, he is 
likely to ſell all his corn for the higheſt price, and 


with the greateſt profit: ; and his 3 1 the 
ate: 
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Nate of the crop, and of his daily, weekly,. and | 
monthly ſales, enable him to judge, with more or 
leſs accuracy, how far they are really ſupplied in 
this manner. Without intending the intereſt of 
the people, he is neceſſarily led, by a regard to his 
own intereſt, to treat them, even in years of ſcar- 
city, pretty much in the ſame manner as the pru- 
dent maſter of a veſſel is ſometimes obliged to treat 
his crew. When he. foreſees that proviſions are 
likely to run. ſhort, he puts them upon. ſhort allow-, 
ance. Though from exceſs of caution he ſhould: 
ſometimes do this without any real neceſſity, yet all 
the inconveniencies which his crev / can thereby. 
ſuffer are inconſiderable in compariſon of the dan- 
| ger, miſery, and ruin, to which they might ſome- 
times be expoſed by a leſs provident conduct. 
Though from exceſs of avarice, in the ſame man- 
ner, the inland corn merchant ſhould ſometimes 
raiſe the price of his corn ſome what higher than 
the ſcarcity of the ſeaſon requires, yet all the in- 
conveniencies which the people can ſuffer. from 
this conduct, which effectually ſecures them from a 
famine in the end of the ſeaſon, are inconſiderable 
in compariſon of what they might have been ex- 
poſed to by a more liberal way of dealing in the 
beginning of it. The corn merchant himſelf is 
| likely to ſuffer the. moft by this exceſs of avarice; 
not only from the indignation which it generally 
excites againſt him, but, though he ſuould eſcape 
the effects of this indignation, from the quantity 
of corn which it neceſſarily leaves upon his hands 
in the end of the ſeaſon, and which, if the next 
ſeaſon happens to prove favourable, he muſt always 


ſell for a much lower price than he might otherwiſe, - 
have had, 


WERE 
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Were it poſſible; indeed, for one great com- 
pany of merchants to poſſeſs themſelves of the 
whole crop of an extenſive country, it might, per- 
haps, be their intereſt to deal with it as the Dutch 
are ſaid to do with the ſpiceries of the Moluccas, to 
deſtroy or throw away a conſiderable part of it, in 
order to keep up the price of the reſt. But it is 
ſearce poſſible, even by the violence of law, to eſta- 
bliſh ſuch an extenſive monopoly with regard to 
corn; and, wherever the law leaves the wade free, 
it is of all commodities the leaſt liable to be en- 
groſſed or monopolifed by the force of a few large 
capitals, which buy up the greater part of it. 
Not only its value far exceeds what the capitals of 
a few private men are capable of purchaſing, but, 
ſuppoſing they were capable of purchaſing it, the 
manner in which it is produced renders this pur- 
_ chaſe "altogether impracticable. As in every 

civilized country it is the commodity. of which 
the annual ' conſumption is the greateſt, ſo 
a greater quantity of induſtry is annually em- 
ployed in producing corn than in producing any 
other commodity. When it firſt comes from the 
ground too, it is neceſſarily divided among a greater 

number of owners than'any other commodity z and 
_ theſe owners can never be collected into one place 
like a number of independent manufacturers, but 
are neceſſarily ſcattered through all the different 
corners of the country. Theſe firſt owners either 
immediately ' ſupply the conſumers in their own 

neighbourhood, 'or they ſapply other inland dealers 
who ſupply - thoſe conſumers. The inland dealers 
in corn, therefore, including both the farmer and 


the baker, ate — more numerous than the 
dealers 
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dealers in any other commodity, and their diſ- 

perſed ſituation renders it altogether impoſſible for 
them to enter into any general combination. If in 
a year of ſcarcity, therefore, any of them ſhould 
find that he had a good deal more corn upon hand 
than, at the current price, he could hope to diſpoſe 
of before the end of the ſeaſon, he would never 


think of keeping up this price to his o-] n loſs, and 
to the ſole 0 of his rivals and eee bur 


* * 


his corn before che new crop Cena to come in. 
The ſame motives, the ſame intereſts, which would 


thus regulate the conduct of any one dealer, would 
regulate that of every other, and oblige chem all in 
general to ſell their corn at the price Which, accord 
ing to the beſt of their judgment, was moſt W 
to the ſcareity or Gy of the non.” : 1 5 


Wübnvnn eri with dhe; the biftoly 
of the dearths and famines which have afflicted - 
any part of Europe, during either the courſe of 
the preſent or that of the two preceding centuries, 
of ſeveral of which we have pretty exact accounts, 
will find, I believe, that a dearth never has ariſen 
| from any combination among the inland dealers in 
corn, nor from any other cauſe but a real ſcarcity, 
occaſioned ſometimes perhaps, and in ſome par- 
ticular places, by the waſte of war, but in by far 
the greateſt number of cafes, by the fault 'of 
the ſeaſons; and that a famine has never ariſen 
from any other cauſe but the violence of govern- 

ment attempting, by improper means, to ee 
the | inoonveniencies of a dearth. ! 


bs 4 
— 
* 
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Ix an, extenſive corn country, between all the dif- 
45 parts of which there is a free commerce and 
communication, the ſcarcity occaſioned. by the moſt. 
unfavourable ſeaſons. can never be ſo great as to 

produce a famine; and the ſcantieſt crop, if ma- 
naged with frugality and cxconomy, will maintain, 
through the year, the ſame number of people that 
| are commonly fed in a more affluent manner by 
| done of moderate plenty. The ſeaſons moſt un 
favourable to the crop are thoſe of exceſſtve drought 
or exceſſive rain. But, as corn grows equally. upon 
high and low lands, upon grounds that are diſpoſed- 
| to be too wet, and upon thoſe that are diſpoſed to 
be too dry, either the drought, or the rain which is 
hurtful to one part of the country is fayourable ta 
another; and though both in the wet and in 5 
dry ſeaſon the crop is a good deal leſs than in 
one more properly tempered, yet in both what 4 
loſt i in one part of the country. is in ſome meaſure 
compenſated by, what is gained in the other. In 
rice countries, where the crop not only requires a 
very. moiſt ſoil, but where i in a certain period of its 
grow ing it muſt be laid under water, the effects of 
a drought are much more diſmal. Even in ſuch, 
countries, however, the drought is, perhaps, ſcarce 
ever ſo univerſal as neceſſarily. to occaſion a famine, 
if the government. would allow. a. free trade. - + "of 
drought in Bengal, a few years ago, might, proba- 
bly have occaſioned a very great dearth. Some 
improper. regulations, ſome injudicious reſtraints 
impoſed by the ſervants of the Eaſt India Company 
upon the rice trade, contributed, Perhaps, to Wn 
that dearth i into a famine, 5 To 1 - 


* r & rr 
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Wurx the government, in order to remedy the 


Eibe of a dearth, orders all the dealers to 


ſell their corn at what it ſuppoſes a reaſonable price, 


it either hinders them from- bringing it to market, 


which may ſometimes produce a famine, even in 


the beginning of the ſeaſon ; or if they bring it 
thither, it enables the pebylle;' and thereby encou- 


rages chem to conſume it ſo faſt, as muſt neceſſarily 


produce a famine before the end of the ſeaſon. 
The unlimited, unreſtrained freedom of the corn 
trade, as it is the only effectual preventative of the 
miſeries of a famine, ſo it is the beſt palliative of the 
inconveniencies of a dearth; for the inconveni- 
- encies of a real ſcarcity cannot be remedied; they 
can only be palliated. No trade deſerves more the 
full protection of the law, and no trade requires it 
ſo much; becauſe no n is du much expoſed to 
| Popular odium. | | 


In en of ſcarcity the inferior ranks of people 
impute their diſtreſs to the avarice of the corn mer- 


chant, who becomes the object of their hatred and 


indignation. Inſtead of making profit upon ſuch 
occaſions, therefore, he is often in danger of being 


utterly ruined, and of having his magazines plun- 
dered and deſtroyed by their violence. It is in 
ears of ſcarcity, however, when prices are high, 


that the corn merchant expects to make his prin- 
cipal profit. He is generally in contract with ſome 
farmers to furniſh him for a certain number of years 
with a certain quantity of corn at a certain price. 
This contract price is ſettled according to what is 
ſuppoſed to be the moderate and reaſonable, that is, 


IFN ordinary or . price, which, before the 
late 


— 2 
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late years of ſcarcity, was commonly about eight 
and twenty ſhillings for-the quarter of wheat, .and 
for that of other grain in proportion. In years of 
ſcarcity, therefore, the corn merchant buys a great 
part of his corn for the ordinary price, and ſells it 


for a much higher. That this extraordinary profit, 
however, is no more than ſufficient to put his trade 
upon a fair level with other trades, and to compen- 


fate the many loſſes which he ſuſtains ypon other 


occaſions; both: from the periſhable nature of the 


commodity itſelf, and from the frequent and un- 


foreſeen fluctuations of its price, ſeems. evident 


enough, from this ſingle circumſtance, that great 


fortunes are as ſeldom made in this as in any other 


trade. The popular odium, however, which at- 


tends it in years of ſcarcity, the only years in 
which it can be very profitable, renders people of 
character and fortune averſe to enter into it. It is 
abandoned to an inferior ſet of dealers; and millers, 
bakers, mealmen and meal factors, together with a 
number of wretched huckſters, are almoſt the only 
middle people that, in the home market, come be- 

tween ** grower and the conſumer. 27 


| Taz ancient policy of Sta, indem oh) di 


countenanecing this popular odium againft a trade fo 


beneficial to the publick, ſeems, on the: Comm nd | 


to have authoriſed and ed it. 


„ 


By the 5th 1 6th of Edward vl. cap. 14 


it was enacted, That whoever ſhould buy any corn 


or grain with intent to ſell it again, ſhould be re- 
puted an unlawful engroſſer, and ſhould, for 
the firſt fault, ſuffer two months impriſonment, 

„ = and 


f 
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and forfeit the value of the corn; for the ſe- 
cond, ſuffer ſix months impriſonment, and for- 
feit double the value; and for the third, be ſet in 
the pillory, ſuffer. impriſonment during the king's 
pleaſure, and. forfeit all his goods and chattles. 
The ancient policy of moſt other parts of ps 
was no better than that of - England. 


Ob anceſtors. ſeem to gt * * * 
people would buy their corn cheaper of the farmer 
than of the corn merchant, Who, they were afraid, 
would require, over and above the price which he 
paid to the farmer, an exorbitant profit to himſelf. 
They endeavoured, therefore, to annihilate his 
trade altogether. They even endeavoured; to hin- 
der as much as poſſible any middle man of any 
kind from coming in between the grower and the 
conſumer; and this was the meaning of the many 
reſtraints. which they impoſed upon the trade of 
thoſe whom they called kidders or carriers of corn, 
a trade which nobody was allowed to exerciſe with- 
out a licence aſcertaining: his qualifications as a man 
of probity and fair dealing. The authority of three 
Juſtices of the peace was, by the ſtatute of Edward 

VI. neceſſary, in order to grant this licence; But 
even this reſtraint was afterwards thought inſuffi- 
cient, and by a ſtatute of Elizabeth, the pa en of 
granting it was confined: tO. the dauerte fan 


T HB ancient: © policy of 1 endeavoured in 
this manner to regulate agriculture, the great trade 
of the country, by maxims quite different from 
thoſe which it eſtabliſhed with -regard to manufac- 


tures, the great trade of the towns. By leaving 
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this Miner ns ocher-Cuffteners buteütieidi chu 
ſumer or his immediate factors, the kidders and 
carriers of corn, it endeavoured to force him to ex- 
erciſe the trade, not only of a farmer, but of a 
corn merchant or corn retailer. On the contrary, 
it in many caſes prohibited the manufacturer 
- from exerciſing the trade of a ſhopkeeper, or from 
felling his own goods by retail. It meant by the 
one law to promote the general intereſt of the 

country, or to render corn cheap, without, perhaps, 
its being well underſtood how this was to be done. 


By the other it meant to promote that of a particu- 


lar order of men, the ſhopkeepers, who would be 
ſo much underſold by the manufacturer, it was ſup- 
poſed; that their trade would be b if 1 was 
allowed to n at all 5 | 


Tas E W neren nde bs had 


been allowed to keep a ſhop, and to ſell his own 


goods by retail, could not have underſold the com- 


mon opkeoper. Whatever part of his capital he 


might have placed in his ſhop, he muſt have with- 
drawn it from his manufacture. In order to carry 
on his buſineſs on a level with that of other people, 
as he muſt have had the profit of a manufacturer 
on the one part, ſo he muſt have had that of a ſhop- 
| keeper upon the other. Let us ſuppoſe, for exam- 


ple, that in the particular town where he lived, ten 


per cent. was the ordinary profit both of manufac- 
turing and ſhopkeeping ſtock ; he muſt in this caſe 
have charged upon every piece of his own goods 


which he ſold in his ſhop, a profit of twenty per 


cent. When he carried them from his workhouſe 
to his ſhop, he muſt have valued them at the price 


1 pac —_Y „ 


* 
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for which he could have ſold them to a dealer or 
ſhopkeeper, who would have bought them 'by 


| wholeſale. If he valued them lower, he loſt a part 


ol the profit of his manufacturing capital. When 
again he ſold them from his ſhop, | unleſs he got the 
fame price at which a ſhopkeeper would have fold 
them, he loſt a part of the profit of his ſhopkeep- 


ing capital. Though he might appear, therefore, 

to. make a double profit upon the ſame piece of . 
goods, yet as theſe goods made ſucceſlively a part 
of two diſtinct capitals, he made but a ſingle profit | 


upon the whole capital employed about them; and 
if he made leſs: than this profit, he was a loſer, or 

did not employ his whole capital with the ſame. = 
vantage as the greater part of his feighbours. | 


CESS 


Wnar the manufacturer was prohibited to 72 ; 


the farmer was in ſome meaſure enjoined to do; to 
divide his capital between two different employ- 
ments; to keep one part of it in his granaries and ſtack 
yard, for ſupplying the occaſional demands of the 
market; and to em ploy the other in the cultivation 
of his land. But as he could not afford to employ 


the latter for leſs than the ordinary profits of farm- 


ing ſtock, ſo he could as little afford to employ the 
former for leſs than the ordinary profits of mercan- 


tile ſtock. Whether the ſtock which really carried 


on the buſineſs of the corn merchant belonged to 


the perſon who was called a farmer, or to the perſon 


who was called a corn merchant, an equal profit 
was in both caſes requiſite, in order to indemnif ty 
its owner for employing it in this manner; in order 
5 put his buſineſs 2 a level with other trades, 
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and i in . to hinder him from being an intereſt 
to change it as ſoon as poſſible for ſome other. 
The farmer, therefore, who was thus forced to ex- 
erciſe the- trade of a corn merchant, could not af- 
Ford to ſell his corn cheaper than any other corn 
merchant would have been obliged t to 0 in the caſe 
of a free competition. | 


Pits Jdter who can employ Hin whole ſtock i 


one ſingle branch of buſineſs has an advantage of 


the ſame kind with the workman who can employ 
"his whole Ione in one 172 e . the 


the ſame 'two hands, to perform a much 3 
quantity of work; fo the former aequires ſo eaſy 
and ready a method . of tranſacting his buſineſs, 


of buying and diſpoſing of his goods, that with the 


ſame capital he can tranfact a much greater quan- 
tity of buſineſs. As the one can commonly afford 

Bis Work a good deal cheaper, 'fo the other can 
commonly afford his goods ſomewhat cheaper than 
"if his ſtock and attention were both employed about 
* greater variety of objects. The greater part of 
manufacturers could not afford to retail their own 
goods ſo cheap as a vigilant and active ſhopkeeper, 


Whoſe ſole buſineſs it was to buy them by whole- 
ſale, and to retail them again. The grearer part of 
| Farfers could ſtill leſs afford to retail their o 


Corn, or to "ſupply the inhabitants of a town, at 
Peiber s four or 'five mites diſtance from the greater 
part of them, fo cheap as a vigilant and active corn 


rr 


werchaßt, whoſe” ſole bufineſs it was to purchaſe 
; corn by wholeſale, to collect it into a great maga- 


Tux 
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from exerciſing the trade of a ſhopkeeyer e 
voured to farce this diviſion | in, the employment of 


ſock to go on faſter than it might otherwiſe have | 
done. The law which obliged, the farmer to exer- 


ciſe the trade of a corn merchant, endeavoured. to 
hinder it from going on ſo faſt. Both .laws were 
evident violations. of natural liberty, and therefore 

unjuſt ; and they were both too as impolitick a8 


they were unjuſt. It is the intereſt of every 12 


that things of this kind ſhould never ; either. 
forced or obſtructed. The man who em ploys either 
his labour or his 1 ſtock in a greater variety of ways 
than his ſituation renders neceſſary, can never hurt 
his MAY by underſelling him. He may hurt 
himſelf, and he generally does ſo. Jack of all 
trades will never de rich, ſays the proverb. But 
the law ought always. to truſt people with the care 
of their own intereſt, as in their local fituations they 
muſt generally be able to judge better of it than 
the legiſlator can do. The law, boweyer, which 
obliged the farmer to exerciſe the trade of a corn 
e e far; ts. oſt p 

* Two. 1 


is obſtrutted, not only. that. Aoi ion in hed em- 
ployment of ſtock which is ſo advantageous. to every 
ſociety, but it obſtructed likewiſe the improvement 
and cultivation of the land. By obliging the farmer 
to carry on two trades inſtead of one, it forced him 
to divide his capital into two parts, of which one 
only could be employed in cultivation. But if he 
had been at liberty to ſell his whole crop to a corn 


| merchant as faſt as he could. threſh, it out, his whole 


Ao capital 


Tus lay Ahich probibited che msgufacturer 


micious of 
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cal on wie have returned immediately to the 


land, and have been employed in buying more 


cattle; and hiring more fervants, in order to im- 
prove and cultivate it better. But by. being obliged 
to fell his corn by retail, he was obliged to keep a 


great part of his capital in his granaries and ſtack 
yard through the year, and could not, therefore, 
cultivate ſo well as with the ſame capital he might 
otherwiſe have done. This law, therefore, nece(- 


ſarily obſtructed the i improvement of the land, and, 


inſtead of tending to render corn cheaper, muſt 


have tended to fender it ſcarcer, and therefore 
dearer, than! it . otherwiſe have been. 2805 | 


"APTER the buſineſs of Ps farmer, that of the 
corn merchant is in reality the trade which, if pro- 
perly protected and encouraged, would contribute 


the moſt to the raiſing of corn. It would ſupport 
the trade of the farmer in the ſame manner as the 
trade of the wholeſale dealer ſupports that of the 


manufacturer. e 


Tun wholeſale Goals by PO a wal mar- 
ket to the manufacturer, by taking his goods off 
his hand as faſt as he can make them, and by 
ſometimes even advancing their price to him before 


he has made them, enables him to keep his whole 
capital, and ſometimes even more than his whole 


capital, conſtantly employed in manufacturing, and 


<onſequently to manufacture a much greater quan- 


tity of goods than if he was obliged to diſpoſe of 


them himſelf to the immediate conſumers, or even 


to the retailers. As the capital of the wholeſale 


merchant too is "generally ſufficient to replace that 
of 
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of many manufagturers, this intercourſe between 
him and them intereſts the o ner of a large capital A 

to ſupport the owners of a great number f ſmall : 
ones, and to aſſiſt them in thoſe loſſes and misfor- 
tunes which RAW: "RY iſe ; WR. | | 
them. 
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bliſhed between the farmers and the corn mer- 
chants, would be attended with effects equally be- 
neficial to the farmers. They would be enabled 
to keep their whole capitals, and even more than 
their whole capitals, conftantly employed in culti- 
vation, In caſe of any of thoſe accidents, to which 
no trade is more liable than theirs, they would find 
in their ordinary. cuſtomer, the wealthy corn mer- 
chant, a perſon who had both an intereſt to ſupport 
them, and the ability to do it, and they would not, 
as at preſent, be entirely dependent upon the for- 
bearance of their landlord, or the mercy of his 
ſteward. Were it poſlible, as perhaps it is not, to 
once, were it poſlible to turn all at once the whole 
farming ſtock of the kingdom to its proper buſmeſs, 
the cultivation of land, withdrawing it from every 
other employment into which any part of it may be 
at preſent diverted, and were it poſlible, in order 
to ſupport and aſl ſt upon occaſion the operations 
of this great ſtock, to provide all at once another 
ſtock almoſt equally great, it is not perhaps very 
Faly to imagine how great, how extenſive, and how 
ſudden would be the improvement which this 
change of circumſtances would alone produce * 

the whole face of the country, Fo 
L HE 
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Titz ſtatute of Eduard VI. therefor , by pro- 
böbtting as much as poſſiple any middle man from 
voting, in between the grower and the conſumer, 
endenvoured to anntitilite 4 trade of which the 
free exerciſe is not only the belt palliative of the in- 
conveniencies of a dearth, but the beſt preventatiye 
of that calamity; after the trade of the farmer, no 


trade contributing ſo much to the e of corn 


as that of the corn merchant. 


$5375 #%. 4 


9 a the e gh of corii Uen as price of 


wheat ſhould not exceed twenty, twenty-four, 


thirty- -two, and forty ſhillings the quarter. At laſt, 
by the 15th of Charles II. c. 7: the engroſſing or 
buying « Fr corn in order to ſel it again, as long as 
the price of wheat did not exceed forty-eight ſhillings 


the quarter, arid that 51 other grain ifi proporti- 


of, Was declared lawfal t to all perſons not being 
foreſtallets, that is, not fellitig again in the ſame 
marker within three thoriths. All the freedom 
which the trade of the itiland corn dealer has ever 
yet Enjoyed, was beſtowed upon it by this ſtatute. 
The ſtatute of the twelfth of the preſent king, 
which tepeals almoſt all the other ancient laws againſt 
engroſſers and foreſtallets, does not repeal the re- 


ſtrictions of this particular W which mn 


fill continue in force. 


his ſtatute, HoWeber: - Nardieteds'7 in 1 Pute mea 


fat tro Wer mi 12 5 e 
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FRS r, it ſuppoles that Wis the price of wheat 
has riſen ſo high as forty-eight. ſhillings the quarter, 
and that of other grain in proportion, corn is likely | 
to be fo engroſſed as to hurt the people. But 
from what has been already laid, it —— evident 
enough that corn can at no price be ſo engroſſed by 


the inland dealers as to hurt the people; and forty- 
eight ſhillings the quarter beſides, though it may 
be conſidered as a very high price, yet in years 
of ſcarcity it is a price which frequentiy takes 


place immediately after harveſt, when ſcarce. any - 


part of the new crop can be ſold off, and when it 
is impoſſible even for ignorance to ſuppoſe that 
any part of it can 0 ſo engroſſed as to urg the 


people. 


- Shconvic, it ſuppoſes that there is a certain 
price at which corn js likely to be foreſtalled, that is, 
bought up in order to be fold again foon after in the 

fame market, fo as to hurt the people. But if a mer- 

chant ever buys up corn, either going to a particular 
market, or in a Particular market, in order to fell it 
again ſoon after in the ſame market, it muſt be he- 
cauſe he judges that the market cannot be fo liberally 
ſupplied through the whole ſeaſon as upon that par- 

_ ticular occaſion, and that the price, therefore, muſt 

ſoon riſe, If he judges wrang in this, and if the 

price does not riſe, he not only loſes the whole pro- 
fit of the ſtock Which he employs in this manner, 
but a part of the ſtock. itſelf, by the expence and 
loſs which neceſſarily attends the ſtoring and keep- 
ing of corn. He hurts himſelf, therefore, much 
more eſſentially than he can hurt even the particular 

N whom he may binge from  fupplying them- 

ſelves 
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ſelves upon that particular market day, becauſe they 
may afterwards ſupply themſelves juſt as cheap 
upon any other market day. If he judges right, 
inſtead of burting the great body of the people, he 
renders them a moſt im portant ſervice. By making 
them feel the inconveniencies of a dearth ſomewhat 
earlier than they. otherwiſe mi ight do, he prevents 
their feeling them afterwards ſo ſeverely as they 
certainly would do, if the cheapnefs of price en- 
couraged them to conſume faſter than fuited the real 
ſcarcity of the ſeaſbn. When the ſcarcity is real, 
the beſt thing that can be done for the people is 
to divide the inconveniencies of it as equally as 
poſſible © through all the different months, and 
weeks, and days of the year. The intereſt of the 
corn mexchant makes him ſtudy to do this as ex- 
actly as he can; and as no other perſon can have 
either the ame tereſt, or the Fro e knowledge, 
or the ſame abilities to do it ſo exadtly as he, this 
moſt important operation of commerce ought to be 
truſted entirely to him; or, in other words, the 
corn trade, ſo far at leaſt as concerns the ſupply i 
of the home e ought to be left perfectly 
free. | 


Ten popular fear of 1 and &reitalling 
may be compared to the popular terrors and ſuſpi- 
cions of witchcraft. The unfortunate wretches ac- 
gcuſed of this latter crime were not more innocent 
of the misfortunes imputed to them, than thoſe 
who have been accuſed of the former. The law 
which put an end to all proſecutions againſt witch- 
craft, which put it out of any man's power to gratify 
his own malice by accuſing his neighbour of that 

. Imaginary 


— 


| imaginary | 
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end to thoſe fears and — by king: aay 
the great cauſe which encouraged and ' ſupported 
them. The law which ſhould reſtore entire freedom 
to the inland trade of corn, would probably prove 
as effectual to put an end to the Popular Rats” of 
engroſſing and firefialling, Eq) 


"Tax 1 5th of Charles II. c. 7. CORES with al 


its imperfections, has perhaps contributed more 


both to the plentiful ſupply of the home market, 
and to the increaſe of tillage, than any other law in 
the ſtatute bock. It is from this law that the in- 
land corn trade has derived all the liberty and pro- 


tection which it has ever yet enjoyed; and both 


the ſupply of the home market, and the intereſt of 
tillage, are much more effectually promoted by the 
inland, than either by the importation or exporta- 


| tion trade. 


Tur proportion of the average quantity of al 


forts of grain imported into Great Britain to that of 


all ſorts of grain conſumed, it has been computed | 
by the author of the tracts upon the corn trade, 
does not exceed that of one to five hundred and 
ſeventy. For ſupplying the home market, there» 
fore, the importance of the inland trade mult be to 


that of the importation trade. as five hundred and 5 


ſeventy to one. 


Tux average quantity of all ſorts of grain ex- 
ported from Great Britain does not, according to 
the ſame author, exceed the one and thirtieth part 


of the annual produce. For the encouragement of 


tillage, 
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tillage, therefore, by providing a market for the home. 
produce, the importance of the inland trade muſt he. 
my 1 the r as, th ro one. 


| 1 HAvE no great faith in 1 x” 
and I mean not to. warrant the exactneſs of either 


of theſe computations. I mention. them, only in 


order to ſhow of how much leſs conſequence, in the 


opinion of the moſt judicious and experienced per- 


ſons, the foreign trade of corn is than the home 
trade. The great cheapneſs of corn in the years im- 
mediately preceding the eſtabliſhment of the bounty, 
may perhaps, with reaſon, be aſcribed in ſome 
meaſure to the operation of this ſtatute of Charles 
II. which had been enacted about fiye and twenty 
years before, and which had therefore full time to 


I Ge, 


A very few words al ſufficiently . all 
that I have to ſay concerning the other three 
branches of the corn trade. ; 


II. Tur trade of the merchant importer of fo- 


reign corn for home confumption, evidently contri- 
butes to the immediate ſupply of the home market, 
and muſt ſo far be immediately beneficial to the 
great body of the people. It tends, indeed, to 
lower ſomewhat the average money price of corn, 
but not to diminiſh its real value, or the quantity of 
labour which it is capable of maintaining. If impor- 


tation was at all times free, our farmers and country 


gentlemen would, probably, one year with another, 
get leſs money for their corn than they do at pre- 
ſent Wen importation 18 at moſt times in effect 
| 'F prohibited, ; 


>» + + 
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prohibited ; but the money which: they got would be 
of more value, would buy more goods of all other 
kinds, and would employ more labour. Their real 
wealth, their real revenue, therefore, would be the 
ſame as at preſent, though it might be expreſſed by 
a ſmaller quantity of ſilver; and they would neither 
be diſabled nor diſcouraged from cultivating corn 
as the riſe in the real value of ſilver, in conſequence 
of lowering the money price of corn, lowers forne- 
what the money price of all other commodities, it 
gives the induſtry of the country where it takes 
place ſome advantage in all foreign matkets,. and 
thereby tends to encourage and increaſe that in- 
duſtry. But the extent of the home market for 
corn muſt be in proportion to the general induſtry 
of the country where it grows, or to the number of 
thoſe who produce ſomething elſe, and therefore 
have omething elſe, or what comes to the ſame 
thing; the price of ſomething elſe, to give in ex- 
change for corn. But in every country the home 
market, as it is the neateſt and moſt convenient, 
ſo is it likewiſe the greateſt and moſt important 
market for corn. That riſe in the real value of 
filver, therefore, which is the effect of lowering the 
average money price of corn, tends to enlarge the 
greateſt and moſt important market for corn, and 
thereby 10 W _ of diſcouraging its 
eee 13775 3+ | 3:34 


the: the 22d & Charles Il. c. 13. the importation 

> wheat, whenever the price in the home marker 
did not exceed fifty three ſhillings and four pence 

hs mer, Was W to a Wy of ſixteen 1778 
ings 
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lings the quarter; and to a duty of eight ſhillings 
whenever the price did not exceed four pounds. 
'The former of theſe two prices has, for more than 
a century paſt, taken place only in times of very 
great ſcarcity ; and the latter has, ſo far as I know, 
not taken place at all. Vet, till wheat had riſen 
above this latter price, it was by this ſtatute ſub- 
jected to a very high duty; and, till it had riſen 
above the former, to a duty which amounted to a 
prohibition. The importation, of other ſorts of grain 


was refirained bd duties e high. 


| Trwediftreſs which, i in n PCT the fic | 
execution of this ſtatute: might have brought upon 
the people, would probably have been very. great. 
But, upon ſuch occaſions, its execution was general- 
ly ſuſpended by temporary ſtatutes, which permitted, 
for a limited time, the importation of foreign corn. 
The neceſſity of theſe temporary ſtatutes ſufficiently 


F the i 1 of chis general — : 


user een upoh importation, e prior 
to the eſtabliſnment of the bounty, were dictated 
by the ſame (ſpirit, by the ſame principles, which 
afterwards enacted that regulation. How hurtful 
ſoever in themſelves, theſe or ſome other reſtraints 
upon importation became neceſſary in confequence 
of that regulation; ' If, when wheat was either be- 
low forty- eight ſhillings the quarter, or not much 
above it, foreign corn gould have been imported 
either duty free, or upon paying only a {mall duty, 
it might have been exported again, with the benefit 
of. the bounty, to the great loſs of the publick reve- 


Auer and to the intire N of the * 
| bf 
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of which the object was to extend the market for 
the home ee not . for the grourh of ons 
countries. : n 


: III. Tax nos 90 the 3 exporter of; corn 
for foreign conſumption, certainly does not contri- 
bute directly to the plentiful ſupply of the home 

market. It does ſo, however, indirectly. . From | 
| whatever. ſource, this ſupply; may be uſually drawn, 
whether, from home growth or from foreign im por- 
tation, unleſs more corn is either uſually grown, or 
uſually imported into the country, than what is 
uſually conſumed in it, the ſupply of the home 
market can never be very plentiful. But, unleſs 
the ſurplus can, in all ordinary caſes, be exported, 
the growers will be careful never to grow more, 
and the importers never to import more, than 
what the bare conſum ption of the home market 
requires. That market will very ſeldom be over- 
ſtocked; but it will generally be underſtocked, the 
people, whoſe buſineſs it is to ſupply it, being ge- 
nerally afraid leſt their goods ſhould be left upon 
their hands. The prohibition of exportation limits 
the improvement and cultivation of the country to 
what the ſupply of its own inhabitants requires. 
The freedom of exportation enables it to extend 
its cultivation for the ſupply of foreign nations. 


Br the r2th bs Charles II. c. 4 the exportation 
of corn was permitted whenever the price of wheat 
did not exceed forty ſhillings the quarter, and that 
of other grain in proportion. By the 15th of the 


ſame prince this liberty was extended till the price 


of wheat exceeded forty-eight ſhillings the quarter; 
and by the 22d, to all higher prices. A poundage, 
_— 
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indeed; was to be paid to the king upon ſuch ex- 


portation: But all grain was rated ſo low in the 
book of rates, that this poundage amounted only 
upon wheat to a ſhilling, upon oats to four-pence, 


1 


and upon all other grain to ſixpence the quarter. 
By the rſt of William and Mary, the act which 


eſtabliſhed the bounty, this ſmall duty was virtually 
taken off whenever the price of wheat did not 


exceed {forty-eight ſhillings the quarter ; and by 


the 11th and 12th of William III. c. 20. it was ex- 
arm bm taken of at- all A prices, 


| Taz trade of the Ainet exporter was in this 
manner, not only encouraged by a bounty, but 


: rendered much more free than that of the inland 
; dealer. 'By the laſt of theſe ſtatutes, corn could 
de engroſſed at any price for exportation; but it 


could not be engroſſed for inland fale, except when 


the price did not exceed forty-eight ſhillings the 


quarter. The intereſt of the inland dealer, how- 
ever, it has already been ſhown, can never be 
oppoſite to that of the great body of the people. | 
That of the merchant exporter may, and in fact 
ſometimes is. If, while his own country labours 


under a dearth, a neighbouring country ſhould be 


afflicted with a famine, it might be his intereſt to 
carry corn to the latter country in ſuch quantities 

as might very much aggravate the calamities of 
the dearth. The plentiful ſupply of the home 
market was not the direct object of thoſe ſtatutes; 


but, under the pretence of encouraging agriculture, 


to raiſe the money price of corn as high as poſſible, 
and thereby to occaſion, as much as poflible, a con- 


* dearth 1 in the i BY, the diſcourage- 
ment 
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ment of importation, the ſupply of that mahet, 
even in times of great ſcarcity, was confined to the 
home growth; and by the encouragement of ex- 
portation, when the price as ſo high as forty-eight 
Thillings the quarter, that market was not, even 
in times of conſiderable fearcity, allowed to 
enjoy the whole of that growth. The temporary 
laws, prohibiting for a limited time the exporta- 
tion of corn, and taking off for a kmited time the 
duties upon its importation, expedients to which 
Great Britain has been obliged ſo frequently to 
have recourſe, ſufficiently demonſtrate the impro- 
priety of her general ſyſtem. Had that ſyſtem 
been good, fhe would not fo frequently: have been 
Trey, to ) UNE neceſſity of departing. from it. 


Wenz al nations to follow, the liberal n of 
free ex portation and free importation, the different 
ſtates into Which a great continent was divided 
would ſo far reſemble the different provinces of a 
great empire. As among the different provinces 
of a great empire the freedom of the inland trade 
appears, both from reaſon and experience, not only 
the beſt palliative of a dearth, but the moſt effec- 
tual preventative of a famine ſo would the free- 
dom of the exportation and importation trade be 
among the different. ſtates into which a great con- 

tinent was divided. The larger the continent, the 
eaſier the communication through all the different 

parts of it, both by land and by water, the leſs 

would any one particular part of it ever be expoſed 
to either of theſe calamities, the ſcarcity of any one 
country being more likely to be relieved by the 
Plenty of ſome other. But very few countries have 
entirely 
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entirely adopted this liberal ſyſtem. | The freedom 
of the corn trade is almoſt every where more or leſs 


reſtrained, and; in many countries, is confined by 
ſuch abſurd regulations, as frequent] y. 'aggravate 


the unavoidable > 3 aol of a dearth into the 


dreadful calamity of a famine. The demand of 


ſuch countries; for corn may frequently become ſo 
great and ſo urgent, that a ſmall ſtate in their 
neighbourhood, which- happened at the ſame time 


to be labouring under ſome degree of dearth, could 


not venture to ſupply them without expoling itſelf 


to the like dreadful calamity. The very bad policy 
of one country may thus render it in ſome mea- 
ſure dangerous and imprudent to eftabliſh what 
would otherwiſe be the beſt policy in another. 


The unlimited freedom of exportation, however, 


would be much leſs dangerous in great ſtates, in 
which the growth being much greater, the ſupply 
could ſeldom be much affected by any quantity of 
corn that was likely to be exported. In a Swiſs 


canton, or in ſome of the little ſtates of Italy, it 


155 may, perhaps, ſometimes be neceſſary to reſtrain 


the exportation of corn. In ſuch great countries 


as France or England i it ſcarce ever can. To hin- 
der, beſides, the farmer from ſending his goods at 
all times to the beſt market, is evidently to ſacrifice 
the ordinary laws of juſtice to an idea of publick 
utility, to a ſort of reaſons of ſtate; an act of legiſ- 
lative authority which. ought to be exerciſed only, 
which can be pardoned only in caſes of the moſt 


urgent neceſiity. The price at which the exporta- 


tion of corn is prohibited, if ever it is to be prohi- | 
| * ought en, to be a very] high pri "ts 
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Tux laws concerning corn may everywhere be 
compared to the laws concerning religion. The 
people feel themſel ves ſo much intereſted in what 
relates either to their ſubſiſtence in this life, or to 
their happineſs in a life to come, that government 
muſt yield to their prejudices, and, in order to pre- 
ſerve the publick tranquillity, eſtabliſh that ſyſtem 
which they approve of. It is upon this account, 
perhaps, that we ſo ſeldom find a reaſonable ſyſteni-  —+ 
eſtabliſhed with regard to either of thoſe | two ca· | 
ene VVV 2 
IV. Tus trade of the merchint-carcier,s or 0b the | 
importer of foreign corn, in order to export it 
again, contributes to the plentiful ſupply of the 
home market. It is not indeed the direct pur- 
poſe of his trade to fell his corn there. But he 
will generally be willing to do ſo, and even for a 
good deal leſs money than he might expect in a 
foreign market; becauſe he ſaves in this manner | 
the expence of loading and unloading, of freight | 
and inſurance. The inhabitants of the country _— 
1 


which, by means of the carrying trade, becomes 
the magazine and ſtorehouſe for the ſupply of 
other countries, can very ſeldom be in want them 
ſelves. Though the carrying trade might thus 
contribute to reduce the average money price of _—_ 
corn in the home market, it would not thereby | 
lower its real value. It would only raiſe De 

the real value of flyer. + B32 


Tur carryin made win i e prohibited 
in Great Britain upen all ordinary occaſions, by 
the high duties upon the importation of foreign 
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corn; and upon extraordinary occaſions, when a 


ſcarcity made it neceſſary to ſuſpend thoſe duties by 
temporary ſtatutes, exportation was always prohi- 


bited. . By this ſyſtem of laws, therefore, the 
carrying trade was in effect prohibited upon all oc- 


Tua r ſyſtem of laws, therefore, which is con- 
nected with the eſtabliſhment of the bounty, ſeems 
to deſerve no part of the praiſe which has been be- 


| ſtowed upon it. The improvement and proſperity 


of Great Britain, which has been ſo often aſcribed 
to thoſe laws, may very eaſily be accounted for by 
other cauſes, That ſecurity which the laws in Great 


Britain give to every man that he ſhall enjoy the 
fruits of his awn labour, is alone ſuffioient to make 


any country flouriſh, notwithſtanding theſe and 
twenty other abſurd regulations of commerce; and 
this ſecurity was perfected by the revolution, much 
about the ſame time that the bounty was eſtabliſn- 
ed. The natural effort of every individual to better 


his own condition, when ſuffered to exert itſelf with 


freedom and ſecurity, is ſo powerful a principle that 
it is alone, and without any aſſiſtance, not only 
capable of carrying on the ſociety to wealth and 


proſperity, but of ſurmounting a hundred imperti- 


nent obſtructions with which the folly of human 


laws too often incumbers its operations; though the 
effect of theſe obſtructions is always more or leſs 


either to eneroach upon its freedom, or to diminiſh: 
its ſecurity. In Great Britain induſtry is perfectly 
ſecure; and though it is far from being perfectly 


* 


Europe. 


3 | 
Touch 


free, it is as free or freer than in any other part of 
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Tabou the petibd of the Hrestelt priferity 
and improvement of Great Britain, has been'poſlte- 
rior to that ſyſtem of laws which is cofmected with 
the bounty, we muſt not upon that account impuite 
it to thoſe laws. It has been poſterior likewiſe to 


the national debt. But the national debt has hoſt 
afuredly not been the cauſe N 


Ding the [yſtem of laws which is 1 
with the bounty, has exactly the ſame tendency 
with the police of Spain and Portugal; to lower 
ſomewhat the value of the precious metals in the 
country where it takes place; yet Great Britain is 
certainly one of the richeſt countries in Europe, 
while Spain and Portugal are perhaps among the 
moſt beggarly. This difference of ſituation; hows 
ever, may eaſily be accounted for from two different 
cauſes. Firſt, the tax in Spain, the prohibition in 
Portugal of exporting gold and ſilver, and the vigi- 
lant police which watches over the execution of 
thoſe laws, muſt, in two very poor countries; which 
between them import annually upwards of ſix mil- 
lions ſterling, operate, not only more directly, but 
much more forcibly in reducing the value of thoſe 
metals there, than the corn laws can do in Great 
Britain. And, ſecondly, this bad policy is not in 
thoſe countries counter- balanced by the general li- 
berty and ſecurity of the people. Induſtry is there 
neither free nor ſecure, and the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
governments of both Spain and Portugal, are ſuch 
as would alone be ſufficient to perpetuate their pre- 
ſent ſtate of poverty, even though their regulations 
of commerce were as wiſe as the greater part of 
themn are abſurd and fooliſh. 
Bb 2 
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in 28th of the preſent king, 0. 43. ſeems to 


have eftabliſhed a new ſyſtem with regard to the 
Cort laws, in many reſpects better than the ancient 


5 5 1 bt i in one . oven mat 5 ſo _ 


ke ahis Wee the Antics 10 importation 


av „ .+ > 


for home conſumption are taken off as ſoon as the 
price of wheat is ſo high as forty-eight ſhillings the 


quarter, and inſtead of them a ſinall duty is impoſed 
of only ſixpence upon the quarter of wheat, and + 


upon that of. other grain in proportion. The home 


market is int -this manner not ſo totally excluded 
pw ſupplies as it as before... = 


"ys ahe fe * the: old. boi warty of * ml 
Log upon the quarter of wheat ceaſes when the 
price riſes ſo high as forty-four-ſhillings, and upon 
that of other grain in proportion. The bounties too 
upon the coarſer ſorts of grain are reduced ſome- 
what lower than they were before, even at the 
prices at which they take place. If bounties are as 
improper as I have endeavoured to prove them to 
be, the ſooner they ceaſe and te, lower _ ws 
7 much the better. 

Tus hens Mumme permits at all prices has im- 
Pon tun of corn in order to be exported again, 


duty free; provided it is in the meantime lodged in 


the king's warehouſe. This liberty indeed extends 
to no more than twenty-five of the different ports 


of Great Britain. They are, however, the princi- 
pal ones, and there may not perhaps be warehouſes 


proper for this purpoſe in the- nr part of the 
ether. 


* 0 
2% © - 
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9 THE WEA II 
e Some proviſion i is thus made for the eſta- 
bliſhment of the A de 


. 


85 far thin law. frenis evidently an improvement 


upon the ancient gem. whale ee © * rs 


Bur by the ſame law exportation is prohibited as 
ſoon as the price of wheat riſes to forty-four ſhillings 
the quarter, and that of other grain in proportion. 
The price ſeems to be a good deal too low, and 
there ſeems to be an impropriety beſides in fopping 5 
exportation altogether, at the very ſame, price at 
which that bounty which was given in order to forge 
it, is withdrawn. The bounty; ought 
they to have 6. been. withdrawn 2 A — lower price, 
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be inferior to the ancient. 1 1 
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Wim 2 nation binds: tle 


or atleaſt the merchants and manufacturers of the 
country, whoſe commerce is ſo favoured, muſt ne- 
ceffarily derive great advantage from the treaty. 
'Thofe merchants: and manufacturers enjoy a ſort 


nations being either excluded or ſubjected to heavier 
duties, it takes off a greater quantity of theirs: 
more advantageous, becauſe the merchants of the 


nations. 


8 9 7 4 a 4 1 5 
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F. by treaty Aer to 
permit the entry! of certain goods from one foreign 
country which it prohibits from all others, or to 
Exempt the goods of one country from duties to 
which it fubjects thoſe of all others, the country, 


of monopoly in the country which is ſo indulgent 
to them. That country becomes a market both 
more extenſwe and more advantageous for their 
goods: more extenſive, becauſe the goods of other 


favoured country, enjoying a ſort of monopoly 
there, will often ſell their goods for a better price 
than if expoſed to the free e of all other 


„ OY Bot 


Suck treaties, however, though they may be 
advantageous to merchants and manufacturers of 
the favoured, are neceſſarily diſadvantageous to 
thoſe of the — country. A monopoly 


is 


— _ > + 
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is thus granted againſt them to a foreign natin 3 
and they muſt frequently buy the foreign -gbods: 
they have occaſion for dearer than if the free'com- 
petition of other nations was admitted. That part 
of its own produce with which ſuch a nation pur- 
chaſes foreign goods, muſt conſequently be fold 


cheaper, becauſe whin two things are exchanged ; 


for one another, the cheapneſs of the one is a he- 
ceſlary conſequence, or rather is the ſame thing, 


with the dearneſs of the other. The exchangeable 


value of its annual produce, therefore, is likely to 


be diminiſhed by every ſuch treaty. This diminu- 
tion, however, can ſcarce amount to any politive 


#24 


loſs, but only to a leſſening of the gain which it t 


might otherwiſe make. Though it ſells its goods 
cheaper than it otherwiſe might do, it will not pro- 


bably ſell them for leſs than they coſt; nor, as in 
the caſe of bounties; for a price which will not re- 


place the capital employed in bringing them to mar- 
ket, together with the ordinary profits of ſtock. 
The trade could not go on long if it did. Even the 
favouring country, therefore, may ſtill gain by the 
trade, though: leſs than if there was a free com- 
| pefitibut. 


Sous treaties of commerce, | however, haze Loom 
ſuppoſed advantageous upon principles very differ- 
ent from theſe; and a commercial country has 


ſometimes granted a monopoly of this kind againſt 
ſelf to certain goods of a foreign nation, becauſe 


it expected that in the whole commerce between 
them, it would annually ſell more than it would 


buy, and that a balance in gold and ſilver would 
te annual * to it. It is upon this prin- 
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ciple that the treaty of commerce between England 
and Portugal, concluded in 1703 by Mr. Methuen, 
has been ſo much commended. The following is 
a literal tranſlation of _ treaty, which conkifts of 15 


— 


. 
His 8 "ſacred 8 majeſty of Portugal "RO | 

both i in his own name, .and that of his ſucceſſors, 
to admit, for ever hereafter, into Portugal, the 
woollen cloths; and the reſt of the woollen manu- 


factures of the Britiſh, as was accuſtomed, till they 


were prohibited IF the law; nevertheleſs upon this 
condition: c 


N wat 5:4 * 2 8 wy : & 
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* loud Britain ſhall; in her own name, and that of 
her ſucceſſors, be obliged for ever hereafter, to ad- 


mit the wines of the growth of Portugal into Bri- 
tain; ſo that at no time, whether there ſhall be 
peace or war between the kingdoms of Britain and 
France, any thing more ſhall be demanded for 
theſe wines by the name of cuſtom or duty, or by 
whatſoever other title, directly or indirectly, whe- 
ther they ſhall be imported into Great Britain in 


pipes or hogſheads, or other caſks, than what ſhall 


be demanded for the like quantity or meaſure of 
French wine, deducting or abating a third-part of 
the cuſtom or duty. But if at any time this deduc- 
tion or abatement of cuſtoms, which i is to be made 
as aforeſaid, ſhall in any: manner be attempted and 


lc pan it ſhall be Juſt and lawful for his ſacred | 


roy al 


A THE WEAL” * 
| royal majeſty of -Portugal, again to prohibit the 


woollen cloths, and the * nk pa Britiſm woolen 
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Tur moſt — Rat lords. the "EE 
promiſe and take upon themſelves, that their above- 
named maſters ſhall ratify this treaty, and within 


the ſpace of two Rong ;the, Tk ſhall. be | 


exchanged. 4 Loh 
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By this treaty the crown 3 4 a 1 


bound to admit the Engliſh woollens upon the ſame 
footing as before the prohibition, that is, not to raiſe 

the duties which had been paid before that time. | 
But it does not become bound to admit them upon 
any better terms than thoſe of any other. nation, of 


France or Holland, for example. The crown 'of 


Great Britain, on the contrary, becomes bound to 
admit the wines of Portugal, upon paying only two- 
thirds of the duty, which is paid for thoſe of _ 
France, the wines moſt likely to come into compe- 


tition with them. So far this treaty, therefore, is 
evidently advantageous to e and difadvan- 
tageous to Great Britain. 


1 


* 


| Ir has been 3 however, 4 as Aa maſter⸗ 
piece of the commercial policy of England. Portu- 


gal receives annually from the Brazils a greater 


quantity of gold than can be employed in its do- 
meſtick commerce, whether i in the ſhape of coin or 
of plate. The ſurplus is too valuable to be allowed 


do lie 1 and locked * in * and as it can 
fmd 
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find no advantageous market at home, it muſt, not- 
nichſtanding any prohibition, be ſent abroad and 

— for for ſomething for which there is a more 
advantageous market at home. A large ſhare of it 
comes annually to England, in return either for 


| Engliſh goods, or for thoſe of other European na- 
tions that receive their returns through England. 


Mr. Baretti was informed that the weekly packet- 
boat from Liſbon brings, one week with another, 


more than fifty thouſand pounds in gold to England. | 


The ſum had probably been exaggerated. It 


would amount to more than two millions fix hun- 


dred thouſand pounds a year, which | 18 more than ; 


the Brazils are fuppoſed to afford. 


' Ovn merchants were ſome years 105 out of hu- 
mour with the crown of Portugal. Some privi- 


leges which had been granted them, not by treaty, 
but by the free grace of that crown, at the ſolicita- 


tion, indeed, it is probable, and in return for much 

greater favours, defence and protection, from the 
crown of Great Britain, had been either infringed 
or revoked. The people, therefore, uſually moſt 
intereſted in celebrating the Portugal trade, were 
then rather diſpoſed to repreſent it as leſs advan- 


tageous than it had commonly been imagined. 
The far greater part, almoſt the whole, they pre- 


tended, of this annual importation of gold, was not 
on account of Great Britain, but of other European 


nations; the fruits and wines of Portugal annually 


imported into Great Britain nearly compeniating 
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Lr us ſuppoſe, however, that the whole was 
on account of Great Britain, and that it amounted 


to a ſtill greater ſum than Mr. Baretti ſeems to 


imagine: this trade would not, upon that account, 
be more advantageous than any other in which for 
the ſame value ſent out, we ern an . 
5 nn „ e con apt, 


| ib is. dog a very ſmall Ow ahis 3 importation 
which, it can be ſuppoſed; is employed as an an- 
nual addition either to the plate or to the coin of 
the kingdom. The reſt muſt all be ſent abroad 
and exchanged for conſumable goods of ſome kind 
or other. But if thoſe conſumable goods were pur 
chaſed: directiy with the produce of Engliſh/ induſ- 
try, it would be more for the ad vantage of England 
than firſt to purchaſe with that produce the gold of 
Portugal, and afterwards to purchaſe with that gold 
thoſe conſumable goods. A direct foreign trade of 
eonſumption is always more adyantageous than a 
round about one; and to bring the ſame value of 
foreign goods to the home market, requires a much 
ſmaller capital in the one than in the other. If a 
ſmaller ſhare of its induſtry, therefore, had been 
| employed i in producing goods fit for the Portugal 
market, and a greater in producing thoſe fit for 
the other markets where ' thoſe conſumable goods 
for which there is a demand in Great Britain are to 
be had, it would have been more for the advantage 
of England. To procure both the gold, which it 
w-ants for its own uſe, and the conſumable goods, 
would, in this way, employ a much ſmaller capital 
than at preſent. There would be a ſpare capital, 
therefore, to * em Wen for other: purpoſes, in 
BN exciting : 
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exciting an additional quantity of nee 6 
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| the ee trade, it could find ery little difficulty | | 


3 n, either for the purpoſes of plate, or of 
coin, or of foreign trade. Gold, like every other 
ommodity, is always ſomewhere or another to be 
got for its value by thoſe who have that value to 
give for it. The annual ſurplus of gold in Por- 
tugal, belides, would ſtill be ſent abroad, and, 
though not carried: away by Great Britain, would 
be carried away by ſome other nation, which would 
be glad to ſell it again for its price, in the ſame 
manner as Great Britain does at preſent. In buy 
ing gold of Portugal, indeed, we buy it At. the 
firſt; hand; Whereas, in buying it of any other 
nation, except Spain, we ſhould buy it at the ſe- 
cond, and might pay ſomewhat dearer. This dif- 
ference, however, would ſurely ben 00 dialen 
to deſer ve the Pubtiok: attention... r E 


Arles r 1 our Sold, — is 45 men. from 
as. With other nations the balance of trade 
is either againſt us, or not much in our favour. 
But we ſhould. remember, that the more gold we 
import. from, one country, the leſs we - muſt neceſ- 
farily import. from all others. The effectual de- 
mand for gold, like that for every other commo- 
dity, is in every country limited to a certain quan- 
tiry. If nine-tenths of this. quantity are imported 


from one country, there remains a tenth only to be 


1 imported from all others. The more gold. beſides that 
is annually imported from ſome particular countAies, 
F ” over 
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over and above what is requiſite for plate and for 
coin, the more muſt neceſſarily be exported to ſome 
others; and the more, that moſt inſignificant ob- 

ject of modern policy, the balance of trade, appears 
to be in our favour with ſome particular countries, 
the more it muſt neceſſarily appear to be Fans us 

with many others. : ; 
bs get upon this ſilly notion, however, 5 
England could not ſubſiſt without the Portugal 
trade, that, towards the end of the late war, France 
and Spain, without pretending. either offence or 
provocation, required the king of Portugal to ex- 
clude all Britiſh ſhips from his ports, and for the ſe- 
curity of this excluſion, to receive into them French 
or Spaniſh garriſons. Had the king of Portugal 
| ſubmitted to thoſe ignoininious terms which his 
' brother-in-law the king, of Spain propoſed to him, 
Britain would have been freed from a much greater 
inconveniency than the. loſs of the Portugal trade, 
the burden of ſupporting a very weak ally, ſo uy ; 
provided of every thing for his own defence, that 
the whole power of England, had it been directed 
to that ſingle purpoſe, could ſcarce perhaps have | 
defended him for another. campaign. The 
loſs of the Portugal trade. would, no doubt, 
have occaſioned a conſiderable ee to 
the merchants at that time engaged in it, who 
might not, perhaps, have found out, for a year 
or two, any other equally advantageous method of 
employing their capitals; and in this would pro- 
bably have conſiſted all the inconveniency which 
England could have ſuffered from this notable piece 
of commetcial Fer, 
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Tux great annual importation of gold and ſilver 
is neither for the purpoſe of plate nor of coin, but 
of foreign trade. A round- about foreign trade of 
conſumption can be carried on more advan- 


tageonfly by means of theſe metals than of almoſt 


they loſe leſs of their value by being fo tranſported. 


Of all the commodities; therefore, which are boughr 
in one aire country, for no other purpoſe but 


to be fo 


in anot there are none ſo convenient as gold 


and ſilver. In facilitating all the different round- 
about foreign trades of conſumption which are 
carried on in Great Britain, conſiſts the principal | 


advantage of the Portugal trade ; z and though it is 
not a — advantage, it is, no doubt, a conſider- 


able one. 


Tu ar any annual addition which, it can reaſon- 


ably be ſuppoſed, is made either to the plate or to 


the coin of the kingdom, could require but a very 
ſmall annual importation of gold and ſilver, ſeems 
evident enough; and, though we had no direct 
trade with Portugal, this ſmall quantity could al- 
ways, ſomewhere or another, be very NT got. op 


. the goldſmiths trade be very conſi- 
derable in Great Britain, the far greater part of the 


any other goods. As they are the univerſal in- 
ſtruments of commerce, they are more readily re- 
ceived in return for all commodities than any other 
goods; and on account of their ſmall bulk and 
great value, it coſts leſs to tranſport them back 
wards and forwards from one place to another 
than almoſt any other ſort of merchandize, and 


r exchanged again for ſome other goods 
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new plate which they annually fell, is made from 
other old plate melted down; ſo that the addition 
annually made to the whole plate of the kingdom 
cannot be very great, 7 
Fe een der 
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{ts is the me 4 and ah coin. Needed 
imagines, I believe, that even the greater part af 
the annual coinage, amounting, for ten years to- 
gether before the late reformation of the gold. 
coin, to upwards of eight hundred thouſand pounds 
a year in gold, was an annual addition to the 
money before current in the kingdom. In a coun- 
try where the expence of the coinage is defrayed 


by the government, the value of the coin, even 


when it contains its full ſtandard weight of gold 
and ſilver, can never be much greater than that 
of an equal quantity of thoſe metals uncoined; 
becauſe it requires only the trouble of going to 
the mint, and the delay perhaps of a few weeks, 
to procure for any quantity of uncoined gold and 

liver an equal quantity of thoſe: metals in coin. 


But, in every country, the greater part of the 


current coin is almoſt always more or leſs worn, 
or otherwiſe degenerated from its ſtandard. In 
Great Britain it was, before the late reformation, a 


good deal fo, the gold being more than two per 


cent. and the ſilver more than eight per cent. be- 
low its ſtandard weight. But if forty-four guineas 
and a half, containing their full ſtandard weight, a 
pound weight of gold, could purchaſe very little 
more than a pound weight of uncoined gold, forty- 
tour guineas and a half wanting a part of their 
_ weight could not purchaſe a pound weight, and 
ſomething was to be added in order to make up 
| 1 war ol 
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che deficiency. The current price of gold bullion. at 
market, therefore, inſtead of being the ſame With 


the mint price, or 46 l. 14s. 6d. was Aren auxin 


471.14 8: and ſometimes about forty-eight pounds. 


When the greater part of the coin, — was 


in this degenerate condition, forty-four guineas and 


a half, freſn from the mint, would purchaſe no 


more goods in the market than any other ordinary 


guineas, becauſe when they come into the coffers 
of the merchant, being confounded with other 


money, they could not afterwards be diſtinguiſned 
without more trouble than the difference was 


worth. Like other guineas they were worth no 


more en 46 l. 148. 6d. If thrown: into the 
melting pot, however, they produced, without any 
ſenſible loſs, a pound weight of ſtandard gold, 
which could be ſold at any time for between 471. 
148. and 48 J. either in gold or ſilver, as fit for all 
the purpoſes of coin as that which had been melted 
down. There was an evident profit, therefore, in 
melting down new coined money, and it was done 
ſo-inſtantaneouſly, that no precaution of govern- 
ment could prevent it. The operations of the 
mint were, upon this account, ſomewhat like the 
web of Penelope; the work that was done in the 
day was undone in the night. The mint was 
employed, not ſo much in making daily additions 
to the coin, as in replacing the 1 beſt ren of it 
e was daily melted down. 11 FX 


| DS the private people, Ry carry cl gold 
L and filver to the mint, to pay themſelves for the 
coinage, it would. add to the value of thoſe metals 
in the ſame manner as the faſhion does to that of 
te. Coined Sold: and ſilyer would be more valu- 
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government money. In France, however, thougt 
the ſeignorage is eight per cent. no ſenſible inen. 


7 think proper bees 

that is, 

if it was very much above the real value — 5 
bour and expence requiſite for coinage, falſe coiners, 


ad it. If the duty was non indeed 


both at 2 an abroad, might be encouraged, by 


ach that of coin, to pour in ſo great a quantity of 
counterfeit money as might reduce the value of the 


veniency of this kind is found to ariſe from it. 


expoſed, if he lives in the eountry of which he coun- 


terfeits the coin, and to which his agents or corre 


ſpondents are expoſed if he lives in a foreign coun- 
try, are by far too great to be e 1 the ſake 
50 a . oF _ or 4 eee dune * es = 


1 


2 to E 
pure gold which it contains. Thus by the edict of 
January, 1726, the mint price of ſine gold of 
twenty - four carats was fixed at ſeven hundred and 
forty livres, nine ſous r one denier one-eleventh, 
the mark of eight Paris ounces. The gold coin af 
France, making an allowance for the remedy of the 
mint, contains twenty-one carats and three-fourths 
* ng of alloy. 

An, . ain nen 5933-97 e The 


* See Didkionaite Yes OO tom. . untcle Leigparage, 
p. 489. par M. Abot de Bazinghen, >onfe 
Cour des Monnoies à Paris. 


znce between the value of bullion 


The dangers to which a falſe coiner ee 
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The mark of ſtand; 


gold is coined into thirty Louis d' ors of twenty-four 
lvres each, or into ſeven hundred and twenty livres. 


The, coinage, therefore, increaſes the value of a 


mark of ſtandard gold bullion, by the difference 
between fix hundred and ſeventy-one livres ten 
diemniers and ſeven hundred and twenty livres; or by 
| pi Hes. yore nineteen. Tour, ww two ee 


| In im nend let 36 

8 A SnICMOoR AGE, r in many Pay take away 
altogether, and will, in all caſes, diminiſh the profit 
of melting down the new coin. This profit always 
ariſes from the difference between the quantity of 


bullion which the common currency ought to con- 


tain, and that which it actually does contain. If 


- this difference is leſs than the ſeignorage, there Will 


be loſs inſtead of profit. If it is equal to the ſeignor- 
age, there will neither be profit nor loſs. If it is 
greater than the ſeignorage, there will indeed be 
ſome profit, but leſs than if there was no ſeignorage. 
If, before the late reformation of the gold coin, for 

example, there had been a ſeignorage of five per 


cent. upon the coinage, there would have been a 


loſs of three per cent. upon the melting down of the 
gold coin. If the ſeignorage had been two per cent. 
there would have been neither profit nor loſs. If 
the ſeignorage had been one per cent. there would 
have been a profit, but of one per cent. only, in- 
ſtead of two per cent. Wherever money is re- 
ſeignorage is the moſt effectual preventative of the 
melting down of the coin, and, for the ſame rea- 
fon, of 1 its eee It is 5 beit and heavieſt 
15% & ion pieces 


lar gold, therefore, is worth no 
more than about ſix hundred and ſeventy-O livres 
ten deniers. But in France this mark of ſtandard 
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Rüben that are commonly either melitd down ol 


exported; 3 upon ſuch hat che langeft | 
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4 Tus law waa" 5 encouragement of the:coinage, 

dering; it duty-free, was firſt enacted, during: 
the ben of Charles II. for s limited time; and af: 
terwards continued, by different prolongations, till 


1769, when it was rendered perpetual. The bank 


of England, in order to repleniſh: their coffers wit 
money, are frequently obliged to carry bullion to 


- the mint; and it was more for their intereſt they 


probably imagined, that the coinage ſhould be at 
the expence of the gove 
own. It was, probably, out of complaiſanee 10 
this great company that the government agreed 

render this law perpetual. Should the cuſtom = 
weighing gold, however, come to be diſuſed, as it 


is very likely. to be on account, of i its inconveniencey; 


ſhould the gold coin of England come to be received 
by tale, as it was before the late re- 


upon this, as upon ſome. eee 
mit own incaſe not a ce 441% til. 0 N | tis 


gp ra he 4 re -COINA A 6 Sed er- 
rency of England was two; per cent. below its ſtand- 
ard weight, as there was no ſeignorage, it Was 
two per gents. below the value of that quantity off 
ſtandard gold bullion which it ought to have con- 
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tained. When this great company, therefore, 
bought gold bullion in order to have it coined, 


they were obliged to pay for it two per cent. more 


than it was worth after the coinage. - But if there 
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had ibeen 4 ſeinorage of two per cent. upon the 
cbinage, che common gold currency, though two 
per cent. below its ſtandard weight, would not- 
withſtanding have been equal in value to the quan- 
tity of ſtandard gold which it ought to have con- 
ined} the value of the faſhion compenſating in 


tis eaſe the diminution of the weight. "They 
would indeed have had the ſeignorage to pay, 
which: ag” eta cent. their! loſs. _ 


9 the lame, but no greaner: thaw it 
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the gold currency only two per cent. below its 


ard weight, the bank would in this caſe have 
gained” three per cent. upon the price of the 
bullion; but as they would have had a ſeignorage 
of five per eent. to pay upon the coinage, their loſs 


upon the whole tranſaction would, in N man- 


* have NN f A fea cent. 
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5 Is the tene bad been dn one per cent. 


and the gold currency two per cent. below its ſtand- 


ard weight, the bank would in this caſe have loſt 


5 only one per cent. upon the price of the bullion; 


but as they would likewiſe have had a ſeignorage 
ef one per cent. to pay, their loſs upon the whole 
Co would have been exactly two 2 cent. 


i the N thanter as in all inet Glee.” | 
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Voeight, as it has done very nearly ſince! An 


re-coinage, whatever the bank might loſe. bi the 
ſcignorage, they would gain upon the price of the 
bullion ; and whatever they might gain upon the 
price of che bullion, the would leſe by the ſeig- 
norage. They would. neither loſe nor, gain, there- 
fore, upon the whole tranſaction, and they would. in 
this, as in all the foregoing caſes, be exactly in the 
ſame Auen en if here ran keignemg . 


OT Ws þ $2 a. 


vs en he as upon a IS. is fo moderat 
as not to encourage ſmuggling, the merchant, wh 


deals in it, though he advances, does not properly 


pay the tax, as he gets it hack. in the price of.;the 
commedity. The tax is finally, paid by. the laſt 
purchaſer or conſumer. But money is a commo- 


dity with regard: to which every man is a merchant. 


Nobody buys it hut in order to ſell it again; and 


with regard to it there is in ordinary; caſes no laſt 


r or conſumer. 


When the tax upon /coin- 


falſe coining, though every body advances the tax, 
nobody finally pays it ; becauſe every body gets it 
201 in keen ure . Nor rot hed 254 


EEE 4 


in any caſe augment the expence. of the bank; or 
of any other private perſons who carry their bullion 
to the mint in order to be coined, and the want of a 
moderate ſcignorage does not in any caſe diminiſh 


| It. Whether there is or is. not a ſeignorage, if the 
currency contains its full ſtandard weight, the. coin- 
age coſts nothing to any body, and if it is. ſhort, of 
nk weight, the coinage muſt always coſt = dif- 
| erence 
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; ference between the quantity of bullion which ought 


to be contained i in it, and that wt e is con. 
tained! In it. 1 4 at's n 1 TBA — in 
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Tan U Werefbte, when it A * 

expehce” of coinage; not only incurs ſome” ſmall 
expence, but loſes ſome ſmall revenue which it 
might get by a proper duty; and neither the bank 


nor any other private perſons are in the ſmalleſt 


| 2 885 e by t this uſclels PSs of FEA ge- 
nere fy, n M ore 9 N 1 | 


art 1 nf! 21 . 2105 


Tur duectors of the denk, e 5000 NY 
Lably be unwilling to agree to the impoſition of a 
ſeignorage upon the authority of a ſpeculation which 
promiſes them no gain, but only pretends to in- 


ſure them from any loſs. In the preſent ſtate of 
the gold coin, and as long as it continues to be re- 


ceived by weight, they certainly would gain nothing 
by ſuch a change. But if the cuſtom of weighing 
the gold coin ſhould ever go into diſuſe, as it is 
very likely to do, and if the gold ein ſhould ever 


fall into the ſame ſtate of degradation in which it 


was before the late re-eoinage, the gain, or more 
| Properly the ſavings of the bank, in conſequence 
of the impoſition of a ſeignorage, would probably 
be very conſiderable. The bank of England is the 
only company which ſends any conſiderable quan- 
tity of bullion to the mint, and the burden of the 
Kg 5 coinage falls efitirely or almoſt entirely upon 
| If this annual coinage had nothing to do but 
4 repair the unavoidable loſſes and tieceſſary tear 
and wear of the coin, it could ſeldom exceed fifty 
a ot at moſt 4 — thouſand pounds. 
But 


. 
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But ben the coin is degraded below its:Nandeud 


weight, the annual coinage muſt, beſides this, fill 
and the 


melting pot are continually making in the current 


up the large vacuities which expc atio 


coin. It was upon this account that during the 


ten or twelve years immediately preceding the late 
reformation of the gold ooin, the annual coinage 


amounted at an average to more than eight hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds. But if there had been 
a ſeignorage of four ot five Per cent. upon the gold 
coin, it would probably, even in the ſtate in which 
things then were, have put an effectual ſtop to tſie 
buſineſs both of exportation and of the melting pot. 
The bank, inſtead of loſing every year about two 


and a half per cent. upon the bullion which was ta 
be coined into more than eight hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds, or incurring an annual loſs. of 
more than twenty one thouſand two. hundred and 


fifty pounds, would not „ oC” incutre 
tenth. part of that loſs. 


Tux revenue allotted by parliament for defray- 

ing the expence of the coinage is but fourteen 
thouſand pounds a year, and the real expence which 
it coſts the government, or the fees of the officers 
of the mint, do not upon ordinary occaſions, Jam 
aſſured, exceed the half of that ſum. The ſaving 
ol ſa very ſmall a ſum, or even the gaining of ano- 


ther which could not well be much larger, are ob- 
jects too inconſiderable, it may be thought, to de- 


ſerve the ſerious attention of government. But 
the ſaving of eighteen or twenty thouſand pounds a 
year in caſe of an event which is not improbable, 
which has * happened before, and which is 
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very likely to happen again, is ſurely an object 
which well deſerves the ſerious attention even of ſo 


1 


n nen e bank of England. fi i, as 


NIL Y 4s FEE ass RK a 


{So E: of hs focogaing: reaſonings and . 
-ticins' might perhaps have been more properly 
placed in thoſe chapters of tho firſt book which treat 
of the origin and uſe of money, and of the differ- 
ence between the real and the nominal price of 
commodities. But as the law for the encourage 
ment of coinagegerives its origin from thoſe vulgar 
prejudices which have. been introduced by the mer- 
cantile ſyſtem ; 1 Jjudged-it more proper to reſerve 
them for this chapter. Nothing could be more 
agreeable to the ſpirit of that ſyſtem than a fort of 
bounty upon the production of money, the very 
thing which, it ſuppoſes, conſtitutes the wealth of | 
every nation. It is one of its many mme ex: 
pedients for enriching the nr ow a 
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1 "HE, intereſt which: 2 the fiſt de, 
ment of the different European colonies in America 
and the Weſt Indies, was not altogether ſo plain 
and diſtinct as that which directed Wannen 
af thaſe. of an n Rome. aaigfia aa 
* W es; of: ancient ee 
ſeſſed, each of them, but a very ſmall territory, 
and when the people in any one of them multiplied 
beyond what that territory could eaſily maintain, a 
part of them were ſent in queſt of a new habitation 
in ſome remote and diſtant part of the world the 
warlike neighbours who ſurrounded 0 
ſides, rendering it difficult-for any — 3 
large very much its territory at home, The colonies 
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of the Dorians reſorted chiefly: to Italy and Sicaly, 
ation of 


which in the times preceding the foundatic 
Rome, were inhabited by barbarous and uncivilized 


other great tribes of the Greeks, to Aſia Minor and 


the iſlands of the Egean ſea, of which the inhabit- 


ants ſeem at * time to have been n 
in 
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in the-ſame gate as thoſe of Sicily and Italy. The 
mother city, though ſhe- conſidered the colony as 
a child, at all times efititled to) great favour and 
afliſtance, and owing in return much gratitude and 
reſpe&, yet conſidered; it as an emancipated child 
over whom ſhe- pretended - to claim no direct au- 
thority or juriſdiction. The colony ſettled its own 
form of government, enacted its own laws, elected 
its on magiſtrates, and made peace or war with 
its neighbours as an indepen x 
no 00 r to wait for the approbation or conſent 
of the mother city. Nothing can be more plain 
and diſtinct — which e Py 
ſuch eſtabliſtunent. 283 ith nts] j HD wth 1 Jo 
A1 ace - Gt 22 12 Die en 255 7 $ bg 1 2 = 
Ro⁰HE, like möſt of the other ancient len 
was originally founded upon an Agrarian law, which 
divided the publick territory in a oertain proportion 
among the different citizens who. compoſed the 
ſtate. The courſe of human affairs, by "apt 
by ſucceſſion, and by alienation, neceſſarily de- 
ranged this original diviſion, and frequently threw 
the lands, which a e allotted for the main- 
teuande of many different families, into the poſſeſ- 
ſion of a ſingle perſon. To remedy this diſorder, 
for ſuch it was ſuppoſed to be, a law was made, 
reſtricting the quantity of land which any citizen 
could poſſeſs to five hundred jugera, about three 


hundred and fifty: Engliſh acres. This law, how- 


ever, though we read of its haviing been executed 
upon one or two Occaſions, was either neglected or 
evaded, and the inequality of fortunes went on 
continually increaſing. The greater part of the 

cuiaens had no land; and without it the manners 
vr | = mM 
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and cuſtoms of : thoſe times rendered; it difficult for 
a freeman to maintain his independancy. In the 


preſent times, though a poor man has no land of 
his own, if he has a little ſtock, he may either farm 
the lands of another, or he may carry on ſome little 
retail trade; and if he has no ſtock, he may find 
employment either as a coumtry labourer, or as an 
artificer. But, among the ancient Romans, the 
lands of the rich were all cultivated by ſlaves, who 
wrought under an overſeer, who was likewiſe a 


ſave; ſo that a poor freeman had little chance of 


being employed either as a farmer or as a +abourer. 


All trades and manufactures too, even the retail 


trade, were carried on by the ſlaves of the rich 
for the benefit of their maſters, whoſe wealth, au- 
thority and protection, made it difficult for a poor 
freeman to maintain the competition *guinſk -them. 
The citizens,” therefore, who had no land, had 
ſcarce any other means of ſubſiſtence but d boun- 
ties of the candidates at the annual elections. The 
tribunes, when they had a mind to animate the 
people againſt the rich and the great, put them in 


mind of the ancient diviſion of lands, and repre- 


ſented that law which reſtricted this ſort. of private 
property as the fundamental law of the) republick. 
The people became clamorous to get land, and the 
rich and the great, We may believe, were perfectly 
determined not to give them any part of theirs. 
J 0 ſatisfy them in ſome meaſure, therefore, they 
frequently propoſed to ſend out a new colony. But 
conquering Rome was, even upon ſuch occaſions, 
under no neceſſity of turning out her citizens to 


ſeek their We if one ay ſay Ion through > 
15 | Wide 
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— without knowing where they were 0 
ſettle. She aſſigned them lands generally in the 
conquered provinces of Italy, where, being within 


the dominions of the republick, they could 1never 


form any independent ſtate; but were at beſt but a 
ſort of corporation, which, though i it had the — 
of enacting bye- laws for its own governmer 
at all times ſubject to the correction, jurididtion, 
and legiſlative” authority of the mother city. The 
ſending out a colony of this kind, notronly gave 
ſome ſatisfaction to the people, but often eſtahliſned 

à ſort of garriſon too in a newly conquered pro- 
vince, of which the obedience might otherwiſe have 
been deubtful. A Roman colony, therefore, he- 


ther we conſider the nature of the. eſtabliſhment it- 


ſelf; or the motives for making it, was altogether 
different from a Greek one. Ihe words according - 
ly, which in the original languages denote thoſe 
; different 'eftabliſhments,} have very different mean- 
ings. The latin word (Colonia) ſignifies ſimply a 


Piafescem- The Greek word («r«wwe): on the con- 


trary; ſignifies a ſeparation of dwelling, a departure 
from home, a going out of the houſe. But, though 
the Roman colonies were in many reſpects different 
from the Greek ones, the intereſt which prompted 
| to eftabliſh them was equally plain and diſtinct. 
Both inſtitutions derived their origin either from ir 
reſiſtible neceſſity, or OL clear and evident uriliry 


Tus kth, « the 8 CR in 
n and the Weſt Indies aroſe from no neceſſi 


ty; and though the utility which has reſulted from 


f thern has been very greats it is not. altogether ſo 


clear 


TR CC 


char eſtabliſhment or ef the diſcoveries which. gave 
_ occaſion to it, and the nature, extent, and limits of 
that utility are not, Le wel e at 
dar d. aan 202 


Tur Wee Be <ak efron _ gk. 
teenth centuries, carried on a very advantageous. 
commerce in ſpiceries, and other Eaſt India goods, 
which they diſtributed among the other nations of 
Europe. They purchaſed them in Egypt, at that 
time under the dominion of the Mammeluks, the 
enemies of the Turks, of whom the Venetians 


were the enemies; and this union of intereſt, aſſiſt- 


ed by the money of Venice, formed ſuch a connec- 
tion as gave the Vena e a r ob 
nl trade. * 


Tun great aka of; aha . on the 
avidity of the Portugueze. They had been endea- 
vouring, during the courſe of che fifteenth century, 
to find out by ſea a way to the countries from 
which the Moors brought them ivory and gold duſt 
acroſs the Deſart. They diſcovered the Madeiras, 
the Canaries, the Azores, the Cape de Verd iſlands, 
the coaſt of Guinea, that of Congo, Angola, and 
Loango, and, finally, the Cape of Good Hope. 
They had long wiſhed to ſhare in the profitable 
traffic of the Venetians, and this laſt diſcovery open- 


ed to them a probable proſpect of doing ſo. In 


1497, Vaſco de Gama failed from the port of 
Liſbon. with a fleet of four ſhips, and, after a navi- 
gation of eleven months, amnwed: upon the coalt of, 
beds * Re. | LE Indoſtan, 


ent, ind: was not 8 9 
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Indoſtan, and thus oompleated a courſe, of diſcove- 
ries which had been purſued with great ſteadineſs, 
and with 1 little 1 r for near a century 
e bs e ! 16835 8 En. 14 ne 


2 
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| 


| Son. years before this, while the — of 
Europe were in ſuſpence about the projects of the 
Portugueze, of which the ſucceſs appeared yet to 
be doubtful, a Genoeſe pilot formed the yet more 
daring project of ſailing to the Eaſt Indies by the 
veſt. The ſituation of thoſe countries was at that 
time very imperfectly known. in Europe. The few 
European travellers WhO had been there had mag- 
niſied the diſtance; perhaps through ſimplicity and 
ignorance, what was really very great appearing 


almoſt infinite to thoſe who; could not meaſure it, 


or, perhaps, in order to increaſe ſomew hat more the 
marvellous. of their own adventures in yiſiting regi- 
ons ſo immenſely remote from Europe. The long- 
er the way was by the Eaſt, Columbus very juftly 
concluded, the ſhorter it would be by the Weſt. 
He propoſed, therefore, to take that way, as both 
the ſhorteſt and the ſureſt, and he had the good 
fortune to convince Iſabella of Caſtile of the proba- 
bility of his project. He ſailed from the port of 
Palos in Auguſt in 1492, near five years before the 
expedition of Vaſco de Gama ſet out from Portugal, 

and, after a voyage of between two and three 
months, diſcovered firſt ſome of the ſmall Bahama 
or Lucayan iſlands, and afterwards the n e 
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lad no reſemblance to thoſe which he had gone in 
queſt of. Inſtead of the wealth, cultivation, and 
populouſneſs of China and Indoſtan, he found, =_ 
St. Domingo, and in all the other parts of the new 
world which he ever viſited,” nothing but country 
quite covered with wood, uncultivated, and inha- 
bited only by ſome tribes of naked and miſerable” 
ſavages. He was not very willing, however, to 
believe that they were not the ſame with ſome of 
the countries deſcribed by Marco Polo, the firſt Eu- 
' ropean who had viſited; or at leaſt had left behind 
him, any. deſcription of Cine er the Eaſt Indies; 
and a very light reſemblance, Tuch as that which he 
found between the name of Cibao, a mountain in 
St. Domingo, and that of Cipango, mentioned by 
Marco Polo, was frequently ſufficient to make him 
return to this favourite prepoſſeſſion, though con- 
trary to the cleareſt evidenee. In his letters to 
Ferdinand and Iſabella he called the countries which 
he had diſcovered the Indies. He entertained no 
doubt but that they were the extremity of thoſe 
which had been deſcribed by Marco Polo, and that 
they were not very diſtant from the Ganges, or 
from the countries which had been cbnquered by 
Alexander. Even when at laft convinced that they 
were different, he till flattered himſelf that thoſe 
rich countries were at no great diſtance, and, in a 
fubſequent voyage, accordingly, went in queſt of 
them along the coaſt of en Fi __ and W 
the nen, of Darien.” ee ; 
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his a hi 3 of Pad the 
name of the Indies has ſtuck to thoſe unfortunate 
countries ever ſince; and when it was at laſt clearly 
p n that the new were altogether W 


from 
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from the old Indies, the former were called the 
Weſt in contr — to the ere ere were 


LE 


n the Eaſt indes a 


© + 
577 8117 1 


Im; was. * importance. to n —. 
| chat the countries which he had diſcovered, what- 
d be repreſented to the court 
af Spain as of very great conſequence; and, in 
what conſtitutes the real riches of every country, 


ever they were, ſhou 


the animal and vegetable productions of the ſoil, 
there was at that time nothing which could well 
Juſtify n a Wr An. Ih * 


Tus Cori, D 


bit, and ſuppoſed by Mr. Buffon to be the ſame 


with the Aperea of Brazil, was the largeſt viviparous 


quadruped in St. Domingo. This ſpecies ſeems 


er to have n very numerous, ang: the dogs 


ago 2 — e it, as —— . 
other tribes of a ſtill ſmaller ſize. Theſe, however, 
together with a pretty large lizard, called the Ivana 
or Iguana, conſtituted the pringpel: e 1 the 
Wel d which the lend afforded)” 


Tur yeurnable- bod of — 9 8 
bon their want of induſtry not very abundant, 


was not altogether ſo ſcanty. It conſiſted in Indian 
corn, yams, potatoes, bananas, &c. plants which 


were then altogether unknown in Europe, and 
which have never ſince been very much eſteemed 
in it; ot ſuppoſed to yield a ſuſtenance equal to 
What is drawn from the common ſorts of grain and 
pulſe, which have been cultivated f in this e of the 


world time out of mind. | wort 915 Tall 4 


Tuz 
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Tux cotton plant indeed afforded the material of 
a very important manufacture, and was at that 
time to Europeans undoubtedly the moſt valuable of 
all the vegetable productions of thoſe iſlands. But 
though in the end of the fifteenth century the muſ- 
lins and other cotton goods of the Eaſt Indies were, 
much eſteemed in every part of Europe, the cotton 
manufacture itſelf was not cultivated in any part of . 
it. Even this production therefore, . could not at 
that time appear in the eyes of Europeans to be of. 


7 


* S447 


wm 1 * * 
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very great conſequence. : 8 BOOT 


\ 


FIN DING nothing either in the tails or vege⸗ 


tables of the new ly diſcovered countries, which 
could juſtify a very advantageous repreſentation of 


them, Columbus turned his view towards their mi- 


nerals; and in the richneſs of the productions of 
this third kingdom, he flattered himſelf, he had 


found a full compenſation for the „„ 


thoſe of the other two. The little bits of gold with 


which the inhabitants ornamented their dreis, and 


which, he was informed, they frequently found in 
the rivulets and torrents that fell from the moun- 
tains, were ſufficient to ſatisfy him that thoſe moun- 
tains abounded with the richeſt gold mines. St. 
Domingo, therefore, was repreſented as a country 
abounding with gold, and, upon that account, (ac- 
cording to the prejudices: not only of the preſent 
times, but of thoſe times) an inexhauſtible ſource of 
real wealth to the crown and kingdom of Spain. 
When Columbus, upon his return from his firſt 


2 


voyage was introduced, with a ſort of triumphal ho- 


nours to the ſoveręigns of Caſtile and Arragon, the 
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that they had, which, in St, Domingo, and in all 
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=, 
&** F 


principal production of the countries which he had 
diſcovered' were carried in ſolemn proceſſion before 


him. The only valuable part of them conſiſted in 


fone little fillers, bracelets, and other ornaments 


of Sold, and in ſome bales" of cotton: The reft 


were mere objects of vulgar wonder and curioſity; 
ſortie reeds of an extraordinary ſize, ſome birds of 
a very beautiful phimage, and ſome ſtuffed ſkins of 


the huge alligator and meanati;' alt of which were 


preceded by fix or ſeven of the wretched natives, 
ke ſingular colour and + ONE * greatly 


. to the novelty of the ſhew. | 


T If conſequence of the ka tations ue Colas 
bus, the council of Caſtile determined to take poſ- 
ſeſnon of countries of which the inhabitants were 
plainly incapable of defending themſelves: ' The 
pious purpoſe of converting them to chriſtianity 


ſanctified the injuſtice of the project. But the hope 


of finding treaſiites of gold there, was the ſole mo- 


tive which prompted to underwkke it; and to 5 


this motive the greater weight, it was propoſe 


Columbus that the half of all the gold and bw 
that ſhould be found there ſhould belong to the 


crown. This e Was ee of jos 4 the 
council. „ GRIT l3G 


As 1 as the whole or. this for. greater: part of 


the gold; which the firſt adventurers imported into 


Europe, was got by ſo very eaſy a method as the 
plundering of the defenceleſs natives, it was not 


_ perhaps very difficult to pay even this heavy tax. 


But when the natives were once fairly ſtript of all 


the 
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= other countries diſcovered by: Columbus, was) 


r . to dig 


for it in the mines, there was no longer any poſh, 
bility-of paying this tax. The rigorous exagtion ß 


it, accordingly, firſt occaſioned, it is ſaidꝭ the total 


have never been wrought ſince. It was ſoon re- 


duced therefore to a third; then to a fifth; after- 
wards to a tenth, and at laſt to a twentieth part of 


the groſs produce. of the gold mines. The tax 
upon ſilver, indeed, ſtill continues to be à fifth of 
the groſs produce. | But the firſt adventurers do not 
appear to have been much intereſted. about filver. 
Nothing leſs precious than gold oped N of 
their attention. & x70 | 


A che other 3 tin Spaniards in \the 
new world, ſubſequent to thoſe of Columbus, ſeem 
to have been prompted- by the ſame motive. It 
was the ſacred thirſt of gold that carried Oieda, 
Nicueſſa, and Vaſco Nugnes de Balboa, to the 
iſthmus of Darien, that carried Cortez to Mexico, 


and Almagro and Pizzarro to Chili and Peru. When 


thoſe advanturers arrived upon any unknown coaſt, 
their firſt enquiry was always if there was any gold 


to be found there; and according to the informa- 


tion which they received concerning this particular, 
they determined eicher to Fg” the mee ee or 0 
ſettle in it. 


> f A 


Or all thoſe 3 ad uncertain | projects, 


however, which bring bankruptcy - the 


ne: _ of the people who engage in them, 
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there is none perhaps more perfectly ruinous than 
the ſearch after new ſilver and gold mines. It is 
perhaps the moſt diſadvantageous lottery in the 
world, or the ene in which the gain of thoſe who 
draw the prizes bears the leaſt proportion to the loſs 
of thoſe whO draw the blanks: for though the prizes 
are few and the blanks many, the common price 
of a ticket is the whole fortune of a very rich man. 
Projects of mining, inſtead of replacing the capital 
employed in them, together with the ordinary 
profits of ſtock, commonly abſorb both capital 
and profit. They are the projects, therefore, to 
which of all others a prudent law-giver, who 
: defired to increaſe the capital of his nation, would 
leaſt chuſe to give any extraordinary encourage- 
ment, or to turn towards them a greater ſhare: of 
that capital than what would go to them of its own 
accord. Such in reality is the abſurd confidence 
which almoſt all men have in their own good for- 
tune, that wherever there is the leaſt probability of 
ſucceſs, too great a ſhare wh it is 6 apt to go. to them 
of 1 its own 20rd. e ; 


Bor cheat: the Aut of ſober Waben 400 
experience concerning ſuch projects has always been 
extreamly unfavourable, that of human avidity has 
commonly been quite otherwife. The fame paſ- 
ſion which has ſuggeſted to ſo many people the ab- 
ſurd idea of the philoſopher's ſtone, has ſuggeſted 
to others the -equally abſurd one of immenſe rich 
mines of gold and filver. They did not conſider 
that the value df thoſe metals has, in all ages 
And nations, ariſen chiefly from their ſcarcity, 


_ chat their Oy has * from the very ſmall 
4 quantities 
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- quantities of. them which nature Haw -naerikhenet de- 
- poſited in one place, from the hard and intractable 
| ſubſtances with which ſhe has almoſt everywhere 
| ſurrounded thoſe ſmall quantities, and conſequently 
from the labour and expence which are everywhere 
neceſſary in order to penetrate to and get at them. 


They flattered themſelves that veins of thoſe metals 
might in many places be found as large and as 


abundant as thoſe which are commonly found of 
lead, or copper, or tin, or iron. The dream of Sir 
Walter Raleigh concerning the golden city and 


country of Eldorado, may ſatisfy us that even 


wiſe men are not always exempt from ſuch ſtrange 
deluſions. More than a hundred years after the 
death of that great man, the Jeſuit Gumila was ſtill 
convinced of the reality of that wonderful country, 
and expreſſed with great warmth, and I dare to 
| lay, with great ſincerity, how happy he ſhould 


be to carry the light of the goſpel to a people who 


could ſo well reward the pious labours of their 
_ miſſionary, 1 8 


0 


IN the' rte firſt diſcovered by the Spaniards, 


no gold or ſilver mines are at preſent known which 


are ſuppoſed to be worth the working. The quan- 
tities of thoſe metals which the firſt adventurers 
are ſaid to have found there, had probably been 
very much magnified, as well as the fertility of the 
mines which were wrought immediately after the 
firſt diſcovery. What thoſe adventurers were re- 
ported to have found, however, was ſufficient to 
enflame the avidity of all their countrymen. Every 
| Spaniard who failed to America expected to find an 
Eldorado. Fortune too did upon this what ſhe has 

es | done 
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406 TEE NATURE AND CAUSES OF | 
done upon very few other occaſions. She realized 


in ſome meaſure the extravagant hopes of her vo- 


: taries, and in the diſcovery and conqueſt of ico - 
And Nen (of which the one happened about thirty, 
the other about forty years after the (firſt expedi- 


tion of Columbus) ſne preſented them with ſome- 


thing not very unlike that profuſion of theiprecious 


metals which W 8 


A ubirer of commerce to dhe Eaſt n : 


Y therefore, gave occaſion to the firſt diſcovery of the 


Weſt. A project of conqueſt gave occaſion to all 
the eſtabliſhments of the Spaniards in thoſe newly 
diſcovered countries. The motive which excited 
them to this conqueſt was a project of gold and 
filver mines; and a courſe of accidents, which no 


human wiſdom could foreſee, rendered this project 
much more ſucceſsful than the undertakers had: any 
| enen 7 for nds LEP 


Tur firſt CE. of an the other nations 


of Europe, who, attempted to make ſettlements in 


America, were animated by the like chimerical 
views; but they were not equally ſucceſsful. It 
was more than a hundred years after the firſt ſettle- 
ment of the Brazils, before any ſilver, gold, or 
- diamond mines were diſcovered there. In the 


. N French, Dutch, and Daniſh colonies, none 


are at preſent ſuppoſed to be Gord the We. 


The firſt Engliſh ſettlers in North America, how- 
ever, offered a fifth of all the gold and ſilver which 
ſhould be found there, to the king as a motive for 


S anting them their patents. In the patents by 
ir 
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Si Walter, Raleigh, to the London and . 


9924 


fifth was ; accordingly N to the « 5 'To 


the expectation of finding gold and ſilver mines, 

thoſe firſt ſettlers too joined that of diſcovering a 

north-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies. They W. 
- hitherto been Slappgioied, in both. 


PAN Su COND. 


Cue of the Proſperity of. new. Colonies. 


| poſſeſſion, either of a waſte country, or of one ſo 
thinly inhabited, that the natives eaſily give place 
to the new ſettlers, advances | more rapidly to 
wealth and greatneſs thou any other Huan 
ſociety. | 


Tux coloniſts carry out with them a knowledge 
of agriculture and of other uſeful arts, ſuperior 'to 
what can grow up of its own accord in the courſe 
5 of many centuries among ſavage and barbarous 
nations. They carry out with them, too the habit 
of ſubordination; _ ſome notion of the regular g0- 
vernment which e place in their own country, 
of the ſyſtem of laws which ſupport, it, and of a 


regular adminiſtration of juſtice ; and they naturally 


eſtabliſh ſomething of the ſame kind in the new 
fertlement. But among ſavage and barbarous na- 
tions, the natural progreſs of law and govern- 
ment is ſtill ſlower than the natural progreſs of arts, 


alter law e 'government-] have been ſo far eta 
| bliſhed, 


| HE ACRES of a civilized, nation which. takes 
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F * Bliſhed, as is neceſſary for their protection. Every 
* coloniſt gets more land than he can poſſibly culti- 
vate. He has no rent, and ſcarce any taxes to pay. 
No landlord ſhares with him in its produce, and 
the ſhare of the ſovereign is commonly but a trifle. 
He has every motive to render as great as poſſible a 
produce, which is thus to be almoſt entirely his 
own. But his land is commonly ſo extenſive, that 
with all his own induſtry, and with all the induſtry 
of other people whom he can get to employ, he can 
ſeldom make it produce the tenth part af what it 
is capable of producing. He is eager, therefore, 
to collect labourers from all quarters, and to reward 
them with the moſt liberal wages. But thoſe libe- 
ral wages, joined to the plenty and cheapneſs of 
land, ſoon make thoſe labourers leave him in 
order to become landlords themſelves, and to re- 
Ward, with equal liberality, other labourers, who 
ſoon leave them for the ſame reaſon that they left 
their firſt maſter. The liberal reward of labour 
encourages marriage. The children during the 
tender years of infancy are well fed and properly 
taken care of, and when they are grown up, the 
value of their labour greatly overpays their mainte- 
nance: When arrived at maturity, the high price 
of labour, and the low price of land, enable them 
to eſtabliſh themſelves in the ſame manner as their 
fathers did before them. 5 


In other countries, rent and profit eat up wages, 
and the two ſuperior: orders of people oppreſs the 
inferior one. But in new colonies, the intereſt of 
the two ſuperior orders obliges them to treat the 
inferior one with more generoſity and humanity ; 

— at 


at leaſt, where that inferior one is not in a ſtate of 
ſlavery. Waſte lands, of the greateſt natural fer- 
tility, are to be had for a trifle. The increaſe of 
revenue, which the proprietor, Who is always the 
undertaker, expects from their improvement, con- 
ſtitutes his profit; which in theſe circumſtances is 
commonly very great. But this great profit can- 
not be made without employing the labour of other 
people in clearing and cultivating the land; and the 
diſproportion between the great extent of the land 
and the ſmall number of the people, which com- 
monly takes place in new colonies, makes it difficult 
for him to get this labour. He does not, there- 
fore, diſpute about wages, but is willing to employ 
labour at any price. The high wages of labour 
encourage population. The cheapneſs and plenty 
of good land encourage improvement, and enable 
the proprietor to pay thoſe high wages. In thoſe 
wages conſiſts almoſt the whole price of the land; 
and though they are high, conſidered as the wages 
of labour, they are low, conſidered as the price of 
what is ſo very valuable. What encourages the 
progreſs of population and i improvement, n 
n of ther: wealth _ greatneſs. : | 


THE progreſs of many of the ancient Greek co- 

| lonies towards wealth and greatneſs, ſeems accord- 

_ ingly to have been very rapid. In the courſe of a 
century or two, ſeveral” of them appear to have 
rivalled and even to have ſur paſſed their mother 
cities. Syracuſe and Agrigentum in Sicily, Ta- 
rentum and Locri in Italy, Epheſus and Miletus in 

| Leſſer Aſia, appear by all accounts to have been, at 
| . 


— 
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leaſt, equal to any of the cities of ancient Greece. 
Though poſterior in their eſtabliſhment,” yet all the 
arts of refinement, philoſophy, poetry, and elo- 
quence, ſeem to have been cultivated as early, and 
to have been improved as highly in them, as in any 
part of the mother country. The ſchools of the 
two oldeſt Greek philoſophers, thoſe of Thales and 
Pythagoras, were eſtabliſhed, it is remarkable, not 
in ancient Greece, but the one in an Aſiatick, the 
other in an Italian colony. All; thoſe. colonies had 
_eſtabliſhed . themſelves. in countries inhabited by 
ſavage and barbarous nations, who eaſily gave place 
to the new ſettlers. They had plenty of good 
land, and as they were altogether independent of 
the mother city, they were at liberty to manage 
N own affairs in the way that they Judged was 
moſt ſuitable to their own "eereſt, 


Tur hiſtory . of the Rania, colonies. ; Js: * no 
| eau o brilliant. Some of them indeed, ſuch as 
HFlorenee, have in the courſe of many ages, and af- 
ter the fall of the mother city, grown up to be 
conſiderahle ſtates. But the progreſs, of no one of 
ä them ſeems ever. to have been very rapid. They 
were all eſtabliſhed in conquered provinces, which 
in moſt caſes had been fully inhabited before. The 
quantity of land aſſigned to each coloniſt was ſel- 
dom very conſiderable, and as the colony was 
not independent, they were not always at li- 
| berty to manage their own affairs in the way 

that they Judged Was noſt fuirable, to, their own 
intereſt. 


— * 
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| In the plenty of good land, the European colo- 
nies eſtabliſned in America and the Weſt-Indies 
reſemble, and even greatly ſurpaſs thoſe of ancient 
Greece. In their dependency upon the mother 
ſtate, they reſemble thoſe of ancient Rome; but 
their great diſtance from Europe has in all of them 
alleviated more or leſs the effects of this depend- 
ency. Their ſituation has placed them leſs in the 
view and leſs in the power of their mother coun- 
try. In purſuing their intereſt their own way, | 
their conduct has, upon many occaſions, been 
. overlook d, either becauſe not known or not un- 
gerſtood in Europe; and upon ſome occaſions it 
has been fairly ſuffered and ſubmitted to, becauſe 
their diſtance rendered it difficult to reſtrain it. 
Even the violent and arbitrary government - of 
Spain has, upon many occaſions, been obliged to 
recall or ſoften the orders which had been given 
for the government of its colonies, for fear of a 
general inſurrection. The progreſs of all the Eu- 
ropean colonies in wealth, population and improve- 1 
2 has e been very great. | = 
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Tas crown of Spain, by its ſhare of the geld 
and ſilver, derived ſome revenue' from its colonies, 
from the moment of their firſt eſtabliſhment. It 
was a revenue too, of a nature to excite in human 
avidity the moſt extravagant expectation of ſtill 
greater riches. The Spaniſh colonies, therefore, 
from the moment of their faſt eſtabliſnment, at- 
tracted very much the attention of their mother 
country; while thoſe of the other European na- 
tions were for a long time in a great meaſure ne- | 
On: The 3 did not, Perinpe, thrive the 
t better 
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better in conſequence of this attention; nor the 
latter the worſe in conſequence of this neglect. In 
proportion to the extent of the country which they 
in ſome meaſure poſſeſs, the Spaniſh colonies are 
conſidered as leſs populous and thriving than thoſe 
of almoſt any other European nation. The pro- 
greſs even of the Spaniſh colonies, however, in 
population and improvement, has certainly been 


"| very rapid and very great. The city of Lima, 


founded ſince the conqueſt, is repreſented by Ulloa, 
as containing fifty thouſand inhabitants near thirty 
years ago. Quito, which had been but a miſerable 
- hamletof Indians, is repreſented by the ſame author, 
as in his time equally Populous. Gemelli Carreri, 
a pretended traveller, it is ſaid, indeed, but who 
ſeems everywhere to have written upon extreme 
good information, repreſents the city of Mexico, as 
1 containing a hundred thouſand inhabitants; a number 
.._ which, in ſpite of all the exaggerations of the Spaniſh 
writers, is, probably, more than five times greater 
than what it contained in the time of Montezuma. 

Theſe numbers exceed greatly thaſe of Boſton, 

New York and Philadelphia, the three greateſt 
cities of the Engliſh colonies. Before the conqueſt 
of the Spaniards there were no cattle fit for 
draught, either in Mexico or Peru. The lama was 
their only beaſt of burden, and its ſtrength ſeems 
to have been a good deal inferior to that of a com- 
mon aſs. The plough was unknown among them. 
They were ignorant of the uſe of iron. They had 
no coined money, nor any eſtabliſhed inſtrument 
of commerce of any kind. Their commerce was 
carried on by barter. A ſort of wooden ſpade was 
5 Were pe inſtrument of agriculture. Sharp 
ſtones ' 


. 3 
s * 
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ſtones ſerved them for knives and hatchets to cut 
with; fiſh bones and the hard ſinews of certain ani- 
mals ſerved them for needles to ſew with; and theſe 
ſeem to have been their principal inſtruments of 
| trade. In this ſtate of things, it ſeems impoſſible, 
that either of thoſe empires could have been ſo 
much improved or ſo well cultivated as at preſent, 
when they are plentifully furniſned with all ſorts of 
European cattle, and when the uſe of iron, of the 
plough, and of many of the arts ef Europe, has 
been introduced among them. But the populouſ- 
neſs of every country muſt be in proportion to the 
degree of its improvement and cultivation. In 

ſpite of the cruel deſtruction of the natives which 

followed the conqueſt, theſe two great empires are, 
probably, more populous now than they ever were 
before, and the people are ſurely very different; F 

for we muſt acknowledge, I apprehend, that the 

Spaniſh creoles are in many reſpects e to wp 

ancient Indians. 15 


* the e of the Spaniards, that of 
the Portugueze in Brazil is the oldeſt of any Eu- 
ropean nation in America. But as for a long time 
after the firſt diſcovery, neither gold nor filver: mines 


were found in it, and as it afforded, upon that ac- 
count, little or no revenue to the crown, it was for 


a long time in a great meaſure neglected; and dur- 
ing this ſtate of neglect, it grew up to be a great 
and powerful colony. While Portugal was under 
the dominion of Spain, Brazil was attacked by the 
Dutch, who got poſſeſſion of ſeven of the fourteen 


provinces into which it is divided, They expect- 
ed ſoon to conquer the other ſeven, when Portu- 


gal recovered its e 125 the ernten 5 
the 
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the family of Braganza to the throne. The Dutch 
then, as enemies to the Spaniards, became friends. 
to the Portugueze, who were likewiſe the enemies 
of the Spaniards: They agreed, therefore, to 
leave that” part of Brazil, which they had not con- 
quered, to the king of Portugal, who agreed to 
leave that part which they had conquered to them, 
as 4 matter not worth diſputing about with ſuch 
good allies. But the Dutcly government ſoon began 
to oppreſs the Portugueze coloniſts, who, inſtead 
of amuſing themſelves with complaints, took arms 
againſt their new maſters, and by their own va- 
jour and refolution, with the connivance indeed, 
but without any avowed afliſtance from the mother 
country, drove them out of Brazil. The Dutch, 
therefore, finding it impoſſible to keep any part of 
the country to themſelves, were contented that it 
ſhould be entirely reſtored to the crown of Portu- 
gal. In this colony there are ſaid to be more than 
fix hundred thouſand people, either Portugueze or 
_ deſcended from Portugueze, creoles, mulattoes, and 
a mixed race between Portugueze afid Brazilians. 
No one colony -in America is ſuppoſed to contain 
fo great A number of Probe of 1 extra- 
non. 


Tou aRbs the end of this fifteenth, ah dur- 
' ing the greater part of the ſixteenth century, Spain 
and Portugal were the two great naval powers upon 
the ocean; for though the commerce of Venice ex- 
tended to every part of Europe, its fleets had. 
ſcarce ever failed beyond the Mediterranean. The 
Spaniards, in virtue of the firſt diſcovery, claimed 
all America as their own; and though they could 


not hinder ſo great a naval power as that of Portu- 
* | ©. ub 


— * 
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gal from ſettling in Brazil, ſuch was, at that time, 
the terror of their name, chat the greater part of 
the other nations of Europe were afraid to eftabliſh 
themſelves in any other part of that great continent. 
The French, who attempted to ſettle in Florida, 
were all murdered by the Spaniards. But the de- 
clenſion of the naval power of this latter nation, in 
conſequence of the defeat or miſcarriage of, what 
they called their Invincible Armada, which hap= 
pened towards the end of the ſixteenth century, 
put it out of their power to obſtruct any longer the 
| ſettlements of the other European nations. In the 
courſe of the ſeventeenth century, therefore, the 
Engliſh, French, Dutch, Danes and Swedes, all 
the great nations who had any potts upon the 


ocean, attempted to make ſome Fertjertents in the 
. new world. 


Tur Swedes eſtabliſhed Wenner in New 10. 


ſey; and the number of Swediſh families ſtill to 


be found there, ſufficiently demonſtrates, that this 


colony was very likely to proſper, had it been i 
protected by the mother country. But being ne- 


glected by Sweden, it was ſobti ſwallowed: up by 
the Dutch colony of New York, which again in 
1674; fell under the dominion of the — | 


Cruz are the * cohhet sg in + e new World that 
have ever been poſſeſſed by the Danes. Theſe little 
ſettlements too were under the government of an 
excluſive company, which had the fole right, 
both of purchaſing the furplus produce of the 
coloniſts, and of ſupplying them with ſuch goods of 
other countries as they wanted, and which, therefore, - 


both 
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| both in its purchaſes and ſales, had not n "OY 85 


power of oppreſſing them, but the greateſt tem p- 


tation to do ſo. The government of an excluſive 
company of merchants is, perhaps, the worſt of all 


governments for any country Whatever. It was 
not, however, able to ſtop altogether the progreſs 
of theſe colonies, though it rendered it,more_flow 


and languid. The late king of Denmark diſſolved 


this company, and ſince that time the Proſperity of 
theſe colonies has been very great. a 


Tux Dutch r in ay Weſt, as oh as . 
thoſe in the Eaſt Indies, were originally put under 
the government of an excluſive company. The 


_ Progreſs of ſome of them, therefore, though. it 


has been conſiderable, 1 in compariſon with that of 

almoſt any country that has been long peopled and 

eſtabliſhed, has been languid and ſlow in compari- 

ſon with that of the greater part of new colonies. 
The colony of Surinam, though very conſiderable, 
is ſtill inferior to the greater part of the ſugar co- 
lonies of the other European nations. The colony. 
of Nova Belgia, now divided into the two provin- 
ces of New York and New Jerſey, would probably 
have ſoon become conſiderable too, even though it 
had remained under the government of the Dutch. 

The plenty and cheapneſs of good land are ſuch 
powerful cauſes of proſperity, that the very worſt 
government is ſcarce capable of checking altogether 
the efficacy of their operation. The great diſtance too 
from the mother country would enable the coloniſts to 
evade more or leſs by ſmuggling, the monopoly which 
the company enjoyed againſt them. Ar preſent the 
company allows all Dutch ſhips to trade to Surinam 
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upon paying two and a half per cent. upon the 

value of their cargo for a licence; and only reſerves 
to itſelf excluſively the direct trade from Africa to 
America, which conſiſts almoſt entirely in the ſlave 
trade. This relaxation in the excluſive privileges 
of the company, is probably the princi pal cauſe of 
that degree of proſperity. which that colony at pre - 
ſent enjoys. Curagoa and Euſtatia, the two princi- 
pal iſlands: belonging to the Dutch, are free ports 
open to the ſhips of all nations; and this freedom, 
in the midſt of better colonies whoſe ports are open 
to thoſe of one nation only, has been the great 
_ of the proſperity of thoſe two barren iſlands. 


Taz French colony of Canada was, during the 
greater part of the laſt century, and ſome part of 
the preſent, under the government of an excluſive 
company. Under ſo unfavourable an adminiſtra- | 
tion its progreſs was neceſſarily very flow in compa- 
riſion with that of other new, colonies 4 but it be- 
came much more rapid when this company was diſ- 
ſolved after the fall of what is called the Miſfiſſipi 


ſcheme. When the Engliſh got poſſeſſion of this 


country, they found in it near double the number 
of inhabitants which father Charlevoix had aſſigned 
to it between twenty and thirty years before, That 
jeſuit had travelled over the whole country, and had 
no inclination to repreſent | it as leſs conſiderable than 
it really was, | 


Tur French { of gt. Domingo was efta- 
bliſhed by pirates and free-booters, who, for a long 
time neither required the protection, nor acknow- 
ledged the authority of France; and when the 
ace of banditti became ſo far citizens as to acknow- 


Vol. I. e 16 | | ledge 


—_ 


of the 9 three nations. 
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ledge this authority, it was for a long time neceſſh- 
Ty to exerciſe it with very great gentleneſs. . During 
this period the population and improvement of this 
colony encreaſed very faſt. Even the oppreſſion of 


the excluſive company to which it was for ſome time 


ſubjefted with all the other colonies of F. rance, 


tough it no doubt retarded, had not been able to 
ſtop 1 its progreſs altogether. The courſe of its proſ- 


perity returned as ſoon as it was relieved from that 
oppreſſion. It is now the moſt i important of the ſu- 
gar colonies of the Weſt Indies, and its produce is 
ſaid to be greater than that of all the Engliſh ſugar 


colonies put together. The other ſugar colonies of 
France are in general all very thriving. _ 


Bur there are no colonies of which the progreſs 
has been more rapid than that of the 8 in 


North America. 


PiN of W land, and liberty to manage 


their own affairs their own way, ſeem to be the 


two great cauſes of the , of a new 
colonies. . 


In the plenty of 8 land the - Engliſh colonies 


of North America, though, no doubt, very abun- 


dantly provided, are, however, inferior to thoſe of 
the Spaniards and Portugueze, and not ſuperior to 
ſome of thoſe poſſeſſed by the French before the late 
war. But the political inſtitutions. of the Engliſh 
colonies liave been more favourable to the improve- 
ment and cultivation of this land, than thoſe of any 
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Fins r, the engroſling of uncultivated land, though 
it has by no means been prevented altogether, has 
been more reſtrained in the Engliſh colonies than 
in any other. The colony law which impoſes upon 
every. proprietor the obligation of 1 improving and 
cultivating, within a limited time, a certain pro- 
portion of his lands, and which, in caſe of failure, 
declares thoſe neglected lands grantable to any 
other perſon ; though it has not, perhaps, been 
very ſtrictly executed, has, e Tn Taue | 
effect. 


e in Pennſylvania there is no right of 
primogeniture, and lands, like moveables, are di- 
vided equally among all the children of the family. 
In three of the provinces of New England the oldeſt 
has only a double ſhare, as in the Moſaical law. 
Though i in thoſe provinces, therefore, too great a 
quantity of land ſhould ſometimes be engroſſed by 
a particular individual, it is likely, in the courſe of 
a generation or two, to be ſufficiently divided again. 
In the other Engliſh colonies, indeed, the right of 
primogeniture takes place, as in the law of Eng- 
land. But in all the' Engliſh colonies the tenure of 
their lands, which are all held by free ſoccage, faci- 
litates alienation, and the grantee of any extenſive 
tract of land generally finds it for his intereſt to 
alienate, as faſt as he can, the greater part of it, 
reſerving only a ſmall quit rent. In the Spaniſh and 
Portugueze colonies, what is called the right of 
Mayorazzo * takes place in the ſucceſſion of all 
thoſe great eſtates to which any title of honour is 

8 2 e 1 anne xed. 
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annexed. Such eſtates go all to one perſon, and are 
in effect entailed and unalienable. The French co- 
lonies, indeed, are ſubject to the cuſtom of Paris, 
which, in the inheritance of land, is much more 
favourable to the younger children than the law of 
England. But, in the French colonies, if any 
part of an eſtate; held by the noble tenure of chi- 
valry and homage, is alienated, it is, for a limited 
time, ſubject to the right of redemption, either by 
the heir of the ſuperior or by the heir of the fami- 
ly; and all the largeſt eſtates of the country are 
held by ſuch noble tenures, which neceſſarily em- 
barraſs alienation. But, in a new colony, a great 
uncultivated eſtate is likely to be much more ſpeedily 
divided by alienation than by ſucceſſion. The en- 
groſſing, however, of uncultivated land, it has al- 
ready been obſerved, is the greateſt obſtruction to 
its improvement and cultivation; and the labour 
that is employed in the improvement and cultivati 
on of land, affords the greateſt and moſt valuable 
1 to the ſociety. Its produce in this caſe, 
pays not only its own. wages, and the profit of the 
ſtock which employs it, but the rent of the land 
too upon which it is employed. The labour of the 
Engliſh coloniſts, therefore, being more employed 
in the improvement and cultivation of land, is like- 
ly to afford a greater and more valuable produce 
than that of any of the other three nations, which, - 
by the engroſſing of land, is more or leſs diverted 
towards other 9 


9743 TR 7 jg of the Ea. oliſh coloniſts | 
is not only likely to afford a greater oh more va- 
luable produce, but, in conſequence of the mode- 


ration 1 their taxes, a N proportion of this 
produce 
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produce belongs to themſelyes, which TTY may 
ſtore up and employ. in putting into motion a ſtill 
greater quantity of labour. The Engliſh coloniſts 
have never yet contributed any thing towards the 
defence of the mother country, or towards the ſup- 
port of its civil government. They themſelves, 
on the contrary, have hitherto been. defended al- 
moſt entirely at the expence of the mother country, 
But the expences of fleets and armies is gut of 
all proportion greater than the neceſſary expence of 
civil government. The expence of their gwn givil 
government has always been very moderate. It 
has generally been confined to what was neceſſary 
for paying competent ſalaries to the governor, to the 
judges, and to ſome other officers of police, and 
for maintaining a few of the moſt uſeful publick 
works. The expence of the civil eſtabliſhment of 
ee Bay, before the commencement of the 
a, year. That _ Naw Hampſhire and Rhode 
Iſland 3, 5001, each. That of Connecticut 4,0008. 
That of New York and Pennſylvania 4,500]. each. 
That of New Jerſey 1,200]. That of Virginia and 
South Carolina 8,000. each. The civil eſtabliſh- 
ment of Nova Scotia and Georgia are partly ſup- 
ported by an annual grant of parliament. But No- 
va Scotia pays, beſides, about J, oool. a year to- 
wards the publick expences of the colony; and Geor- 
gia about 2, gol. a year. All the different civil eſ- 
tabliſliments in North America, in ſhort, excluſive | 
of thoſe of Maryland and North Carolina, of which 
no exact account has been got, did not; before the. 
commencement of the . preſent diſturbances, coſt 
the inhabitants above. 64.7 00l. a year; an ever me 


morable example at how ſmall àn expence three 
E e 3 millions 


— 
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millions of people may not. only be governed, but 
well governed. The moſt important part of the 
5 of government, indeed, that of defence 


and protection, has conſtantly fallen upon the mo- 


ther country. The ceremonial too of the civil go- 
vernment in the colonies, upon the reception of a 
new governor, upon the opening of a new aſſembly, 


&c. though ſufficrently decent, is not accompanied 
with any expenſive pomp or parade. Their eccle- 


ſiaſtical government is conducted upon a plan equal- 
ly frugal. Tithes are unknown among them; and 


their” clergy, who are far from being numerous, 


are maintained either by moderate ſtipends, or by 
the voluntary contributions of the people. The 
power of 00 and Portugal, on the contrary, de- 


rives ſome ſupport from the taxes levied upon their 
colonies. . France, indeed, has never drawn any 


conſiderable revenue from its colonies, the taxes 
which it levies upon them being generally ſpent 
among them. But the colony government of all 
theſe three nations is conducted upon a much more ex- 
penſive plan, and is accompanied with a much more 
expenſive ceremonial. The | ſums ſpent upon the 
reception of a new viceroy of Peru, for example, 
have frequently been enormous. Such ceremonials 


are not only real taxes paid by the rich coloniſts upon 
thoſe particular occaſians, hut they ſerve to intro- 


duce among them the habit of vanity and expence 
upon all other occaſions. They are not only very 
grieyous occaſional taxes, but they contribute to eſ- 
tabliſh perpetual taxes of the ſame kind ſtill more 
grievous ; the ruinous taxes of private luxury and 
extravagance. In the colonies of all thoſe three na- 


tions too us 8 government is extremely | 


* 


are 


5 
a 
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are. levied with the utmoſt. rigour in thoſe of Spain 
and Portugal. All of them beſides are oppreſſed . 
with a numerous race of mendicant friars, whoſe 
beggary being! not only licenſed, but conſecrated. by 
religion, is a moſt grievous tax upon the poor peo- 
ple, who are moſt carefully taught that it-is a duty 
to give, and a very great ſin to, refuſe them their 
charity. Over and above all this the clergy are. in 
all of chem, the e engrolſers of land. | 


n TM in the diſpoſal of their hi phone 


ork what ie over and above their own; conſump- 


tion, the Engliſh colonies have been more: favoured, 
and have been allowed a more extenſive market than 
thoſe of - any other European nation. Eyery Eu- 
ropean nation has endeavoured more or leſs to mo- 
nopolize to itſelf, the commerce of its colonies, and, 
upon that account, has prohibited the ſhips of fo- 
reign nations from trading to them, and has prohi- 
bited them from importing European goods from 
any foreign nation. But the manger in which. this 
monopoly has been exerciſed in different e . 
been very different. 


E 


Sous nations have given up the whole commerce 
of their colonies to an excluſive company, of whom 
the coloniſts were obliged to buy all ſuch European 
goods as they wanted, and to whom they were oblig- 
ed to ſell the whole of their own ſurplus produce. | 
It was the intereſt of the company, therefore, not 
only to ſell the former as dear and to buy the latter 
as cheap as poſfible, but to huy no more of the latter, 
even at this low price, than what they could diſpoſe 
< for a very high price in Europe. It was their 

„ intereſt, 
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intereſt, not only to degrade in all caſes the value 
of the ſurplus produce of the colony, but in many 
caſes to diſcourage and keep down the natural in- 
_ creaſe of its quantity, Of all the expedients that 
can well be contrived to ſtunt the natural growth 
of a new colony, that of an excluſive company is 
undoubtedly the moſt effectual. This, however, 
has been the policy of Holland, though their com- 
pany in the courſe of the preſent century, has 
given up in many reſpects the exertion of their ex- 

cluſive rivilege. This too was the policy of Den- 
mark all the reign of the late king. It has occa- 
ſionally been the policy of France, and of late, 
ſince 17 55, after it had been abandoned by all 
other nations, on account of its abfurdity, it has 
become the policy of Portugal with regard at leaſt 
to two of the principal ler cho of me F er- 


nambuco and Marannon. | 


"oh HER nations, without eſtabliſhing an excluſive 
company have confined the whole commerce of 
their colonies to a particular port of the mother 
country, from whence no ſhip was allowed to fail, 
but either in a fleet and at a particular ſeaſon, 
or, if ſingle, in conſequence of a particular li- 
cence, Which in moſt caſes was very well paid for. 
This policy opened, indeed, the trade of the co- 
lonies to all the natives of the mother country,” 
provided they traded from the proper port, at the 
proper ſeaſon and in the proper veſſels. But as all 
the different merchants; 'who joined their ſtocks in 
order to fit out thoſe licenſed veſſels, would find 
it for their intereſt to act in concert, the trade 


Ern was carried on in this * would neceſ- 
| > th. 9. ſarily 
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* be Ader very 3 upou fame 
principles as that of an excluſive company. The 
profit of thoſe merghants would be almoſt equally 
exorbitant and oppreſſive. The colonies would be 
ill ſupplied, and would be obliged both to buy very 
dear, and to ſell very cheap. This, however, has 
always been the policy of Spain, and the price of 
all European goods, accordingly, is ſaid to be 
enormous in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. At Quito, 
we are told by. Ulloa, a pound of iron ſells for 
about four and ſixpence, and a pound of ſteel for 
about ſix and nine- pence ſterling. But it is chiefly 
in order to purchaſe European goods, that the co- 
lonies part with their own produce. The more, 
therefore, they pay for the one, the leſs they really 
get for the other, and the dearneſs of the one is 
the ſame thing with the cheapneſs of the other. 
The policy of Portugal is in this reſpect the ſame 
as that of Spain, with regard to all its colonies, 
except Fernambuco and Marannon, and with re- 
gard to theſe it has Py adopted a till worle... 


K nations 1 che trade 'of their 3 | 
free to all their ſubjects who may carry it on from 
all the different ports of the mother country, and 
who haye occaſion. for no other licence than the 
common diſpatches of the cuſtom houſe. In this 
caſe the number and diſperſed ſituation of che dif- 
ferent traders renders it impoſſible for them to en- 
ter into any general combination, and their compe- 
vtion is ſufficient to hinder them from making very 
exorbitant profits. Under ſo liberal a policy the 
colonies are enabled both to ſell their own produce 


; and to buy the goods of Europe at a reaſonable 
| free: 


. 
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price. But ſince Sl diſſolution of the n 
company, when our colonies were but in their in- 
fancy, this has always been the policy of England. 
It has generally too been that of France, and it has 
been uni formly ſo ſince the diſſolution of what, in 
England, is commonly called their Miſũſſippi com- 
pany. The profits of the trade therefore which 
France and England carry on with their colonies, 
though no doubt ſomewhat higher than if the com- 
| Petition was free to all other nations, are, however, 
by no means exorbitant; and the price of Euro- 
pean goods accordingly is not extravagantly high 
in the greater part of the colonies of either of thoſe 
andes. | Pod, 1 


1 the exportation . their own furphi Ter "Mk 
too, it is only with regard to certain commodities 
that the colonies of Great Britain are confined to 
the market of the mother country. Theſe: com- 
modities having been enumerated in the Act of na- 
vigation and in ſome other ſubſequent acts, have 
upon that account been called enumerated commodi- 
ties. The reſt are called non - enumerated ; and 
may be exported directly to other countries, pro- 
vided it is in Britiſh or Plantation ſhips of which 
the owners and three-fourths of the mariners are 
Britiſh e 

one the non-enamerated commodities are ſome 
of the moſt important productions of America and 
the Weſt Indies; grain of all ſorts, be ſalt 


| Feen 1 ſugar, and rum, 
: wh 5 | | * 
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Gain is bk the f firſt and Ke dien = 
of the culture of all new colonies. By allowing 
them a very extenſive market for it, the law en- 

courages them to extend this culture much beyond 
the conſumption of a thinly inhabited country, and 
thus to provide beforehand an ample ſubſiſtence 
| * a 1 ane populatioſs 4 


1 a Sony quite e WY Fed, where 
timber conſequently is of little or no value, the ex- 
pence of clearing the ground is the principal ob- 
ſtacle to improvement. By allowing the colonies a 
very extenſive market for their lumher, the law 
endeavours to facilitate improvement by faiſing the 
price of a commodity which would otherwiſe be 
of little value, and thereby enabling them to make - 
ſome profit of what 5 0 dar wn e er ex- 
12 x NL. IF 21 Son TY 


In a aoiiery W half =D nor r half cul- 
tivated, cattle naturally multiply beyond the con- 
ſumption of the inhabitants, and are often upon 
that account of little or no value. But it is neceſ- 
ſary, it has already been ſhewn, that the price of 
cattle ſhould bear a certain proportion to that of 
corn before the greater part of the lands of any 
country can be improved. By allowing to Ameri: 
can cattle, in all ſhapes, dead and alive, a very ex- 
tenſive market, the law endeavours to raiſe the 
value of a commodity of which the high price is 
ſo very eſſential to improvement: The good effects 
of this liberty, however, muſt be ſomewhat di- 
miniſhed by the 4th of George III. e. 15. which 


_ hides and kins "ITS the enumerated com- 
OR 


7 g 
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| modities, and thereby tends to reduce the vie of 


72 


Maas e rt? 


To enen 5 e a> avg power er 
Gone Britain, by the extenſion of the- fiſheries of 
our colonies; is an object which the legiſlature ſeems 
to have had almoſt conſtantly in view: © Thoſe 
fiſheries, upon this account,” have had all the en- 
couragement which freedom can give them, and 
they have flouriſhed accordingly. The New-Eng- 
land fiſhery-in particular was, before the late diſ- 
turbances, one of the moſt important, perhaps, 
in the world. The whale- fiſnery which, not 
withſtanding an extravagant bounty, is in Great 
Britain carried on to ſo little purpoſe, that in the 
opinion of many people (which 1 do not, how- 
ever, pretend to warrant) the whole produce does 
not much exceed the value of the bounties which 
are annually paid for it, is in New England carried 
on without any bounty to a very great extent. 
Fiſh is one of the principal articles with which the 
North Americans trade to e Fortugal and the 
; TO OO Wo, 
Sv was originally an enumerated commodity 
which could be exported- only to Great Britain, 
But in 1931, upon a repreſentation of the ſugar 
planters, - its exportation was permitted to all 
parts of the world. The reſtrictions, however, 
with which this liberty was granted, joined to the 
high price of ſugar in Great Britain, have rendered 
it, in a great meaſure, ineffectual, Great Britain 
and her colonies, ſtill continue to be almoſt the 
ſole market for all the ſugar produced in the Britiſh 


plantations... Their conſumption increaſes ſo faſt 
5 | that, 


= 


that, though in conſequence of the increaſing i im- 
provement of Jamaica as well as of the ceded 


iſlands, the importation of ſugar has increaſed very 


greatly within theſe twenty years, the exportation 
to foreign countries is ſaid to be not much greater 


than before. 


"Rove is a Tory important 1 in * die 
which the Americans, carry on to the coaſt of 


Alftica, from which they bring back Agree: ſlaves 


in return. 
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Ir 1 whole ſurplus produce of W | 


of all forts, in ſalt Proviſions and in fiſn, had 
been put into the enumeration, and thereby forced 
into the market of Great Britain, it would have 
| interfered too much with the produce of the in- 
duſtry of our own people. It was probably not fo 


much from any regard to the intereſt of America, 


as from a jealouſy. of this interference, that thoſe 
important commodities have not only been. kept out 
of the enumeration, , but that the importation into 


Great Britain of all grain, except rice, and of ſalt 


proviſions has, in the ordinary ſtate of the law, 
been e 6 


Tus n . could origi- | 
nally. be exported to all parts of the world. Lum- 


ber and rice, having been once put into the enume- 
ration, when they were afterwards taken out of it, 
were confined, as to the Europ:an- market, to the 
countries that lie ſouth of Cape Finiſterre. By the 
6th of George III. c. 52. all non-enumerated com- 
modities were ſubjected to the like reſtriction. The 


parts of Europe which lie ſouth of Cape Finiſterre, 


arts 
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are not manufacturing countries, and we were leſs 
jealous of the colony ſhips- carrying Honig” from 


5 them . manufactures which png interfere with 


Tur 1 Rc ge are 3 two ts. 


firſt, ſuch as are either the peculiar produce of Ame- | 


rica, or as cannot be produced, or at leaſt are not 
produced in the mother country. Of this kind are 
molaſſes, coffee, cacao- nuts, tobaccb, pimento, 
ginger, Whale fins, raw ſilk, cotton-wool, beaver, 
and other peltry of America, indigo, fuſtick, and 
other dying woods: ſecondly, ſuch as are not the 


peculiar produce of America, but which are and 


may be produced in the mother country, though 
not in ſuch quantities as to ſupply the greater part 
of herdemand, which is principally ſupplied from 
foreign countries. Of this kind are all naval ſtores, 
maſts, yards, and bowſprits, tar, pitch, and tur- 
pentine, pig and bar iron, copper ore, hides and 
ſkins, pot and pearl aſnes. The largeſt importati- 
on of commodities of the firſt kind could not diſ- 
courage the growth or interfere with the ſale of any 
part of the produce of the mother country; By con- 
fiding them to the home market, our merchants, it 
was expected, would not only be enabled to buy 
them cheaper in the plantations, and conſequently 
to ſell them with a better profit at home, but to 
eſtabliſh between the plantations and foreign coun- 
tries an advantageous carrying trade, of which 
Great Britain was neceſſarily to be the centre or em- 
porium, as the Eurapean country into which thoſe 
commodities were firſt to be imported. The im- 
portation of commodities of the ſecond kind might 
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be ſo managed too, it was ſuppoſed; as to inter- 

fere, not with the ſale of thoſe of the ſame kind 

which were produced at home, but with that of 2 
thoſe which were imported from foreign countries; 
becauſe by means of proper duties, they might de 
rendered always ſomewhat dearer than the former, 
and yet a good deal cheaper than the latter. By 
confining ſuch commodities to the home market, 
therefore, it was propoſed to diſcourage the pro- 
duce, not of Great- Britain, but of ſome foreign 
countries with which the balance ef trade was be- 
| lieved to be unfavourable to Great- Britain. 8 


Tur . of exporting from the colonies, 
to any other country but Great-Britain, maſts, _ 
yards, and bowſprits, tar, pitch, and turpentine, 
naturally tended to lower the price of timber in the 
colonies, and conſequently to increaſe the expence 
of clearing their lands, the principal obſtacle to their 
improvement. But about the beginning of the 
preſent century, in 1703, the pitch and tar compa- 
ny of Sweden endeavoured to raiſe the price of 
their commodities to Great Britain, by prohibiting 
their exportation, except in their own ſhips, at 
their own price, and in ſuch quantities as. they 
thought proper. In order to counteract this nota- 
ble piece of mercantile policy, and to render her- 
ſelf as much as poſſible independent, not only of 
Sweden, but of all the other northern Powers, 
Great Britain gave a bounty upon the importation 
of naval ſtores from America, and the effect of 
this bounty was to raiſe the price of timber in Ame - 
rica, much more than the confinement to the home 
market could lower it; and as both regulations 


| were enacted at the ſame time, their joint effect 
; was 
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was rather to encourage than to diſcourage the 
e of landi in n - 


. 


+ 3 # 


Troven. pig 1 has iron too have — pot 
155 among the enumerated commodities, yet, as, When 
imported from America, they are exempted from 


conſiderable duties to which they are ſubject when 


imported from any other country, ihe one part of 

the regulation contributes more to encourage the 

erection of. furnaces in America, than the other to 

diſcourage it. There is no manufacture which occa- 

ſions ſo great a conſumption of wood as a furnace, 

or which can contribute ſo much to the clearing of 
a country overgrown with e 


Tur 3 bf "LI of theſe regulations to 
raiſe the value of timber in America, and, thereby, 


to facilitate the clearing of the land, was neither, 
perhaps, intended nor underſtood by the legiſla- 
ture. Though their beneficial effects, however, 
have been in this reſpect accidental, they have not 
upon that account been leſs real. 


Tur moſt perten freedom of trade is permitted 
between the Britiſh colonies of America and the 
Weſt Indies, both in the enumerated and in the non- 
enumerated commodities. Thoſe colonies are now 
become ſo populous and thriving, that each of them 
finds in ſome of the others a great and extenſive 

market for every part of its produce. All of them 


taken together, they make a great internal market 


— +4 


for the produce of one another. 


Tax liberality of Englund, 9 8 the 
"ade of her colonies has been confined chiefly to 


© 3 "I 8 N 2 . 
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what concerns the market for their produce, either 
in its rude ſtate, or in what may be called the very 
firſt ſtage of manufacture. The more advanced ot 
more refined manufactures even of the colony pro- 
duce, the merchants and manufacturers of Great 
Britain chuſe to, reſerve to themſelves, and have pre- 
vailed upon the legiſlature to prevent their eſtabliſn- 
ment in the colonies, ſometimes by high dates #9 
| ſometimes by Aale prohibitions.” 5 
| fg for 5 Nuſkorado e, from 
the Britiſh plantations, pay upon importation only 
6s. 4d; the hundred weight; white ſugars pay 11. 
18. 1d. ; and refined, either double or ſingle, in 
loaves al. 28. 5d. 35. When thoſe high duties were 
impoſed, Great Britain was the ſole, * and ſhe ſtill 
continues to be the principal market to which the 
ſugars of the Britiſh colonies could be exported. 
They amounted, therefore, to a prohibition,” at 
firſt of claying or refining ſugar for any foreign 
market, and at preſent of claying or refining it for 
the market, which takes off, perhaps, more than 
nine-tenths of the whole produce. The manu- 
facture of claying or refining fugar accordingly, 
though it has flouriſhed in all the ſugar colonies of 
France, has been little cultivated-in any of thoſe of 
England, except for the market of the colonies 
themſelves. . While Grenada was in the hands of 
the French, there was a refinery of ſugar by claying, 
at leaſt, upon almoſt every plantation. Since it fell 
into thoſe of the Engliſh, almoſt all works of 
this kind have been given up, and there are at pre- 
Tent, October 1773, I am aſſured, not above two 
or three remaining in the iſland. At preſent, how- 
rer, by an indulgence of the cuſtom houſe, clayed 
Vor. II. . e 
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or refined ſugar, 17 red wa from bbädes in to aa 
der, is commonly imported a as Muſkovado. hg 5 


Wut x Great Britain encourages in Audits OY 


manufactutes of pig and bar iron, by exempting 
them from duties to which the like commodities are 
ſubje& when imported from any other country, ſhe 
impoſes/an' abſolute prohibition upon the ereCtion of 
ſteel furnaces and flit-mills in any of her American 
' plantations. She will not ſuffer her coloniſts to 
Work in thoſe more refined manufactures even for 
their own conſumption z but inſiſts upon their pur- 
chaſing of her merchants and manufaCturers all 


goods of this kind which they have occaſion for. 


SHE prohibits: the exportation from « one province 


to another by water, and even the carriage by land 


upon horſe· back or in a cart, of hats, of wools 


and woollen goods, of the produce of America; 
a regulation which effectually prevents the eſtabiiſh- 


ment of any manufacture of ſuch commodities for 


diſtant ſale, and confines the induſtry of her co- 


loniſts in this way to ſuch coarſe and houſehold ma- 


nufactures, as a private family commonly makes 
for its own uſe, or for that of one of its neigh- 
bours in the ſame province. 


#43 


Io prohibit a great people, howeyur; from ma k- 


ing all that they can of every part of their 'own pro- 
_ duce, or from employing their ſtock and induſtry 
in the way that they judge moſt advantageous to 
themſelves, is a manifeſt violation of the moſt ſa- 
Cc cred rights of mankind. Unjuſt, however, as ſuch 


prohibitions may be, they have not hitherto. been 
very hurtful to the colonies. Land is ſtill ſo cheap, 


and, conſequently 7 labour ſo dear among them, 


that 


ö 
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moſt all the more refined or more advanced ma- 


nufactures cheaper than they could make them 


for themſelves... Though they had not therefore, 
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that they can import-from the mother country, al- 


been prohibited from eſtabliſhing ſuch manufactures, $ 


yet in their preſent ſtate of improvement, a regard 
to their own intereſt would, probably, have pre- 


vented them from doing ſo. In their preſent ſtate 
of 1 improvement, | thoſe prohibitions, perhaps, with- - 


out cramping their induſtry, or reſtraining it from 
any employment to which it would have gone of 


< 


its own accord, ate only impertinent badges of fla- 


very impoſed upon them, without any ſufficient rea- 


. fon, by che groundleſs jealouſy of the merchants 
and manufacturers of the mother country. In a 
more advanced ſtate they Were be 199 oppieſiv 
and POOR ie | 
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E 1 1 Ka as he confulch to her on 
market ſome of the moſt important productions of 
the colonies, ſo ĩn compenſation ſhe gives to ſome of 
them an advantage in that market; ſometimes by 


impoſing higher duties upon the like productions 


when imported from other countries; and ſometimes 
by giving bounties upon theit ĩmportation from the 


colonies! In the firſt way ſhe gives an advantage in 
the home market to the ſugar, tobacco and iron o 


her own colonies, andi in the ſecond, to their raw 
ſilk, to their hemp and flax, to their indigo, to their 
naval ſtores; and to their building timber. This ſe- 


cond ay of encouraging the colony produce by 


baunties upon importatibn, is, ſo far as I Have been 
able to learn, petuliar to Great Britain. Therfirſt 
is not. Portugal does hot content herſelf with im- 
poling higher duties upon tlie importation of tobateo 
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q country, e den wn under the 
ſevered penalties. + * 
Wirz regard to the nila of goods from 


Europe, England has likewiſe dealt more liberally 


, with her colonies than any other nation, 


Gaar BRITAIx albws A part, almoſt always the 
. half, generally a larger portion, and ſometimes the 


whole of the duty which is paid upon the importa- 
tion of foreign goods, to be drawn back upon their 
exportation to any f oreign country. No independ- 
ent foreign country, it was eaſy to foreſee, would 
receive them if they came to i loaded with the 
heavy duties to which almoſt all foreign goods are 
ſubjected on their importation into Great Britain. 
Unleſs, therefore, ſome part of thoſe duties was 
drawn back upon exportation, there was an end of 
the carrying trade; a trade fo much favoured 4 the 
mercantile ſyſtem. - 


- Ou colonies, - howevet, ate bk no means inde 
5 pendent. foreign countries; and Great Britain hay- 
ing aſſumed to herſelf the excluſive right of ſupply- 
ing them with all goods from Europe, might have 
forced them (in the ſame manner as other countries 
have done their colonies) to receive ſuch goods, load- 


ed with all the ſame duties which they paid in the 
mother country. But, on the contrary, till 


1763s the ſame drawbacks were paid upon the 


exportation of the greater part of foreign goods 
to our colonies as to any independent foreign 


duty called the old ſubſidy ſnould be drawn back 
4 . any goods of the: it conan u ar 


* 


— TCC 


5 country. In 1763, indeed, by the 4th 1 
George Illd, c. 15. this indulgence was a good deal 
abated, and it was enacted, That no part of the 
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manufacture of Europe or the Eaſt e Which 
fſhould be exported from this kingdom to any 
<4 Britiſh colony or plantation in America; wines, 
« white callicoes and muſlins excepted.” Before 
this law, many different ſorts. of foreign goods 
might have been bought cheaper in the plantations 
_ in the nes gente 5 and ſome oy: ſtill. 

+ 8 

wy the Selber pare of the analog concerning 
as colony trade, the merchants who carry it on, 
it muſt be obſerved, have been the principal advi- 
ſers. We muſt not wonder, therefore, if in the 


greater part of them, their intereſt has been more 


conſidered than either that of the colonies or that of 
the mother country. In their excluſive privilege of 
ſupplying the colonies with all'the goods which they 
wanted from Europe, and of purchaſing all ſuch 
parts of their ſurplus produce as could not interfere 
with any of the trades which they themſelves garri- 
ed on at home, the intereſt of the golonies was ſa- 
crificed to the intereſt of thoſo merchants. In al- 
lowing the ſame drawbacks upon the rer exportation 
of the greater part of European and Eaſt - India 
goods to the colonies, as upon their re- exportation 
to any independent country, the intereſt of the 
mother country was ſaprificed to it, even accord- 
ing to the mercantile ideas of that intereſt. It was 
for the intereſt of the merchants to pay as little as 
poſſible for the foreign goods which they ſent to the 
colonies, and, conſequently, to get back as much WE -. 
- poſſible of the. duties which, they adyaneed upon 
their importation into Great Britain. They might 
thereby be enabled to ſell in the colonies, ei ither the 
ſame quantity of goods with a greater profit, or a 
* quantity with the ſame profit, and, conſe- 
. Tf 3 | quently, 
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quently, to gain ſomething, either in the one way 
or the other. It was, likewiſe, for the intereſt of 
the colonies to get all ſuch goods as cheap and in 
as great abundance as poſſible. But this might not 
always be for the intereſt of the mother country. 
She might frequently ſuffer both in her revenue, by 
giving back a great part of the duties which had 
been paid upon the importation of ſuch goods; and 
in her manufactures, by. being underſold in the co- 
lony market, in conſequence of the eaſy terms upon 
which foreign manufactures could be carried thither 
by means of thoſe drawbacks. The progreſs of the 
linen manufacture of Great Britain, it is commonly 
ſaid, has been a good deal retarded by the draw- 
backs upon the xe-exportation of German linen to 
the American WS. 12 


Bor though the policy of Gent Britain with re- 
gard to the trade of her American colonies has been 
dictated by the ſame mercantile ſpirit as that of 
other nations, Kit has, however, upon the whole, 
been leſs illiberal and oppreſſive than that of any of 


Is every thing, except their foreign trade, the 
2 liberty of the Engliſh coloniſts to/ manage their own 
affairs their ge way is Some — It is in ee 


* 


of the routed high of the . * likes 2 | 
ſole right of impoſing taxes for the ſupport of the 
colony government. The authority of this aſſem- 
bly over-awes the executive power, and neither the 
meaneſt nor the moſt obnoxious coloniſt, as long as 


l be obeys the law, has any thing to fear from the 
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reſentment either of the governor or of any 15 
civil or military officer in the province. The colony 
aſſemblies, though like the houſe of commons in 
England, they are not always a very equal repre- 
(Jentation of the people, yet as the executive power 
either has not the means to corrupt them, or, on 
account of the ſupport. which it receives from the 
mother country, is not under the neceſſity of doing 
ſo, they are perhaps i in general more influenced by 
the inclinations of their conſtituents. The councils, 
which, i inthe colony legiſlatures, correſpond to the : 
Houle of Lords in Great Britain, are not compoſed 
of an hereditary nobility. In ſome of the colonies, 
as in three of the governments of New England, 
thoſe councils are not appointed by the king, but 
choſen by the repreſentatives of the people. In 
none of the Engliſh colonies is there any hereditary * 
nobility. In all of them, indeed, as in all other 
free countries, the deſcendant of an old colony fa- 
mily ; is more reſpected than an upſtart of equal 
merit and fortune: but he is only more reſpected, 
and he has no privileges by which he can be trou- 
bleſome to his neighbours. Before the commence- 
ment of the preſent diſturbances, the colony aſſem- 
blies had not only the legiſlative, but a part of the 
executive power. In Connecticut and Rhode 
iſland, they elected the governor. In the other co- 
lonies they appointed the revenue officers who col- 
lected the taxes impoſed by thoſe reſpective aſſem · 
blies, to whom thoſe, officers were immediately re- 
ſponſible. There is more equality, therefore, among 
the Engliſh coloniſts than among the inhabitants of 
the mother country. "Their manners are more re- 
p publican, 300 x | their governments, . of three 
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of the provinces of New England i in particular, have 
hitherto been more republican too, 


Tur abſolute governments of Spain, Portugal, 
and France, on the contrary, take place in their 
colonies; and the diſcretionary powers which ſuch 
governments commonly delegate to all their inferior 
| rally exerciſed there wah more than ordinary vio- 
lence. Under all abſolute governments there is 
more liberty in the capital than in any other part of 
the country, The ſovereign hiraſelf can never 
have either intereſt or inclination to pervert the order 
of juſtice, or to oppreſs the great body of the peo- 
ple. In the capital his preſence over-awes more or 
leſs all his inferior officers, who. in the remoter pro- 
vinces, from whence the complaints of the people 
are leſs likely to reach him, can exerciſe their tyran- 
ny with much more ſafety, But the European co- 
lonies in America are more remote than the moſt 
diſtant provinces of. the greateſt empires which had 
ever been known before. The government of the 
Engliſh colonies 1s perhaps the only one which, ſince 
the. world began, could give perfect fecurity to the 
inhabitants of ſo very diſtant a province, The 
adminiſtration of the French colonies, however, 
has always been conducted with more gentleneſs 
and moderation than that of the Spanjſh and Por- 
tugueze, This ſuperjority of conduct is ſuitable 
both to the character of the French nation, and 
to what forms the character of every nation, the 
nature of their government, which though arbi- 
trary and violent in compariſan with that of - Great 
Britain, is legal and free in campariſon with thoſe 
of Spain and Portugal. | 
IT 
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Ir is in the progreſs of the North American colo- 
nes, however, that the ſuperiority of the Engliſh 
policy chiefly appears. The progreſs of the ſugar 
colonies of France has been atleaſt equal, perhaps 
ſuperior, to that of the greater part of thoſe of Eng- 
land; and yet the ſugar colonies of England enjoy 
a free government nearly of the ſame kind with that 
which takes place in her colonies of North America. 
But the ſugar colonies of France are not diſcourag- 
ed, like thoſe of England, from refining their own 
ſugar; and, what is of ſtill greater importance, 
the genius of their government naturally intro- | 
duces a better management of their negro ſlaves. 


-- In all European colonies the culture of the ſugar 
cane is carried on by negro ſlaves: The conſtituti- 
on of thoſe who have been born in the temperate 
climate of Europe could not, it is ſuppoſed, ſup- 
port the labour of digging the ground under the 
burning ſun of the Weſt Indies; and the culture 
of the ſugar cane, as it is managed at preſent, is 
all hand labour, though, in the opinion of many, 
the drill plough might be introduced into it with 
great advantage. But, as the profit and ſueceſs of 
the cultivation which is carried: on by means of cat- 
tle, depend very much upon the good management 
of thoſe cattle; ſo the profit and ſucceſs of that 
- which is carried on by ſlaves, muſt depend equally 
upon the good management of thoſe ſlaves; and 
in the good management of their ſlaves the French 
Planters, I think it is generally allowed, are ſu- 
perior to the Engliſh. - The law, ſo, far as it gives 
ſome weak protection to the ſlave againſt the yio- 
lence of his maſter, 1s likely to be better executed 


in a colony where the government is in a great 
| meaſurg 
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meaſure, arbitrary, than in one where it is altoge- 
ther free. In every country where the unfortunate 
law of ſlavery is eſtabliſned, the magiſtrate, when 
he protects the ſlave, intermeddles in ſome meaſure 
in the management of the private property of the 
maſter; and, in a free country, where the maſter 


zs pethaps either a member of the colony aſſembly, 


or an elector of ſuch a member, he dare not do 
* but with the greateſt caution and circumſpec- 
tion. The reſpect which he is obliged to pay to the 
| * e renders it more difficult for him to protect 
the flave. But in a country where the govern- 
ment is in a great meaſure arbitrary, where it is 
uſual for the magiſtrate to intermeddle even in the 
management of the private property of individuals, 
and to ſend them, perhaps, a lettre de cachet if 
they do not manage it according to his liking, it is 
much eaſier for him to give ſome protection to the 
ſlave; and common humanity naturally diſpoſes 
him to do ſo. The protection of the magiſtrate 
renders the ſlave leſs contemptible in the eyes of his 
maſter, who is thereby induced to conſider him 
with more regard, and to treat him with more 
gentleneſs. Gentle uſage renders the ſlave not only 
more faithful, but more intelligent, and therefore, 
upon a double account, more uſeful. He ap- 
proaches more to the condition of a free ſervant, 
and may poſſeſs ſome degree of integrity and at- 
tachment to his maſteris intereſt, virtues which fre- 
quently belong to free ſervants, but which never 
dan belong to a ſlave, who is treated as ſlaves com- 
Nr are in * where wy met is e 
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Tua the condition of a ſlave is better under an 
arbitrary than under a free government, is I be- 
lieve, ſupported by the hiſtory of all ages and na- 
tions. In the Roman hiſtory, the firſt time we read 
of the magiſtrate interpoſing to protect the ſlave 
from the violence of his maſter, is under me em- 
perors. When Vedius Pollio, in the preſence of 
Auguſtus, ordered one of his ſlaves, who had com- 
mitted a ſlight fault, to be cut into pieces and 
thrown into his fiſh pond in order to feed his fiſhes, 
the emperor commanded him, with indignation, to 
emancipate immediately, not. only that ſlave, but 
all the others that belonged to him. Under the re- 
publick no magiſtrate could have had authority 
enough to protect the flave, much leſs to puniſh the 
maſter, | 


"Tas ftock, it is to be obſerved, which hes im- 
proved the ſugar colonies of France, particularly | 
the great colony of St. Domingo, has been raiſed 
almoſt entirely from the gradual improvement and 
cultivation of thoſe colonies., It has been almoſt 
altogether the produce of the ſoil and induſtry of 
the coloniſts, or, what comes to the ſame thing. 
the price of that produce gradually accumulated by 
good management, and employed in raiſing a ſtill 
greater produce. But the ſtock which has improv- 
ed and cultivated the ſugar colonies of England has, 
.A great part of it, been ſent out from England, and 
has by no means been altogether the produce. of 
the ſoil and ipduſtry of the coloniſts. . The proſpe- 
rity of the Engliſh ſugar colonies has been, in a 
great meaſure, owing to the great riches of Eng- 
land, of which a part has overflowed, if one may 

ſay ſo, pon thoſe colonies, But! the proſperity * 
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the ſugar colonies of France has been entirely ow- 

ing to the good conduct of the coloniſts, which 
muſt therefore have had ſome ſuperiority over that 
of the Engliſh ; and this ſuperiority has been re- 
marked in nothing fo much as in the ahi ng —_—_ | 
ment of their — | 


Sobel ide bet the end outing of the po- 
licy of the different European nations With 3 7 1 
to 180 colonies. | | 


T policy of Rampe, therefore, has very little 
to boaſt of, either in the original eſtabliſhment, or 
in the war; xa proſperity of the "colonies f 
America, | þ 


Fol. Ly and injuſtice ſeem to have been the prin- 
ciples which' prefided over and directed the firſt 
project of eſtabliſhing thoſe colonies ; the folly 
of hunting after gold and ſilver mines, and the in- 

juſtice of coveting the poſfeſſion of a country 
Whoſe harmleſs natives, far from having ever in- 
jured the people of Europe, had received the firſt 
adventurers with every 1 mark of kindnefs and hoſ- 


| pitality. 


Tu adventurers, lived; who formed fome of 
b the later eſtabliſhments, Joined, to the chimerical 
7 project of finding gold and filver mines, other mo- 
tives more reaſonable and more laudable ; but even 
theſe motives do you * honour to the ny” of 


g Europe. 


Tur Engliſh puritans, beibsc gtd at ome! fled 


for — to America, and eſtabliſned there the 
four 
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| four governments of New England. The Engliſh 
catholicks, treated with equal injuſtice, eſtabliſhed 
that of Maryland; the Quakers, that of Pennſylva- 
nia. The Portugueze Jews, perſecuted by the in- 
quiſition, ſtript of theit fortunes, and baniſhed. to 
Brazil, introduced, by their example, ſome ſort of 
order and induſtry among the tranſported felons and 
ſtrumpets, by whom that colony was originally peo- 
pled, and taught them the culture oſ the ſugar 
cane. Upon ail theſe different occaſions it was, not 
the wiſdom and policy, but the diſorder and injuſ- 
tice of the European governments, which led 
| and cultivated. America. | 


In fernt ſome of the moſt} important of 
theſe eſtabliſhments, the different governments of 
Europe had as little merit as in projecting them. 
The conqueſt of Mexico was the project, not of 
the council of Spain, but of a governor of Cuba; 
and it was effectuated by the ſpirit of the bold ad- 
venturer to whom it was entruſted, in ſpite of every 
thing which that governor, who ſoon repented of 
having truſted ſuch a perſon, could do to thwart it. 
The conquerors of Chili and Peru, and of almoſt 
all the other Spaniſh ſettlements: upon the continent 
of America, carried out with them no other pub- 
lick encouragement; but a general permiſſion. to 
make ſettlements and conqueſts in the name of the 
king of Spain. Thoſe adventures were all at the 
private riſk and expence of the adventurers. The 
government of Spain contributed ſcarce any thing 
to any of them. That of England contributed as 
little towards effectuating the eſtabliſhment of ſome 


of its moſt important colonies in North America. 
Wren 
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Wut x thoſe eſtabliſtiments were effectuated, and 


had become ſo conſiderable as to attract the atten- 
tion of the mother country, the firſt regulations 
which ſhe made with regard to them had always 


in view to ſecure to herſelf the monopoly of their 


commerce; to confine their market, and to enlarge 


her on at their expence, and, conſequently, ra- 


ther to damp and diſcourage, than to quicken and 
forward the courſe of their proſperity. In the dif- 
ferent ways in which this monopoly has been exer- 
ciſed, conſiſts one of the moſt eſſential differences 
in the policy of the different European nations with 


regard to their colonies. The beſt of them all, that 


of England, is only ſomewhat leſs liberal and op- 
err an that of Or of the reſt. 


Is Re way; herefote, has the oben of n 
contributed either to the firſt eſtabliſhment, or to 
the preſent grandeur of the colonies of America? 
In one way, and in one way only, it has contribut- 
ed a good deal. Magna virim Mater It bred and 
formed the men who were capable of atchieving 
ſuch great actions, and of laying the foundation of 
ſo great an empire; and there is no other quarter 


of the world of which the policy i is capable of form- 


ing, or has ever actually and in fact formed ſuch 
men. The colonies owe to the policy of Europe 
the education and great views of their active and en- 
terprizing founders; and ſome of the greateſt and 
molt important of them, owe to it ſcarce any thing 
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of the | Adore which Ver has Stet — 
the Diſcovery of America, and from that of a- Paſ- 
Sage to wy wr Indies by the' Cape 4 Good * 


\U 0 H are thi advantages which the n of 
America have derived from the policy of Eu- 
e 4 07 Ba en 2d ringe St 

Wu r are thoſe which Europe has derived from 
the diſcovery and colonization of America? 


Taos advantages may be divided, firſt into the 
general advantages which Europe, conlidered as 
one great country, has derived from thoſe great 
events; and, ſecondly, into the particular advan- 
tages which each colonizing country has derived 
from the colonies which particularly belong to it, 
in conſequence of the authority or dominion which 
it exerciſes over them. 


Tus general advantages which PTY conf dered 
as one great country, has derived from the diſcove- 
ry and colonization of America, conſiſt, firſt, in the 
increaſe of its enjoyments; : and, ſecondly, 1 in dhe 
angmentanyon of its induſtry. wah 


Tur ſurplus reduce of Ning iss Art 1 
3 furniſhes the inhabitants of this great con- 
tinent with a variety of commodities which they 
could not otherwiſe have poſſeſſed, ſome for conve- 
niency and uſe,” ſome for pleaſure, and ſome for 


ornament,” and thereby e6ntri butes to increaſe their 


enjoyments. 5 
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Tux diſcovery and colonization of America, it 
will readily be allowed, have contributed to aug- 
ment the induſtry, firſt, of all the countries which 
trade to it directly; ſuch as Spain, Portugal, France, 
and England; and, ſecondly, of all thoſe which, 
without trading to ĩt directly, ſend through the me- 
dium of other countries, goods to it of their own 
produce; ſuch as Auſtrian Flanders, and ſome pro- 
vinces of Germany, which, through the medium 
of the countries before mentioned, ſend to it a con- 
derable quantity of linen and other goods. All ſuch 
countries have evidently gained a more extenſive 
market for their ſurplus produce, and muſt conſe- 
0 have been encouraged to increaſe 1 its quan- 


tity. 


Bur, that thoſe great events ſhould likewiſe live 
contributed to encourage the induſtry-of countries, 
ſuch as Hungary and Poland, which may never, 
perhaps, have ſent a ſingle commodity of their own 
produce to America, is not, perhaps, altogether ſo 
evident. That thoſe events have done ſo, however, 
cannot be doubted. Some part of the produce of 
America is conſumed in Hungary and Poland, and 
there is ſome demand there for the ſugar, chocolate, 
and tobacco, of that new quarter of the world. 
But thoſe commodities muſt be purchaſed with ſome- 
thing which is either the produce of the induſtry 
of Hungary and Poland, or with ſomething which 
had been purchaſed with ſome part of that produce. 
Thoſe commodities of America are new values, new 
equivalents, introduced into Hungary and Poland, 

to be exchanged there for the ſurplus produce of 


_ . thoſe countries. By being carried. thither SORE cre- 
ate 


7 
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ate a new and more extenſive market for that ſur- 
plus produce. They raiſe its value, and thereby 
contribute to encourage its increaſe. Thaugh no 
part of it may ever be catried to America, it may 
be carried to other countries Whieh purchaſe it with 
a part of their ſhare of the ſurplus produce of Ame- 
rica; and it may find a market by means of the 
circulation of that trade which was originally put 
into motion A the: furplus produce of America io 


Tuosk great events may even have dend 
to increaſe the enjoyments, and to augment the in- 
duſtry of countries which, not only never ſent any 
commodities to America, but never received any 
from it? Even ſuch countries may have received a 
greater abundance of other commodities from coun- 
tries of . which the ſurplus produce had been aug- 
mented by means of the American trade. This 
greater abundance, as it muſt neceſſarily have increa(- 
ed their enjoyments, ſo it muſt likewiſe have aug- 
mented their induſtry. A greater number of new 
equivalents of ſome kindor other muſt have been pre 
ſented to them to be exchanged for the ſurplus pro- 
duce of that induſtry. A more extenſive market 
muſt have been created for that ſurplus produce, ſo 
as to raiſe its value, and thereby encourage its in- 
creaſe. The maſs of commodities annually thrown 
into the great circle of European commerce, and 
by its various revolutions annually diſtributed among 
all the different nations comprehended within it, 
muſt have been augmented by the whole Turplus 
produce of America, A greater ſhare” of this 
greater mals, therefore, E likely to have fallen to 
each of thoſe nations, to have increaſed” their en- 
joyments, and augmented their induſtry, 

Vor. II. N G g Tur 
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Tur W trade of tha mother countries 
8 to diminiſn, or at leaſt, to keep down be- 
low: what they would otherwife riſe to, both the 
enjoyments and induſtry « of all thoſe nations in gene> 
ral, and of the American eolonies in particular. 
It is a dead weight upon the action of one of the 
great ſprings which puts into motion a great part 
of the buſineſs of mankind. By rendering the co- 


lony produce dearer in all other countries it leſſens 


Its conſumption, and thereby cramps the induſtry 
of the colonies, and both the enjoyments and the 


| induſtry of all other countries, which both enjoy 


leſs when they pay. more for what they enjoy, and 
produce leſs when they get leſs for what they pro- 
duce. By rendering the produce of all other coun- 
tries dearer in the colonies, ' it cramps, in the fame 
manner, the induſtry of all other countries, and 


both the enjoyments and the induſtry of the colo- 


nies. It is a clog which, for the ſuppoſed benefit 
of ſome particular countries, embarraſſes the plea- 
ſures, and encumbers the induſtry of all other 


countries; but of the. colonies more than of any 


other. It not only excludes, as much as poſſible, all 


other countries from one particular market; but it 


confines, as much as poſſible, the colonies to one 
particular market: and the difference is very great 


between being excluded from one particular mar- 


ket, when all others are open, and being confined 
to one particular market, when all others are ſhut 
up · The ſurplus produce of the colonies, however, 


is the original ſource of all that increaſe of en joy- 


ments and induſtry which Europe derives from the 


diſcovery and colonization of America; and the 


excluſive trade of the mother countries tends to 
age” render 
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** this ſource much 1 Wp, than it he | 
wiſe would . „ Cy 
TRE ee which each colonizing 
2 derives from the colonies which particular- 
ly belong to it, are of two different kinds.; fuſt, 
thoſe common adyantages which every empire de- 
rives from the provinces ſubject to its dominion; 
and, ſecondly, thoſe peculiar advantages which are 
ſuppoſed to reſult from provinces of ſo very 1 
a nature as the ene colonies of f America. , 
, 1 25115 5 


eee 


23 — the provinces, ON to its Oe 
conſiſt, firſt, in the military force which they . 
for its defence; and ſecondly, in the revenue which 
they furniſh for-the ſupport of its civil government. 
The Roman colonies furniſhed occaſionally both the 
one and the other. The Greek colonies, ſometimes, 
furniſhed a military force; but ſeldom any revenue. 
They ſeldom acknowledged themſelves ſubject. to 
the dominion of the mother city. They were ge- 
_nerally her allies in war, but very ſeldom her ſub- 
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Tun * * of Yan 14 W 
yet furniſhed any military force for the defence of 
the mother country. Their military force has ne- 
ver yet been ſufficient for their own defence; and in 
the different wars in which the mother countries 
have been engaged, the defence of their colonies 
has generally occaſioned a very conſiderable diſtrac · 
tion of the military force of thoſe countries. In 
this reſpect; «therefore, . all the European colonies 
bare, e exception, been 4 cauſe rather of 
. Gg 2 weak- 
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weakneſs than öf firength v0 their x ſpec 
ther countries. eds. 


Tur cloud of Spain and Portagal ly tive 
1 5 any revenue towards the defence of the 
mother- country, or the fupport of her civil govern- 
ment. The taxes which have been Tevied upon 
thoſe of other European nations, upon thoſe of Eng- 
land in particular, have ſeldom been ecqual wr the 
expence laid out upon them in time of peace, and 
never fufficient to defray that which they — 
in time of war. Such colonies, therefore, have 
been a ſource bf expence and not of reveue\to 
their reſpetive mother countries. | 


Tur advantages of uch colonies to their T 
a mother countries, conſiſt altogether in thoſe pe- 
culiar advantages which are ſuppoſed to reſult from 
' provinces of fo very peculiar a nature as the European 
colonies of America ; and the exclufive trade, it is 
acknowledged, is the fole fource on all Hoke Tera 
| TW » no 


I bee of thin den wat; all that 
part of the ſurplus produce of the. Engliſh colonies, 
for example, which conſiſts in what are called enu- 
merated commodities, can be ſent to no other coun- 
try but England. Other countries muſt afterwards 
buy it of her. It muſt be cheaper therefore in 
England than it can be in any other country, and 
muſt contribute more to increaſe the emoyments of 
England, than thoſe of any other country. It muſt 
likewiſe contribute more to encourage her induſtry. 
For all thoſe parts of her own ſurplus produce which 
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dities, Me muſt get a better price. than any other 
country can get for the like parts of theira wh en 
ma exchange e Ox the fame ange . 
purchaſe. greater quantity of the ſugar and. A 
co of her own colonies, than the like manufactur 
of other countries can purchaſe of that ſugar al 
tobacco. So far, therefore, as the manufaQures of 
England and thoſe other countries: are both to be 
exchanged for the fugar and tobaccoof the Engliſh 
colonies, this ſuperioxity af price gives an encou- 
ragement to the former, beyond what the latter can 
in theſe circumſtances enjoy, The excluſiye 7 
of the colonies, therefore, as it diminiſhes, ar, at 
leaſt, keeps down below what they. would otherwiſe 
riſe to, both the enjoyments and the induſtry, of the 
tries which do not poſſeſs it; ſo it gives an. ev1- 
dent advantage to the countries hich en it 
orer thoſe other — e kg asd 


Tus advantage, pe Al, po k 
found to be rather what may be called a relative 
than an abſolute advantage; and to give a ſuperio- 
rity to the country which enjoys it, rather hy depreſs 
| ſing the induſtry and produce of other countries, 
than by raiſing [thoſe of that particular cquntry 
above what they rn want 1 een 
of a nen 


Tus aint of. Maid tk Singin | 
ample, by means of the monopoly which . 
enjoys of it, certainly comes cheaper to E d 
than it can do to France, to Whom h com: 
monly ſells a conſiderable part of it. But bad 
N and all other European countries been, 10 
1 G g 3 MY 
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all times, allowed a! free trade to Maryland and 
Virginia, the tobacco of | thoſe colonies might, by 
this time, have come cheaper than it actually does, 
not only to all thoſe other countries, but likewiſe to 
England. The produce of tobacco, in conſe- 
Juence of a market ſo much more extenſive than 
any which it has hitherto enjoyed, might, and pro- 
bably would, by this time, have been ſo much in- 
creafed as to reduce the profits of a tobacco plan- 
ration to their natural level with thoſe of a corn plan- 
tation, which, it is ſuppoſed, they are ſtill ſome- 
what above. The price of tobacco might, and 
probably would; by this time, have fallen ſome- 
what lower than it is at preſent. ' An equal quan- 
tity of the commodities either of England, or of 
thoſe other countries, might have purchaſed in Ma- 
ryland and Virginia a greater quantity of tobacco 
than it can do at prefent; and, con ſequently, have 
been ſold there for ſo much a better price. So far 
as that weed, therefore, can, by its cheapneſs and 
abundance, increaſe the enjoy ments or augment the 
induſtry either of England or of any other country, 
it would, probably, in the caſe of a free trade, have 
produced both theſe effects in ſomewhat a greater 
degree than it can do at preſent: "England, indeed, 
would not in this caſe have had any advantage over 
other countries. She might have bought the tobac- 
co of her colonies ſomewhat cheaper, and, conſe- 
_ quently, have ſold ſome of her own commodities 
ſomewhat dearer than ſhe actually does. But ſhe 
could neither have bought the one cheaper nor ſold 
the other dearer than any other country might have 
done. She might, perhaps, have gained an abſo- 
| hate, but ſhe + jects) yh loſt a relative 
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1s order; however, to obtain this ee adyan- 
tage in the colony trade, in order to execute the in- 
vidious and malignant project ol excluding as much 
as poſſible. other nations from any ſhare in it, England, 
there are very probable reaſons for believing, has 
not only ſacrificed a part of the abſolute advantage 
which ſhe, as well as every other nation, might have 
derived from that trade, but has ſubje ted herſelf 
both to an abſolute and to a relative diſadvantage in 
almoſt every other branch of trade. 18 2871 out; 


Wren, by the act of navigation, England aſ- 
ſumed to herſelf the monopoly of the colony trade, 
the foreign capitals which had before been e 
in it were neceſſarily withdrawn from it. The 
Engliſh capital, which had before carried on but a 
part of it, was now to carry on the whole. The 
capital which had before ſupplied the colonies with 
but a part of the goods which they wanted from Eu- 
rope, was now all that was employed to ſupply them 
with the whole. But it couldnot ſupply them with the 
whole, and the goods with which it did ſupply 
them were neceſſarily ſold very dear. The capi- 
tal which had before bought but a part of the ſurplus 
produce of the colonies, was now all that was em- 
ployed to buy the whole. But it could not buy the 
whole at any thing near the old price, and, there- 
fore, whatever it did buy it neceſſarily bought very 
cheap. But in an employment of capital in which 
the merchant ſold very dear and bought very cheap, 
the profit muſt have been very great, and much 
above the ordinary level of profit in other branches 
of trade. This ſuperiority of profit in the colony 
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of trade a part of the capital which had before been 
employed i in them. But this revulſion of capital, 
as it muſt have gradually i aſed the competition 
of capitals in the colony trade, ſo it muſt have gra- 
dually diminiſhed that competition in all thoſe other 
branches of trade; as it muſt have gradually lower- 


ed the profits of the one, ſo if muſt have gradually raiſ- 


ed thoſe of the other, till the profits of all came to a 
new level, different from and ſomewhat _ 


than thatat which they had been before. 


Tunis double effect, of drawing capital from all 
other trades, and of raiſing the rate of profit ſome- 


vat higher than it otherwiſe would have been in all 


trades, was not only produced. by this monopoly 
upon its firſt eſtabliſhment, but has continued to 
be produced by it ever fince. | T 


Prasr, this monopoly has = FO" 
975 ital from all other trades t to be « crploy- 
edi in = the colonies. 


Trovdn the wealth of Great Brita hks wenka 


very much ſince the eſtabliſnment of the act of na- 


vigation, it certainly has not inereaſed in the ſame 
proportion as that of the colonies, But the foreign 
trade of Every country naturally increaſes in propor- 
tion to its wealth, its ſurplus produce in propor- 
tion to its whole produce; and Great Britain 
having engroſſed to herſelf almoſt the whole of what 
may be called the foreign trade of the colonies, and 


her capital not having increaſed in the ſame propor- 


tion as the extent of that trade, ſſie cduld fivt carry 
it on without continually withdtuwith from other 
branches of trade ſome part of the eapitdl which hid 
before been employed in them, as well as with- 
holding from them a. great deal more which would 

other- 
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otherwiſe have Sone to them. Since the eftabliſh- 
ment of the act of navigation, accordingly, the cor 
lony trade has been continually increaſing, 
while many other branches of foreign trade, parti- 
cularly of that to other parts of Europe, have been 
continnally 1 2 1 Our manufactures for fo- : 
reign fale, inſtead o being ſuifed, as before the 
act of navigation, to the neighbouring market of 

Europe, or to the more diſtant one of the couns 
tries which lie round the Mediterranean ſea, have, 
the greater part of them, been accommodated ta 

the ſtill more diſtant one of the colonies, to the 
market in which they have the monopoly, rather 
than to that in which they have many competitors. 
The. cauſes of decay in other branches of foreign 
trade, which, by Sir Matthew Decker and other 
writers, have been ſought for in the exceſs and im- 
proper mode of taxation, in the high price of labour, 
in the increaſe of luxury, &c. may all be found in 
the over- growth of the colony trade. The mer- 
cantile capital of Great Britain, though very great, 
yet not being infinite; and though greatly Increaf- 
ed fince the act of navigation, yet not hems in · 
creaſed. in the ſame proportion as the colony trade, | 
that trade could not poſſibly be carried on without 
withdrawing ſome of that capital from other bran- 
ches of trade, nor conſequently without bares de · 
cay of thoſe other hranches, Sang Pian t boron 


FEN p, it muſt be ebithyta:" was a great trad- 
ing country, her mercantile capital was very great and 
likely to become ſtill greater and gi: eater every da 
not only before the act of navigation had eltabliſh- 
ed the monopoly of the colony trade, but before 
that trade was very confiderable. In the Putch war, 
during the government of Cromwel, her navy was 

ſuperior | 
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ſaperior to that .of Holland ; and in that which 


broke out in the beginning of the reign of Charles 
II. it was at leaſt equal, perhaps ſuperior, to the 


united navies of France and Holland. Its ſuperio- 
rity, perhaps, would ſcarce appear greater in the 
preſent times; at leaſt if the Dutch navy was to 


bear the ſame proportion to the Dutch commerce 


now which it did then. But this great naval . 
power could not, in either of thoſe wars, be owing 


to the act of navigation. During the firſt of them 


the plan of that act had been but Juſt formed; and 


though before the breaking out of the ſecond. it 


kad been fully enacted by legal authority.; yet no 
part of it could have had time to produce any con- 


ſiderable effect, and leaſt of all that part which 


Eſtabliſhed the excluſive trade to the colonies. Both 

the colonies and their trade were inconſiderable then 
in compariſon of what they are now. The iſland 
of Jamaica was an unwholeſome deſart, little inha- 
bited and leſs cultivated. New York and New 


Jerſey were in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch : the half 


of St. Chriſtopher's in that of the French. The 
ifland of Antigua, the two Carolinas, Pennſylvania, 
Georgia, and Nova'Scotia, were not planted. | Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and New England were planted ; 

and though they were very thriving colonies, yet 
there was not, perhaps, at that time either in Europe 


or America a ſingle perſon who foreſaw or even ſuſ⸗ 


pected the rapid progreſs which they have ſince 
made in wealth, population and improvement. 
The ifland of Barbadoes, in ſhort, was the only 
Britiſh colony of any conſequence of which the con- 
dition at that time bore any reſemblance to what it 


is at preſent. The trade of the colonies, of which 
England, N 45 ſome time after the act of navi- 
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gation, enjoyed but a part (for the act of navigation 
was not very ſtrictly executed till ſeveral years after 
it was enacted) could not at that time be the cauſe 
of the great trade of England, nor of the great 
naval power which was ſupported by that trade. 

The trade which at that time ſupported that great 
naval power was the trade ot Europe, and of the 
countries which lie round the Mediterranean ſea. 
But the ſhare which Great Britain at preſent enjoys 
of that trade could not ſupport any ſuch great na- 
val power. Had the growing trade of the colonies 
been left free to all nations, whatever ſhare of it 
might have fallen to Great Britain, and a very con- 
ſiderable ſhare would probably haye fallen to her, 
mult have been all an addition to this great trade of 
which ſhe was before in poſſeſſion. In conſequence 
of the monopoly, the-increaſe of the colony trade 
has not ſo much occaſioned an addition to the trade 
which Great Britain had 8 8 as a n chan ge 
= its direcion. 


> ini; this 3 bag air = bop contri: | 
buted to keep up the rate of profit in all the differ- 
ent branches of Britiſh trade higher than it naturally 
would have been, had all nations dern, e a 
Tres trade to joe Britiſh cc 11 


K * PER Fe of the 3 0 asit 3 
Fe towards that trade a greater proportion of the 
capital of Great Britain than what would have gone 
to it of its own accord; fo by the expulſion of all fo- 
reign capitals it neceſſarily reduced the whole quan- 
tity. of capital employed in that trade below what it 
naturally would have been in the caſe of a free trade. 
An by leſſening the competition of capitals in that 
branch _ 


branch of trade, it neceſſarily raiſed the rate of the 
profit in that branch. By lefſening too the competiti- 
on of Britiſh capitals in all other branches of trade, it 
neceſſarily raiſed the rate of Britiſn profit, in all thoſe 
other branches. Whatever may have been, at any par- 
ticular period, ſinee the eſtabliſhment of the act of 
navigation, the ſtate or extent of the mereantile ca- 
pital of Great Britain, the monopoly of the colony 
trade muſt, during the eontinnance of that Nate, 

have raiſed the ordinary rate of Britiſh profit higher 
than it otherwife would have been both in that and 
in all the other branches of Britiſh trade. If, fince the 
eſtabliſhment of the act of navigation, the ordinary 
rate of Britiſh profit has fallen conſiderably, as it 
certainly has, it muſt have fallen till lower, had 
| not the ons. eſta iſhed by _ ark NOI 


pr uener ales bh wks county: 1 Nes 
N rate of profit higher than it otherwife would be, ne- 
_ ceflarily ſubjects that country both to an abſolute 

and to a relative diſadvantage in deeper = 
trade of which the has not the err 


Ir ſibjeNs her to ati abſolute Aged: be⸗ 
cauſe in ſuch branches of trade her merchants can- 
not get this greater profit, without ſelling dearer 
than they otherwiſe would do both the goods of 
foreign countries, which they import into their own, 
and the goods of their own country, which they ex- 
port to foreign countries. Their own country muſt 
both buy dearer and ſell dearer; muſt both buy 
leſs and ſell leſs; muſt both enjoy leſs e 
ys eee 22 
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Gude in fach 1 Wan of trade it fine" oihie" coun- 
tries which are not ſubje to the ſame abſolute diſ- 
— either more above her or ee ter 
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to what ſhe enjoys n@ e their 


ſuperiority greater or their inferiority leſs than it 
otherwiſe would be. By raiſing the price of her pro- 


duce above what it otherwiſe would be, it enables 
the merchants of other countries to underſell her in 


foreign markets, and thereby to juſtle her out of al- 
moſt all thoſe branches of trade, of Mere e e ha 


not the monopoly. 


Ovs, merchants frequently complain * the high 
wages of Britiſh labour as the cauſe of their manu- 
factures being underſold in foreign warkets; bur 
they are ſilent about the high profits of ſtock. 
They complain of the extravagant gain of other 
people; but they ſay nothing of their own. The 
high profits of ;Britiſh ſtock, however, may contri- 
bute towards raiſing the price of Britiſh .manufac- 
tures in many caſes as much, and in ſome perhaps 


more than the high wages of Britiſh labour. 


Tr is ih this manner that the capital of Great Bri- 
tain, one may juſtly ſay, has partly been drawn 
and partly been driven from the gr ater part of the 


different branches of trade of which ſhe has not 


the monopoly; from the trade- of Europe in par- 
ticular, and from that of the countries Which lie 
round the Mediterranean ſea. 


Tr has partly been two brd thats bratiches of 
trade ; by the attraction of ſuperior profit in the 


colony 


. 
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colony trade in conſequence of the continual increaſe 
of chat trade, and of the continual inſufficiency of 
te capital which has mania} it 9 e to carry 
ee, pride: Bris nb k 
tt has: Dy - Rok, from them; 1 the ad- 
1 vantage which the high rate of profit, eſtabliſhed 
in Great Britain, gives to other countries, in all the 
different branches of trade of which e Bain 
r. not the monopoly. 


As the monopoly of. the 4 wo has drawn | 
from, thoſe: other branches a part of the Britiſh 
capital which would otherwiſe have been employed 
in them, ſo it has forced into them many foreign 
capitals which would never have gone to them, had 
they not been expelled from the colony trade. In 
thoſe other branches of trade it has diminiſhed the 
competition of Britiſh capitals, and' thereby raiſed 
the rate of Britiſh profit higher than it ' otherwiſe 


would have been. On the contrary, it has increaſ- 


ed the competition of foreign capitals, and thereby 
ſunk the rate of foreign profit lower than it other- 
wiſe would have been. Both in the one way and 
in the other it muſt evidently have ſubjected Great 
Britain to a relative IR in all thoſe other 
branches of trade. i ge es gg 
Tux colony trade, however, it may aa be 
| aid, is more advantageous to Great Britain than 
any other ; and the monopoly, by forcing into that 
trade a greater proportion of the capital of Great 
Britain than what would otherwiſe have gone to it, 
has turned that capital into an employment more 
| advantageous to the country than, any other which 
it could * found. | * "TRA 
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Tux moſt advantageous employment of any 

capital to the country to which it belongs, is that 
which maintains there the greateſt quantity of pro- 
ductive labour, and increaſes the moſt the annual 
produce of the land and labour of that country. 
But the quantity of productive labour which any 
capital employed in the foreign trade of conſumpti- 
on can maintain is exactly in proportion, it has been 
ſhewn in the ſecond: book, to the frequency: of its 
returns. A capital of a thouſand pounds, for ex- 
ample, employed in a foreign trade of conſump- 
tion, of which the returns are made regularly once 
in the year, can keep in conſtant employment in 
the country to which it belongs a quantity of 
productive labour equal to what a thouſand pounds 
can maintain there for a year. If the returns are 
made twice or thrice in the year it can keep in con- 
ſtant employment a quantity of productive labour 
equal to what two or three thouſand pounds can 
maintain there for a year. A foreign trade of 


conuſumption carried on with a neighbouring coun- 


try is upon this account in general more advanta- 
geous than one carried on with a diſtant country; 
and for the ſame reaſon a direct foreign trade of 
conſumption, as it has likewiſe been ſnewn in the 
ſecond book, is in general more advantageous than 
a round- about one. k it e e 


* 
1 


1 
* 


Bur the monopoly of the colony trade, ſo far 
as it has operated upon the employment of the ca- 


pital of Great Britain, has in all caſes forced ſome 


part of it from a foreign trade of conſumption car- 


ried on with a neighbouring country, to one carried 
on with a more diſtant country, and in many” caſes 
from a direct foreign trade of conſumption to a 
round- about one. | | FiRsT, 
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| Finer, the monopoly of the colony trade has 
in all caſes forced ſome part of the capital of Great 
Britain from a foreign trade of conſumption car- 


ned on with a neighbouring to eee * 


N bob more diſtant e e 8 


: e N ene 3 a 

pink from the trade with Europe, and with the 
countries which lie round the Mediterranean fea, 
to that with che more diſtant regions of America 
and the Weſt Indies, from which the returns are 
neceſſarily leſs frequent, not only on account of 
the greater diſtance; but on account of the peculiar 
circumſtances” of thoſe countries. Ney colonies, 
it has already been obſerved, are always under- 


what they could employ with great profit and ad- 
. in the improvement and cultivation of their 


They have a conſtant demand, therefore, 


re more capital than they have of their own; and, 
in order to ſupply the deficiency of their own, they 
endeavour to borrow as much as they can of the 
mother country, to whom they are, therefore, al- 


ways in debt. The moſt common way in which 
the coloniſts contract this debt, is not by borrowing 
upon bond of the rich people of the mother country, 


though they ſometimes do this too, but by running 
as much in arrear to their correſpondents, who ſup- 
ply them with goods from Europe, as thoſe correſ- 
pondents will Wow them. Their annual returns 
frequently do not amount to more than a third, 
and ſometimes not to ſo great a proportion of what 
they owe. The whole capital, therefore, which 


their e advanoe ren is felon re- 
| 0 1 25 15 79 
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ſtocked. Their capital is always much leſs than 
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turned to Britain in leſs than three, and ſometimes «+ 
not in leſs than four or five years. But a Britiſh 
capital of a thouſand pounds, for example, which is 
returned to Great Britain only once in five years, 
can keep in conſtant employment only one-fifth 
part of the Britiſh induſtry which it could maintain 
it the whole was returned once in the year; and, 
inſtead of the quantity of induſtry which a thou- 
ſand pounds could maintain for a year, can keep 
in conſtant employment the quantity only which 
two hundred pounds can maintain for a year. The 
planter, no doubt, by the high price which he pays 
for the goods from Europe, by the intereſt upon the 
bills which he grants at diſtant dates, and by the 
commiſſion upon the renewal of thoſe which he 
grants-at near dates, makes up, and probably more 
than makes up, all the loſs which his correſpondent 
can ſuſtain by this delay. But, though he may 
make up the loſs of his correſpondent, he cannot 
make up that of Great Britain. In a trade of 
which the returns are very diſtant, the profit of 
the merchant may be as great or greater than in one 
in which they are very frequent and near ; but the 
advantage of the country in which he reſides, the 
quantity of productive labour conſtantly maintained 
there, the annual produce of the land and labour 
muſt always be much leſs. That the returns of the 
trade to America, and ſtill more thoſe of that to the 
Welt Indies, are, in general, not only more diſtant, 
but more irregular, and more uncertain too, than 
thoſe of the trade to any part of Europe, or even 
of the countries which lie round the Mediterranean 
ſea, will readily be allowed, I imagine, by every 
body who has any eee of thoſe differant - 


ches of trade. 
Vor. II. H h | peta 


Srdebnblv. th monopoly of the colony trade 
has, in many caſes, ' forced ſome part of the capi- 
tal of Great Britain from a direct foreign trade of 
oonſumption, into a round. about 8 


Aion the arte! cone which can 
be ſent to no other market but Great Britain, there 
are ſeveral of which the quantity exceeds very 
much the conſumption of Great Britain, and of 
which a part, therefore, muſt be exported to other 
countries. But this cannot be done without forcing 
ſome part of the capital of Great Britain into a 
round -· about foreign trade of conſumption. Ma- 
ryland and Virginia, for example, ſend annually 
to Great Britain upwards of ninety-fix thouſand 
hogſheads of tobacco, and the conſumption of 
Great Britain is ſaid not to exceed fourteen thouſand. 
Upwards of eighty-two thouſand hogſheads, there- 
fore, muſt be exported to other countries, to France, 
to Holland, and to the countries which lie 25 
the Baltick and Mediterranean ſeas. But that pa 
of the capital of Great Britain which brings whoſe 
eighty-two thouſand hogſheads to Great Britain, 
which re-exports them from thence to thoſe other 
countries, and which brings back from thoſe other 
countries to Great Britain either goods or money in 
return, is employed in a round-about foreign trade 
of conſumption ; and iis neceſſarily forced into this 
employment in order to diſpoſe of this great ſurplus. 
If we would compute in how many years the whole 
of this capital is likely to come back to Great 
Britain, we muſt add to the diſtance of the Ame- 
' rican returns that of the returns from thoſe other 
countries. If, in the direct foreign trade of con- 
ſumption which we . on with America, the 
5 whole 
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whole capital employed frequently does not come 
back in leſs than three or four years; the whole ca- 
pital employed i in this round- about one is not likely 
to come back in leſs than four or five. If the one 
can keep in conſtant employment but a third or 


a ſourth part of the domeſtick induſtry which could 
be maintained by a capital returned once in the 


| year, the other can keep in conſtant employment 


but a fourth or a fifth part of that induſtry. But, 
had not the colonies been confined to the market of 
Great Britain for the ſale of their tobacco, very lit- 
tle more of it would probably have come to us 
than what was neeeſſary for the home conſumption. 
The goods which Great Britain purchaſes at pre- 
ſent for her own conſumption with the great ſurplus 
of tobacco which ſhe exports to other countries, 
ſhe would, in this caſe, probably liave purchaſed . 
with the immediate produce of her own induſtry, 
or with ſome part of her own manufactures. That 
produce, t thgſe manufactures, inſtead of being al- 
moſt entirely ſuited to one great market, as at pre- 
ſent, would probably have been fitted to a great 
number of ſmaller markets. Inſtead of one great 
round-about foreign trade of conſumption, Great 
Britain would probably have carried on a great num- 
ber of (mall direct foreign trades of the ſame kind. 

On account of the frequency of the returns, a part, 
and, probably, but a ſmall part, | perhaps not 
above a third or a fourth, of the capital which at 
preſent carries on this great round about trade, might 
have been ſufficient to carry on all thoſe ſmall direct 
ones, might have kept in conſtant employment an, 
equal quantity of Britiſh induſtry, and have equally 
W ee the annual produce of the land and labour 

_ FT of 
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of Great Britain. All the purpoles of this trade 
being, in this manner, anſwered by a much ſmaller 
capital, there would have been a large ſpare capital 
to apply to other-purpofes; to improve the lands, 
to increaſe the manufactures, and to extend the 
commerce of Great Britain; to come into compe- 
tition at leaſt with the other Britiſh capitals employ- 
ed in all thoſe different ways, to reduce the rate of 
profit i in them all, and thereby to give to Great Bri- 
tain, in all of them, a ſuperiority over other coun- 
tries ſtill greater than what ſhe at preſent ei 


Tus monopoly of the colony trade too 4 . 
ed ſome part of the capital of Great Britain from 


all foreign trade of conſumption to axtarrying trade; 


and, conſequently, from ſupportifig more or leſs 
the induſtry of Great Britain, tbe employed alto 


gether in ſupporting partly that or the nen and 


partly that of ſome other countries. 


Tar 3 for ee en e <a 
purchaſed with the great ſurplus of eighty-two thou- 
ſand hogſheads of tobacco annually re- exported 
from Great Britain, are not all conſumed in Great 
Britain. Part of them, linen from Germany and 
Holland, for example, is returned to the colonies 
for their particular conſumption. | But, that part of 


the capital of Great Britain which buys the tobacco 


with which this linen is afterwards bought, is ne- 


ceſſarily withdrawn from ſupporting the induſtry of 


Great Britain, to be employed altogether in ſup- 
porting partly that of the colonies, - and partly that 
of the-particular countries who pay for this tobacco 
with the ptoduce of their own induſtry. 


THe 
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forcing towards it a api greater proportion of the 
capital of Great Britain than what would naturally 
have gone to it, ſeems to have broken altogether . 
that natural balance which would otherwiſe have ta: 
ken place among all the different branches of Britiſh - 
induſtry. The induſtry of Great Britain, inſtead 
of being accommodated to a great number of ſmall 
markets, has been principally ſuited to one great 
market. Her commerce, inſtead of running in 
a great number of ſmall channels, has been 
taught to run principally in one great channel. 
But the whole ſyſtem of her induſtry and com- 
merce has thereby been rendered leſs ſecure; the 
whole ſtate of her body politick leſs healthful 
than it otherwiſe would have been. In her prefent 
condition, Great Britain reſembles one of thoſe -- 
unwholeſome bodies in which ſome of the vital parts 
are overgrown, and which, upon that account, are 

table to many dangerous diſorders ſcarce incident to 


A ſmall ſtop in that great blood veſſel, 
which has hoon artificially ſwelled beyond its natu- 
ral dimenſions, and through which an unnatural 
proportion of the induſtry and commerce of the 
country has been forced to circulate, is very likely 
to bring on the moſt dangerous diforders upon the 
whole body politick, The expectation of a rup- 
ture with the colonies, accordingly, has ſtruck the 
people of Great Britain with more terror than they 
ever felt for a Spaniſh armada or a French: invaſion. 
It was this terror, whether well or ill grounded; which 
rendered the repeal of the ſtamp act a popular mea- 
. among the merchants at leaſt. In the total 

H hg Ends. 


thoſe i in n all the parts are more properly pro- 
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excluſion from the colony market, was it to laſt only 
for a few years, the greater part of our merchants 
uſed to fancy that they foreſaw an entire ſtop to 
their trade; the greater part of our maſter manu- 
facturers, the entire ruin of their buſineſs; and the 
greater part of our workmen an end of their em- 
ployment. A rupture with any of our neighbours 
upon the continent, though likely too to occaſion 
ſome ſtop or interruption in the employments of 
ſome of all theſe different orders of people, is foreſeen, 
however, without any ſuch general emotion. The 
blood, of which the circulation is ſtopt in ſome of 
the ſmaller veſſels, eaſily diſgorges itſelf into the 
greater, without occaſioning any dangerous diſor- 
der; but, when it is ſtopt in any of the greater 
veſſels, convulſions, apoplexy, or death, are the im- 
mediate and unavoidable ' conſequences. - If but 
one of thaſe gvergrown manufactures, which, by 
means either of bounties, or of the monopoly of 
the home and colony markets, have been artificially 
raiſed up to an unnatural height, finds ſome ſmall 
ſtop or interruption in its employment, it frequent- 
ly occaſions a mutiny and diſorder alarming to go- 
vernment, and embarraſling even to the deliberati- 
ons of the legiſlature. How great, therefore, would 
be the diſorder and confuſion, it was thought, 
which muſt neceſſarily be occaſioned by a ſadden 
and entire ſtop in the employment. of ſo great a 
Progertien of our xr prineipel manufacturers! ? 


e . and ata 8 af the 
laws which give to Great Britain the excluſive trade 
do the colonies; till it is rendered in a great meaſure 
' "free, ſeems to be the only expedient which can deli- 


ver her from this danger, wnich can enable her 
or 
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or even force her to withdraw ſome-part of * ca- 
pital from this overgrown employment, and to turn 
it, though with leſs profit, towards other employ; 
ments; and which, by gradually diminiſhing one 
branch of her induſtry and gradually increaſing all 
the reſt, can by degrees reſtore all the different 5 
branches of it to that natural, healthful and proper 
proportion which perfect liberty neceſlarily eſtabliſh: 
es, and which perfect liberty can alone preſerve. | 
To open the. colony trade all at once to all nations, 
might not only occaſion. ſome tranſitory i inconveni- 
ency, but a great permanent loſs to the greater 
part of thoſe whoſe induſtry or capital is at preſent 
engaged in it. The ſudden loſs of the employment 
even of the ſhips which i import the eighty-two thou- 
ſand  hogſheads of tobacco, which are over and 
above the conſumption of Great Britain, might 
alone be felt very ſenſibly. Such are the unforty- 
nate effects of all the regulations of the mercantile 
ſyſtem! They not only introduce very dangerous 
diſorders into the ſtate of the body politick, but 
diſorders which it is often difficult to remedy, with- 
out occaſioning for a time, at leaſt, ſtill greater diſ- 
orders, In what manner, therefore, the colony 
trade ought gradually to be opened ; what are the 
reſtraints which ought firſt, and what are thoſe e 
which ought laſt to be taken away; or in what man- 

ner the natural ſyſtem of perfect liberty and juſtice 
ought gradually to be reſtored, we muſt leave to the 
wiſdom of future ae and legiſlators. to de- 
termine. | % 


| Fr VE different events, 8 and unthought 
of, have very fortunately concurred to hinder Great 
Britain from feeling, ſo ſenſibly as it was generally 
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expected ſhe would, the total excluſion which has 
now taken place for more than a year (from the iſt 
of December 1774) from a very important branch 
of the colony trade, that of the twelve aſſociated 


| Provinces of North America, Firſt, thoſe colonies 


in preparing themſelves for their * — 
greement, drained Great Britain completely of 

al the commodities which were fit for their market: 

ſecondly, the extraordinary demand of the Spaniſh 


Flota has, this year, drained Germany and- the 


north of many commodities, linen in particular, 
which uſed to come into competition, even in the 
Britiſh market, with the manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain: thirdly, the peace between Ruſſia and Turkey 
Has occaſioned an extraordinary demand from the 
Turkey market, which, during the diſtreſs of the 
country, and while a Ruſſian fleet was cruizing in 


the Archipelago, had been very poorly ſupplied : 
fourthly, the demand of the north of Europe for 
the manufactures of Great Britain, has been in- 
creafing from year to year for ſome time palt : and, 


fifthly, me late partition and Locle pacifi- 


cation ot Poland, by opening the market of tliat 
great country, have this year added an extraor- 
dinary demand from thence to the increaſing 
demand of the north. Theſe events are all, ex- 
cept the fourth, in their nature tranſitory and ac- 
cidental, and the excluſion from ſo important a 
branch of the colony trade, if unfortunately it 


Thould continue much longer, may ſtill occalion | 
ſome degree of diſtreſs. This diſtreſs, however, 


as it will come on gradually, will be felt much leſs 
ſeverely than if it had come on all at once; and, in 
the” mean time, , the” Dy and capie of the 


country 


— 
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country may find a new employment and direction, 
ſo as to prevent it from ever n. to ee 
* ** UL | 


Tas monopoly” * the e — 
Fa far as it has turned towards that trade a greater 
proportion of the capital of Great Britain than what 
would otherwiſe have gone to it, has in all caſes 
turned it, from a foreign trade of conſumption with 
a neighbouring, into one with a more diſtant coun- 
try ; in many caſes, from a direct foreign trade of 
conſumption, into a round- about one; and in 
ſome caſes, from all foreign trade of conſuraption, 
into a carrying trade. It has in all caſes, therefore, 
turned it, from a direction in which it would _ | 
maintained a greater quantity of productive labour, 
into one, in which it can maintain a much ſinaller 
quantity. By ſuiting, beſides, to one particular 
market only ſo great a part of the induſtry and com- 
merce of Great Britain, it has rendered the hole 
ſtate of that induſtry and commerce more precarious 
and leſs ſecure, than if their produce had Oy Ac- 
commodated to a ener d of e 11 Tc 


W mart an Aten ind een os os 
of the colony trade and thoſe of the monopol of 
that trade. The former are always and neceſſarily 
beneficial ; the latter always and neceſſarily hurtful. 
But the former are ſo beneficial, that rhe colony 
trade, though ſubject to a monopoly, and motwith- 
ſtanding che hurtful effects of that monopoly; is 
= upon the whole beneficial, and greatly benefi- 

— 2 a en deal loſs 2 ö 
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Tux effect of the colony trade in its natural and 
free ſtate, is to open a great, though diſtant mar- 
ket for ſuch parts of the produce of Britiſn induſtry 
as may exceed the demand of the markets nearer 
home, of thoſe of Europe and of the countries 


which lie round the Mediterranean ſea. In its na- 
tural and free ſtate the colony trade, without draw- 


ing from thoſe markets any part of the produce 


which had ever been ſent to them, encourages 
Great Britain to increaſe the ſurplus continually, 
by continually preſenting new equivalents to be ex- 
changed for it. In its natural and free ſtate, the 
colony trade tends to increaſe the quantity of pro- 
ductive labour in Great Britain, but without alter- 
ing in any reſpect the direction of that which had 
been employed there before. In the natural and 
free ſtate of the colony trade, the competition of all 
other nations would hinder the rate of profit from 
riſing above the common level either in the new 
market, or in the new employment. The new mar- 
ket, without drawing any thing from the old one, 
would create, if one may ſay ſo, a new produce 
for its own ſupply; and that new produce would 
conſtitute a new capital for carrying on the new 
employment which in the ſame manner r would draw 
—_— from the old one, 3 841 


Tas tindopoly of the colony 8 on FEW con: 
trary, by excluding the competition of other nati- 
ons, and thereby raiſing the rate of profit both in 
the new market and in the new employment, dra ws 
produce from the old market and capital from the 
old employment. To augment our ſhare of the co- 
* trade beyond what It t otherwiſe would be, is 

| < + O08 
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the avowed purpoſe of the monopoly. If our ſhare 
of that trade were to be no greater with, than it | $ 

' would have been without the monopoly, there could | 
have been no reaſon for eſtabliſhing the monopoly. 
But whatever forces into 4 branch of trade of 

wich the returns are ſlower and more diſtant than 
thoſe of the greater part of other trades, à greater 
proportion of the capital of any country, than 
what of its own accord would go to that branch, 
neceſſarily renders the whole quantity of productive 
labour annually maintained there, the whole annual 
produce of the land and labour of that country 
leſs than they otherwiſe would be. It keeps down 
the revenne of the inhabitants of that country, below | 


what it would naturally riſe zo, and thereby dimi- | 
niſhes their power of accumulation. It not only 
hinders, at all times, their capital” from rnaintain- 
: ing ſo great a quantity of productive labour as it 
would otherwiſe maintain, but it hinders it from 
increaſing ſo faſt as it would otherwiſe increaſe, and 
conſequently from maintaining a ftill greater quan- 
tity of productive! labour. | 


Tux natural good. effects of To n, ige. | 
however, more than -counter-balance. to Great 
Britain the bad effects of the mbnopoly, ſo that, 
monopoly and all together, that trade, even as it is 
carried on at preſent, is not only advantageous, but 
greatly advantageous. The new market and new 
employment which are opened by the colony trade, 
are of much greater extent than that portion of the 
old market and of the old employment which is loſt 
by the monopoly. The new produce and the new 
capital which has been created, if one may ſay ſo, by 
the colony trade, maintain in Great Britain a greater 


4 | quantity , 


— 
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quantity of productive labour, than what can have 
been thrown out of employment by the revulſion of 
capital from other trades of which the returns are 


more frequent. If the colony trade, however, even 


as it is carried on at preſent, is advantageous to 
Great Britain, it is not by means . the Ok 
bie ſpite of the ö. | 21th 


"Ir is rather for the manufactured * for the 
rude produce of Europe, that the colony trade opens 
a new market. Agriculture is the proper buſineſs of 
all new. calonies; à buſineſs which the cheapneſs of 
land renders more advantageous than, any. other. 
They abound, therefore, ; in the rude produce of land, 
and inſtead of importing it from other countries, 


they have generally a large ſurplus to export. In new 


colonies, agriculture, either draws hands from all 


other employments, or keeps them from going to 


any other employment. There are few hands to 
ſpare for the neceſſary, and none for the ornamen- 


tal manufactures, The. greater part of the manufac- 


tures of hoth kinds, they find it cheaper to purchaſe 


of other countries than to make for themſelves. It is 


ehiefly by encouraging the manufactures of Europe, 
that the colony trade indirectly encourages its agri- 


culture. The manufacturers of Europe to whom 


that trade gives employment conſtitute a new mar- 
ket for the produce of the land; and the moſt ad- 
vantageous of all markets, the home market, for the 
corn and cattle, far the bread and butcher's-meat 
of Europe, is thus Bray extendeg by means of 


the trade to America. 


Bur that the monopoly of the tent of teu 
and thriving colonies is not alone ſufficient to eſta- 
bliſh, or even to maintain manufactures in any ooun- 


V3 ART | try, 
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try, the examples of Spain and Portugal ſufficiently 
demonſtrate. Spain and Portugal were manufa@tur- 
ing countries before they had any conſiderable:co- 

lonies. Since they had the ticheſt and moſt GEE 
nnn | 


bs Spe and Portugal, the. bad effects of the - 
monopoly, aggravated by other cauſes, have entire- 
Iy conquered the natural good effects of the colony 
trade. Theſe cauſes ſeem to be, other monopolies 
of different kinds; the degradation of the value of 
gold and ſilver below what it is in moſt other coun- 
tries; the excluſion from foreign markets by im- 
proper taxes upon exportation, and the narrowing 
of the home market, by ſtill more improper taxes 
upon the tranſportation of goods from one part of 
the country to another; but above all, that irregular 
and partial adminiſtration of juſtice, which often 
protects the rich and powerful debtor from the pur- 
ſuit of his injured creditor, and which makes the 
induſtrious part of the nation afraid to prepare 
goods for the conſumption of thoſe haughty and 
great men, to whom they dare not refuſe to ſell up- 

on credit, and from hom _ are Ys un- 
certain ot mf. 35 | 
In mend, on Wa at the —_— W 
effects of the colony trade, aſſiſted by other cauſes, 
have in a great meaſure conquered the bad effects 
of the monopoly. Theſe cauſes ſeem to be, the ge- 
neral liberty of trade, which, notwithſtanding ſome 
reſtraints, 1 is at leaſt equal, perhaps ſuperior, to what 
it is in any other country; the liberty of exporting, 
duty free, almoſt all forts of goods. which are the 
od of domeſtick * to 2 fo- 
reign - 


i 
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reign countty, and wh 
importance; the unbounded liberty of tranſporting 
them from any one part of our own country to any 
other, without being obliged to give any account to 
any publick office, without being liable to queſtion 
or examination of any kind; but above all, that 
equal and impartial adminiftration of juſtice which 
renders the rights of the meaneſt Britiſh ſubject re- 
ſpectable to the greateſt, and which, by ſecuring to 
every man the fruits of his own induſtry, gives the 
greateſt and moſt effeckual eneou en to every 
_ of induſtry. 58 


2h ae nes of 3 Britain; however, 
have been advanced, as they certainly have, by the 
colony trade, it has not been by means of the mo- 
nopoly of that. trade, but in ſpite of the monopoly. 
The effect of the monopoly has been, not to aug- 


ment the quantity, but to alter the quality and 


ſhape of a part of the manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain, and to accommodate to a market, from which 
the returns are ſlow and diſtant, what would other- 
wiſe have been accommodated to one from which 
the returns are frequent and near. Its effect has 


conſequently been to turn a part of the capital of 


Great Britain from an employment in which it would 
have maintained a greater quantity of manufa ctur- 
ing induſtry, to one in which it maintains a much 
ſmaller, and thereby to diminiſh, inſtead of increaſ- 
ing, the whole quantity of manufaQuring er 
maintained in n * of | 


- Tom. * ee of the 1 8 * 
like all the other mean and malignant expedients of 
the . ſyſtem, depreſſes the . of all 

other 


t, perhaps, i is of ſtill greater 
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other countries, but chiefly that of the colonies, : 


without in the leaſt increaſing, but on the contrary 
diminiſting that of the n in whoſe favour it is 


eſtabliſhed. 


; Tur monopoly hinders the capital of that coun- 


try, whatever may at any particular time be the 
extent of that capital, from maintaining ſo great a 
quantity of productive labour as it would otherwiſe 


maintain, and from affording fo great a revenue to 
the induſtrious inhabitants as it would otherwiſe af- 
ford. But as capital can be encreaſed only by ſav- 


ings from revenue, the monopoly, by hindering it 


from affording fo great a revenue as it would other- 
wiſe afford, neceſſarily hinders it from increaſing ſo 
faſt as it would otherwiſe increaſe, and conſequent- 
ly from maintaining a ſtill greater quantity of pro- 
ductive labour, and affording a ſtill greater revenue 
to the induſtrious inhabitants of that country. 


One great original ſource of revenue, therefore, the 


wages of labour, the monopoly muſt neceſſarily 
have rendered at all times leſs e than it 
otherw! ſe would have been. 


By raiſing the rate of mercantile profit, the mo- 


nopoly diſcourages the improvement of land. The 


profit of improvement depends upon the difference 
between what the land actually produces and what, 
by the application of a certain capital, it can be 
made to produce. If this difference affords a great- 


er profit than what can be drawn from an equal ca- 


pital in any mercantile employment, the improve- 
ment of land will draw capital from all mercantile 
employments. If the profit is leſs, mercantile em- 
. een will — capital from the W 
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of land. Whatever therefore raiſes the rate of mer- 
cantile profit, either leſſens the ſuperiority or in- 
creaſes the inferiority of the profit of improvement; 
and in the one caſe hinders capital from going to 
improvement, and in the other draws capital from it. 
But by diſcouraging improvement, the monopoly 
neceſſarily retards the natural increaſe of another 
great original ſource of revenue, the rent of land. 
By raiſing the rate of profit too the monopoly ne- 
ceſſarily keeps up the market rate of intereſt higher 
than it otherwiſe would be. But the price of land 
in proportion to the rent which it affords, the num- 
ber of years purchaſe which is commonly paid forit, 
neceſlanly falls as the rate of intereſt riſes, . and riſes 
as the rate of intereſt falls. The monopoly there- 
fore hurts the intereſt of the landlord two different 
ways, by retarding the natural increaſe, firſt, of his 
rent, and ſecondly, of the price which he would get 
for his land in e to the rent which it af- 
fords. . | 


Taz 1 indeed, raiſes the rate of mer- 
cantile profit, and thereby augments ſomewhat the 
gain of our merchants. But as it obſtructs the na- 
tural increaſe of capital, it tends rather to diminiſh 
than to increaſe the ſum total of. the revenue which 
the inhabitants of the country derive from the pro- 
fits of ſtock ; a ſmall profit upon a great capital 
generally affording a greater revenue than, a great 
profit upon a ſmall one. The monopoly raiſes the 
rate of profit, but it hinders the ſum of profit 
from riſing ſo high as it otherwiſe would do. 


"Alt the oy 2 of revenue, the wages 
of labour, the rent of land, and the profits of 
ſtock, 
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ſtock; the monopoly renders much: leſs 2 
than they otherwiſe would be. To promote the 
little intereſt of one little order of men in one 
country, it hurts the intereſt of all other orders 
of men in that country, and of all men in all, 
u countries. 


Ir is folely by raiſing the ordinary rate of profit 
that the monopoly either has proved or could prove 
advantageous to any one particular order of men. 
But beſides all the bad effects to the country in ge- 
neral which have already been mentioned as neceſ- 
ſarily reſulting from a high rate of profit; there is 
one more fatal, perhaps, than all theſe put toge- 
ther, but which, if we may judge from experience, 
is inſeparably connected with it. The high rate of 
profit ſeems everywhere to deſtroy that parſimony 
which in other circumſtances js natural to the charac - 
ter of the merchant, When profits are high, that 
ſober virtue ſeems to be ſuperfluous, and expenſive - 
luxury to ſuit better the afluence of his ſituation. 
But the owners of the great mercantile capitals are 
neceſſarily: the leaders and conductors of the whole 
induſtry of every nation, and their example has a 
much greater influence upon the manners of the 
whole induſtrious part of it than that of any other 
order of men. If his employer is attentive and par- 
ſimonious, the workman is very likely to be ſo too; 
but if the maſter is diſſolute and diſſorderly, the 
ſervant who ſhapes his work according to the pat- 
tern which his maſter preſcribes to him, will ſhape” 
his life too according to the example which he ſets 
him. Accumulation is thus prevented in the hands 
of all thoſe who are naturally the moſt diſpoſed to 
accumulate; and the funds deſtined for the main- - 

Vor. II. 135” tenance 
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tenance of productive labour receive no augmenta- 
tion from the revenue of thoſe who ought naturally 
to augment them the moſt, The capital of the 
country, inſtead of increaſmg, gradually dwindles 
away, and the quantity of productive labour main- 
. rained in it grows every day leſs and leſs. Have 
the exorbitant profits of the merchants of Cadiz 
and Liſbon augmented the capital of Spain and 
Portugal? Have they alleviated the poverty, 
have they promoted the induſtry of thoſe two beg- 
garly countries? Such has been the tone of mercantile 
expence in thoſe two trading cities, that thoſe exor- 
bitant profits, far from augmenting the general ca- 
pital of the country, ſeem ſcarce to have been ſuffi- 
cient to keep up the capitals upon which they were 
made. Foreign capitals are every day intruding 
themſelves, if I may ſay fo, more and more into 
the trade of Cadiz and Liſbon. It is to expel thoſe 
foreign capitals from a trade which their own 
capital grows every day more and more inſufficient 
for carrying on, that the Spaniards and Portugueze 
endeavour every day to ftraiten more and more the 
galling bands of their abſurd monopoly. Compare 
the mercantile manners of Cadiz and Liſbon with 
thoſe of Amſterdam, and you will be ſenſible how 
differently the conduct and character of merchants 
are affected by the high and by the low profits of 
ſtock. The merchants of London indeed have not 
yet generally become ſuch magnificent lords as thoſe 
of Cadiz and Liſbon ; but neither are they in gene- 
ral ſuch attentive and parſimonious burghers as thoſe 
of Amſterdam. They are ſuppoſed, however, ma- 
ny of them, to be a good deal richer than the 
greater part of the former, and not quite fo rich as 
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many of the latter. But the rate of their profit is 
commonly much lower than that of the former, 
and a good deal higher than that of the latter. 
Light come light go, ſays the proyerb ; and the 
ordinary tone of expence ſeems everywhere to be 
regulated, not ſo much according to the real abili- 
ty of ſpending, as to the ſuppoſed facility of get- 
ting money to ſpend. | 


IT i thus that the ſingle advantage which the 
monopoly procures to a ſingle order of men is in 
many different ways hurtful to the general intereſt 
of the unrye | 


8 found a rest * for the fole ey of 
raiſing up a people of cuſtomers, may at firſt ſight 

appear a project fit only for a nation of ſhopkeepers. 
It is, however, a project altogether unfit for a na- 
tion of ſhopkeepers ; but extremely fit for a nati- 
on that is governed by ſhopkeepers. Such ſove- 
_ reigns, and ſuch ſovereigns only, are capable of 
fancying that they will find ſome advantage in em- 
ploying the blood and treaſure of their ſubſẽcts, to 
found and to maintain ſuch an empire. Say to a a 
ſhopkeeper, Buy me a good eſtate, and I ſhall always 
buy my cloaths at your ſhop, even though I ſhould 
pay ſomewhat dearer than what I can have them 
for at other ſhops; and you will not find him very 
forward to embrace your propoſal. But ſhould any 
other perſon buy you ſuch an eſtate, the ſhopkeeper 
would be much obliged to your benefactor if he 
would enjoin you to buy all your cloaths at his ſhop. 

England purchaſed for ſome of her ſubjects, who 
found themſelves uneaſy at home, a great eſtate in 


a diftant country. The price indeed was very 
5 | WM 12 | ſmall, 
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ſraall, And inſtead of thirty years purchaſe, the or- 
dinary price of land in the preſent times, it amourtt- 
ed. ro little more than the expence of the. different 
equipments, which made the firſt diſcovery, recon- 
noitred the coaſt, and took a fiftitious poſſeſſion 
of the country. The land was good and of great 
extent, and the cultivators having plenty of good 
ground to work upon, and being for ſome time at 
liberty to ſell their produce where they pleaſed, be- 
came in the courſe of little more than thirty or forty 


years (between 1620 and 1660) ſo numerous and 


thriving a people, that the ſhopkeepers and other 
traders of England wiſhed to ſecure to themſelves 
the monopoly of their cuſtom. Without pre- 
tending, therefore, that they had paid any part, 


either of the original purchaſe money, or of the 


ſubſequent expence of improvement, they petiti- 
oned the parliament that the cultivators of Ame- 
rica might for the future be confined to their ſnop; 


firſt, for Buying all the goods which they wanted 


from Europe; and, ſecondly, for ſelling all ſuch 


parts of their Own produce as thoſe traders might 
find it convenient to buy. For they did not find 


it convenient to buy every part of it. Some parts 
of it imported into England might have interfered 


with ſome of the trades which they themſelves car- 


ried on at home. Thoſe particular parts of it, 
therefore, they were willing that the coloniſts 
ſnould ſell where they could; the farther off the 
better; and upon that account propoſed that their 
market ſhould be confined to the countries ſouth of 
Cape Finiſterre. A clauſe in the famous act of na- 
vigation eſtabliſhed this Aruly ſhopkeeper propoſal 
into a law. 

Tur 
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Tue maintenance of this monopoly has hitherto 
been the principal, or more properly perhaps the 
ſole end and purpoſe of the dominion which Great 
Britain aſſumes over her colonies. In the excluſive 
trade, it is ſuppoſed, conſiſts the great advantage 
of provinces, which have never yet afforded either 
revenue or military force for the ſupport of the civil 
government, or the defence of the mother country. 
The monopoly is the principal badge of their de- 
pendency, and it is the ſole fruit which has hither- 
to been gathered from that dependency. What- 
ever expence Great Britain has hitherto laid qut in 
maintaining this dependency, has really been laid 
out in order to ſupport this monopoly. The ex- 
pence of the ordinary peace eſtabliſnment of the 
colonies amounted, before the commencement of 
the preſent diſturbances, to the pay of twenty re- 
giments of foot; to the expence of the artillery, ſtores 
and extraordinary proviſions with wich it is neceſſa- 
ry to ſupply them; and to the expence of a very con- 
ſiderable naval force which is conſtantly kept up in 
order to guard, from the ſmuggling veſſels of other 
nations, the immenſe coaſt of North America, and 
that of our Weſt Indian iſlands. The whole ex- 
pence of this peace eſtabliſhment: was a charge up- 
on the revenue of Great Britain, and was, at the 
ſame time, the ſmalleſt part of what the dominion 
of the colonies has coſt the mother country. If we 
would know the amount of the whole, we muſt 
add to the annual expence of this peace eſtabliſh- 
ment the intereſt of the ſums which, in conſe- 
quence of her conſidering her colonies as provin- 
ces ſubject to her dominion, Great Britain has up- 
on different occaſions laid out upon their defence. 
We mut add to it, in particular, the whole ex: 
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1 pence of the late war, and a great part of that 

which preceded it. The late war was altogether a 
colony quarrel, and the whole expence of it, in 
whatever part of.the world it may have been laid out, 
whether in Germany or in the Eaſt Indies, ought 
juſtly to be ſtated to the account of the cotdviies. 
It amounted to more than ninety millions ſterling, 
including not only the new debt which was contract- 
ed, but the two ſhillings in the pound additional 
land tax, and the ſums which were every year bor- 
rowed from the ſinking fund, The Spaniſh war 
which began in 1739, was principally a colony 
quarrel, Its principal object was to prevent the 
' ſearch of the colony ſhips which carried on a con- 
traband trade with the Spaniſh main. This whole 
expence is, in reality, a bounty which has been gi- 
ven in order to ſupport a monopoly. The pretend- 
ed purpoſe of it was to encourage the manufactures, 
and 'to encreaſe the commerce of Great Britain. 
But its real effect has been to raiſe the rate of mer- 
cantile profit, and to enable our merchants to turn 
into a branch of trade, of which the returns are 
more flow and diſtant than thoſe of the greater part 
of other trades, a greater proportion of their capi- 
tal than they gti i would have done; two 
events which, if a bounty could have prevented, 
it might perhaps have been Yer, well worth your 
to give 252 a bounty. vet 


Ab ER the POR tſtem bi. nad; 
therefore, Great Britain derives nothing but loſs 
from the dominion which 22 8 7285 over r her co- 


lonies. 


8 Gs 150 Fear ig ſhould 3 


give up all authority over the colonies, and leave 
them 


might think proper, would be to propoſe: ſuch a 


meaſure as never was, and never will be adopted, 
by any nation in the world. No nation ever volun- 


tarily gave up the dominion of any province, how 


troubleſome ſoever it might be to govern it, and 
how ſmall ſoever the revenue which it afforded 


TE» might be in proportion to the expence which. it oc- 


_ caſioned. Such ſacrifices, though they might fre- 
quently be agreeable to the intereſt, are always 
mortifying to the pride of every nation, and what 
is perhaps of ſtill greater conſequence, they are 
always contrary to the private intereſt of the go- 
verning part of it, who would thereby be deprived 
of the diſpoſal of many places of truſt and profit, 


of many opportunities of acquiring wealth and 


diſtinction, which the poſſeſſion of the moſt turbu- 
lent, and, to the great body of the people, the 
moſt unprofitable province ſeldom fails to afford. 
The moſt viſionary enthuſiaſt would ſcarce be ca · 
pable of propoſing ſuch a meaſure, with any ſeri- 
ous hopes at leaſt of its ever being adopted. If it 
was adopted, however, Great Britain would not 
only be immediately freed from the whole annual 


expence of the peace eſtabliſnment of the colonies, 


but might ſettle with them ſuch a treaty of com- 
merce as would effectually fecure to her a free trade, 
more advantageous to the great body of the people, 
though leſs fo to the merchants, than the monc 


mother country, which, perhaps, our late diſſen · 
tions have well nigh exſtinguiſned, would quickly 


revive. * 2 diſpoſe them not only-1 to reſpect, . 


114 —V 
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them to elect their own magiſtrates, to cont their 
own laws, and to make peace and war as they 


| 0 ly | 
which ſhe at preſent enjoys. By thus parting good 
friends, the natural affection of the colonies to the 
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for whole centuries together, that treaty of com- 
merce which they had concluded with us at parting, 
but to favour us in war as well as in trade, and, in- 
ſtead of turbulent and factious ſubjects, to become 
pur moſt faithful, affectionate, and generous allies; 
and the ſame ſort of parental affection on the one 
Tide, and filial reſpect on the other, might re- 
vive between Great Britain and her colonies, which 
uſed to ſabfiſt between thoſe of ancient Greece and 
the UE city from I RAE deſcended. | 


In des! to b any province . ee to 
the empire to which it belongs, it ought to afford, 
in time of peace, a revenue to the publick ſufficient 
not only for defraying the whole expence of its own 

peace eſtabliſnment, but for contributing its pro- 
portion to the ſupport of the general government 
of the empire. Every province neceſſarily contri- 
butes, more or leſs, to increaſe the expence of that 
general government. If any particular province, 
therefore, does not contribute its ſhare towards de- 
fraying this expence, an unequal burden muſt be 
thrown upon ſome other part of the empire. The 
extraordinary revenue too which every! province af- 
fords to the publick in time of war, -ought, 
from parity of reaſon, to bear the ſame proportion 
to the extraordinary revenue of the Whole empire 
which its ordinary revenue does in time of peace. 
| That neither the ordinary nor extraordinary revenue 
which Great Britain derives from her colonies, bears 
this proportion to the whole revenue of the Britiſh 
empire, will readily be allowed. The monopoly, 
it has been ſuppoſed, indeed, by increaſing the 
private revenue of the people of Great Britain, and 


— Ae them to 1 greater taxes, com- 
* | 
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penſates the deficidocy of the publick revenue of 
the colonies. But this monopoly, L have eadeavour- 
ed to ſhow, though a very grieyous tax upon the 
colonies, and though it may increaſe the revenue 
of a particular order of men in Great Britain, di- 
miniſhes inſtead of increaſing that of the great 
body of the people; and conſequently diminiſhes 
inſtead of increaſing the ability of the great body 
of the people to pay taxes. The men too whole 
revenue the monopoly increaſes, conſtitute a parti- 
cular order which it. is both abſolutely impoſſible to 
tax beyond the proportion of other orders, and ex- 
tremely impolitick | even to attempt to tax beyond 
that proportion, as I ſhall endeavour to ſhow in the 
follqwing book. No particular reſource, there: 
fore; can be drawn from this particular order. n 


835 colonies may be taxed either by "Sy own 
aſſemblies or by the parliament of 51 Ae » 


Tu Ar the px aſſemblies can ever be b mas 
naged as to levy upon their. conſtituents a publick 
revenue ſufficient not only to maintain at all times 
their own civil and military eſtabliſhment, but to 
pay their proper proportion of the expence of, the 
general government of the Britiſh empire, ſeems not 
very probable. It was a long time before even 
the parliament of England, though placed immedi- 
ately under the eye of the ſovereign, could be 
brought under ſuch a ſyſtem of management, or 
could be rendered ſufficiently liberal in their grants 
for ſupporting the civil and military eſtabliſhments 
even of their own country. It was only by diſtri- 
buting among the particular members of parliament, 


a r part either of the offices, 9 of the. diſp a 
| al 


ſul of the offices ariſing from this civil and military 
eftabliſhment, that ſuch a ſyſtem of management 
could be eſtabliſhed even with regard to the parlia- 
ment of England. But the diſtance of the colony 
aſſemblies from the eye of the ſovereign, their 
number, their diſperſed ſituation, and their vari- 
ous conſtitutions, would render it very difficult to 
manage them in the ſame manner, even though the 
ſovereign” had the ſame means of doing it ; and 
Ne eans are wanting. It would be abſolutely 
impoſſible"to diſtribute among all the leading mem- 
bers of all the colony aſſemblies ſuch a ſhare, ei- 
ther of the offices or of the diſpoſal of the offices ari- 
ſing from the general government of the Britiſh em- 

- pire, as to diſpoſe them to give up their popularity 
at home and to tax their conſtituents for the ſupport 
of that general government, of which almoſt the 
whole emoluments were to be divided among peo- 
ple who were ſtrangers to them. The unavoid- 
able ignorance of adminiſtration, beſides, concerning 
the relative importance of the different members of 
thoſe different aſſemblies, the offences which muſt 
frequently be given, the blunders which muſt con- 


ſtantly be committed in attempting to manage them 


in this manner, ſeem to render ſuch a ſyſtem of 


management — mn n I 
to Wenn, 
Tus busy l aMernblies, bent TREO be Ou 

| pod the proper judges of what is neceſſary for 
the defence and ſupport of the whole empire. The 
care of that defence and ſupport is not intruſted to 
them. Tt is not their buſineſs, and they have no 
regular means of information concerning it. The 


m of a province, like the veſtry of a pariſh, 
be may 


* 
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may judge very properly concerning the affairs of 
its own particular diſtrict; but can have no proper 
means of judging concerning thoſe of the whole 
empire. It cannot even judge properly concerning 
the proportion which its own province bears to the 
whole empire; or concerning the relative degree of 
its wealth and importance, compared with the 
other provinoes; becauſe thoſe other provinces are 
not under the inſpection and ſuperintendancy of the 
aſſembly of a particular province. What is neceſ- 
fary for the defence and ſupport of the whole em- 


pire, and in what proportion each part ought to con- 


tribute, can be judged of only by that aſſembly 
which inſpects and ſyperinxegdy'3 the _ _ the 
ind empire. 


Ar has been Res wine ins ay 0 
Jonies ſhould be taxed by requiſition, the parliament 
of Great Britain determining the ſum which each co- 
lony ought to pay, and the provincial aſſembly aſ- 
ſeſſing and levying it in the way that ſuited beſt the 
circumſtances of the province. What concerned 
the whole empire would in this way be determined 
by the aſſembly which inſpects and ſuperintends 
the affairs of the whole empire; and the provincial 
affairs of each colony might ſtill be regulated by its 
own aſſembly. Though the colonies ſhould in this 
caſe have no repreſentatives in the Britiſh parliament, 
yet, if we may judge by experience, there is no 
probability that the parliamentary requiſition would 
be unreaſonable. The parliament of England has 
not upon any occaſion ſhown the ſmalleſt diſpoſiti- 
on to overburden thoſe parts of the empire which 
are not repreſented in parliament. The iflands of 
Guernſey and Jerſey, without any means of reſiſt- 


25 
AF; 
8 
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ing the authority of parliament, are more , lightly 
taxed than any part of Great Britain. Parliament 
in attempting to exerciſe its ſuppoſed right, whether 
well or ill grounded, of taxing the colonies, has 


never hitherto, demanded of them any thing which 


even approached to a juſt proportion to what was 
paid by their fellow ſabjects at home. If the contri- 
bution of the colonies, beſides, was to riſe or fall 
in proportion to the riſe or fall of the land tax, 


parliament could not tax them without taxing at 

the ſame time its own eonſtituents, and the colonies 
. micht in this caſe be mee en eget, 
ſented in parliament. . 


ExaurLEs are — empires in which | 
Al the different provinces are not taxed, af I may 
be allowed the expreſſion, in one maſs; but in 
which the ſoyereign regulates the ſum which each 
province ought to pay, and in ſome provinces aſ- 
ſeſſes and levies it as he thinks proper; while in 


others, he leaves it to be aſſeſſed and levied as the 


reſpective ſtates of each province ſhall determine. 
In ſome provinces of France, the king not only im- 


Poſes what taxes he thinks proper, but aſſeſſes and 


levies them in the way he thinks proper. From 
oibcrebentrmninds a certain ſum, but leaves it to the 
ſtates of each province to aſſeſs and levy that ſum as 
they think proper. According to the ſcheme of 
taxing by: requiſition,” the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain would ſtand nearly in the ſame ſituation to- 
wards the colony aſſemblies, as the king of France 
does towards the ſtates of thoſe provinces which ſtill 


enjoy the privilege of having ſtates of their own, 


the provinces of — W are ES =o | 
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Bor though, according to this ſcheme, the co- 
lonies could have no juſt: reaſon to fear that their 
ſhare of the publick burdens ſhould: ever exceed the 
proper proportion to that of their fellow citizens at 
home; Great Britain might have juſt reaſon to fear 
that i it never would amount to that proper proporti- 
on. Ihe parliament of Great Britain has not for 
ſome time paſt had the ſame eſtabliſned autho- 
rity in the colonies, which the French king has 
in thoſe provinces of France, which ſtill enjoy the 
privilege of having ſtates of their own. The colo- 
ny aſſemblies, if they were not very favourably diſ- 
poſed (and unleſs more ſkilfully managed than they 
ever have been hitherto, they are not very likely to 
be ſo) might ſtill find many pretences for evading 
= rejecting the moſt reaſonable requiſitions of par- 
liament. A French war breaks out, we ſhall ſup- 
pole; ten millions muſt immediately be raiſed in or- 


der to defend the ſeat of the empire. This ſum 


muſt be borrowed upon the credit of ſome parlia- 
mentary fund mortgaged. for paying the intereſt. 
Part of this fund parliament propoſes to raiſe by a 
tax to be levied in Great Britain, and part of it by a 
requiſition to all the different colony aſſemblies of 
America and the Weſt Indies, Would people rea- 
dily advance their money upon the credit of a fund, 

which partly depended upon the good humour of 
all thoſe aſſemblies, far diſtant from the ſeat of the 
war, and ſometimes, perhaps, thinking themſelves 
not much concerned in the event of it? Upon ſuch. - 
a fund no more money would: probably be adyanc- 

ed than what the tax to be levied in Great Britain 
might be ſuppoſed to anſwer for. The whole bur- 
den of the debt contracted on account of the war 


OTE in this manner fall, as it Wye has dope hi - 
| __* therto, 
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therto, upon Great Britain, upon a part of the em- 
pire-and-not upon the whole empire. Great Britain 
is, perhaps, fince the world began, the only ſtate 
which, as it has extended its empire, has only in- 

_ creaſed its expence without once augmenting its re- 
ſources. Other ſtates have generally diſburdened 
themſelves upon their ſubject and ſubordinate pro- 
vinces of the moſt conſiderable part of the ex- 
pence of defending the empire. Great Britain has 
hitherto ſuffered her ſubject and ſubordinate provin- 
es to diſburden themſeſves upon her of almoſt this 
. whole expence. In order to put Great Britain upon 
a footing of equality with her own colonies, which 

the law has hitherto ſuppoſed to be ſubject and ſub- 
ordinate, it ſeems neceſſary, upon the ſcheme of tax- 
ing them by parliamentary requiſition, that parlia- 
ment ſhould have ſome means of rendering its requi- 
fitions immediately effectual in caſe the colony aſſem- 
blies ſhould attempt to evade or reject them; and 
what thoſe means are, it is not very caly to conceive, 


A and 1 it has' not yet been nne 


NOTE the Ak of Sie Britain, at the 
ſame time, be ever fully eſtabliſhed in the right of 
taxing the colonies, even independent of the con- 
ſent of their own aſſemblies, the importance of thoſe 
aſſemblies would from that moment be at an end, 
and with it that of all the leading men of 'Britiſh 
America. Men deſire to have ſome ſhare in the ma- 
nagement of publick affairs chiefly on account of the 
importance which it gives them. Upon the power 
Which the greater part of the leading men, the na- 
tural ariſtocracy of every country, have of preſerv- 
ing or defending their reſpective importance, de- 
1 281 mor __— and duration of every ſyſtem of 
| free 
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free government. In the attacks which thoſe lead- 


ing men are continually making upon the impor- 
tance of one another, and in the defence of their 
own, conſiſts the whole play of domeſtick faction 
and ambition. The leading men of America, like 
thoſe of all other countries, deſire to preſerve their 
own importance. They feel, or imagine that if 
their aſſemblies which they are fond of calling par- 
liaments, and of conſidering as equal in authority 


to the parliament of Great Britain, ſhould be ſo far 


degraded as to become the humble miniſters and ex- 
ecutive officers of that parliament, the greater part 
of their own importance would be at an end. They 


have rejected, therefore, the propoſal of being tax- 
ed by parliamentary requiſition, and like other am- 
bitious and high ſpirited men, have rather choſen 
to draw the ſword in > defence of their own ne. 
Lance. MTN | 


Tow ARDS the declenſion of the Roman republi ck, 


the allies of Rome, who had borne the principal bur- 


den of defending the ſtate and extending the em- 


pire, demanded to be admitted to all the privileges 


of Roman citizens. Upon being refuſed, the ſocial 
war broke out. During the courſe of that war 
Rome granted thoſe privileges to the greater part of 
them, one by one, and in proportion as they detach- 
ed themſelves from the general confederacy. The 

parliament of Great Britain inſiſts upon taxing the 
_ colonies; and they refuſe to be taxed by a parlia- 
ment in which they are not repreſented; | If to each 


Colony, which ſhould detach. itſelf from the general 
confederacy, Great Britain ſhould allow ſuch a num- 
ber of repreſentatives as ſuited the proportion of 
4 what it contributed to the publick revenue of the 


em mpi re, 


| 
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empire, in conſequence of its being ſubjected to the 


ſame. taxes, and in compenſation admitted to the 
ſame freedom of trade with its fellow ſubjects at 
home ; the number of its repreſentatives to be aug- 


mented 4s the proportion of its contribution might 
afterwards augment; a new method of acquiring 
importanee, a new and more dazzling object of am- 
bition would be preſented to the leading men of each 
colony. Inſtead of piddling for the little prizes 


which are to be found in what may be called the 
paltry raffle of colony faction; they might then 
hope, from the preſumption which men naturally 
have in their own ability and good fortune, to draw 
ſome of the great prizes which ſometimes come 
from the wheel of -the great ſtate lottery of Britiſh 
politicks. Unleſs this or ſome other method is fallen 
upon, and there ſeems to be none more obvious than 
this, of preſerving the importance and of gratifying 
the ambition of the leading men of America, it is 
not very probable that they will ever voluntarily ſub- 
mit to us; and we-ought to conſider that the blood 
de .in forcing them to do ſo, is 


every drop of it, the blood either of thoſe who are, 
or of thoſe whom we wiſh to have for our fellow ci- 
tizens. They are very weak who flatter themſelves 
that, in the ſtate to which things have come, our 


colonies. will be eaſily conquered. by force alone. 
The perſons who now govern the reſolutions of what 
they call their continental congreſs, feel in them- 
ſelves; at this moment a degree of importance, 


. which, perhaps, the greateſt ſubjects in Europe ſcarce 


feel. From ſhopkeepers, tradeſmen, and attornies, 
they. are become ſtateſmen and legiſlators, and are 
employed in contriving a new form of government 
* an 1 empi e, 1 they flatter N 


* * 
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ſelves, will become, and which, indeed, ab very © 
likely to become one of the greateſt ind modi for- 

midable that ever was in the world. Five hundred = 

_ different people, perhaps, who in different ways act 


immediately under the continental congreſs; and 


five hundred thouſand, perhaps, who act under 
_ thoſe five hundred, all feel in the ſame manner a 
proportionable riſe in their own importance. Al- 
moſt every individual of the governing party in 
America fills, at preſent,” in his own fancy, a ſta- 
tion ene not only to- what he had ever filled 
before, but to what he had ever expected to fill; 


and unleſs ſome new object of ambition is preſented 


either to him or to his leaders, if he has the ordi- 
nary e oF a n he will die i in N of that | 
| nen . 


A 04 is a n of the feldes Hen: that we 
now read with pleaſure the account of many little 


tranſactions of the Ligue, which when they hap- 


pened were not perhaps conſidered as very important 
pieces of news. But every man then, ſays he, fan- 
cied himſelf of ſome importance; and the innu- 
merable memoirs which have come down to us from 
thoſe times, were, the greater part of them, written 

by people who took pleaſure in recording and mag- * 
nify ing events in which, they flattered themſelves, 
they had been conſiderable actors. How obſtinate- 


ly the city. of Paris upon that occaſion defended it- 


ſelf, | what a dreadful famine it ſupported rather 
than ſubmit to the beſt and afterwards the moſt be- 
loved of all the French kings, is well known. T he 


greater part of the citizens, or thoſe who, governed 


the greater part of them, fought in defence of their 


Vor. we. "WR an 


NO which they foreſaw was to be rt 
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an end whenever the ancient government ſhould be 
receſtabliſhed. Our colonies, unleſs they can be in- 
duced to conſent to a union, are very likely to de- 


fend themſelves agairiſt the beſt of all mother coun- 
tries, as obſtinately as the ay of Paris did _ 


one of he Ut og. 


Tur ides of retiveſciitition was > adi in an- 
cient times. When the people of one ſtate were 


admitted to the right of citizenſhip in enother, 


they had no other means of exerciſing that right but 
by coming in a body to vote and deliberate with the 
people of that other ſtate. The admiſſion of the 
greater part of the inhabitants of Italy to the privi- 
leges of Roman citizens, completely ruined the Ro- 
man republick. It was no longer poſſible to diſtin- 
guiſh between who was and who was not a Roman 
citizen, No tribe could know its own members. A 
rabble of any kind could be introduced into the aſ- 
ſemblies of the people, could drive out the real citi- 
zens, and decide upon the affairs of the republick as 
if they themſelves had been ſuch. But though 


America was to ſend fifty or ſixty new repreſenta- 


tives to parliament, the door keeper of the houſe of 
commons could not find any great difficulty in diſ- 
tinguiſhing between who was and who was not a 


member. Though the Roma:: conſtitution, there- 
fore, was neceſſarily ruined by the union of Rome 
with the allied ſtates of Italy, there is not the leaſt 


probability that the Britiſh conſtitution would be 
hurt by the union of Great Britain with her colonies. 


That conſtitution, on the contrary, would be com- 


pleted by it, and ſeems to be imperfect without it. 
The aſſemby which deliberates and decides concern- 


der 
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der to be properly informed, ought certainly to have 
repreſentatives from every part of it. That this 
union, however, could be eaſily effectuated, or that 
difficulties and great difficulties might not occur in 
the execution, I do not pretend. I have yet heard 

of none, however, which appear inſurmountable. 
The principal perhaps ariſe,” not from the nature of 
things, but from the prejudices and opinions of the 
2 both on this and the other * of ty — 


* on 2 ſide 5 ak are afrvi left hs 
reuktituds: of American repreſentatives ſhould over- 
turn the balance of the conſtitution; and encreaſe 
too much either the influence of the crown on the 
one hand, or the force of the democracy on tlie 
other. But if the number of American repreſenta- 


tives was to be in proportion to the produce " =o | 


American taxation, the number of people to be 
managed would increaſe exactly in proportion to 
the means of managing them ; and the means of 
managing, to the number of people to be managed. 
The monarchical and . democratical parts of the 
_ conſtitution would, after the union, ſtand exactly 

in the ſame' degree of relative force with een to 
one another nm had 4 before. eee 


Tun i on n the othes ſide 56 the water are a- 
fraid leſt theit diſtance from the ſeat of government 
might expoſe them to many oppreſſions. But their 

repreſentatives in parliament, of which the number 
ought from the firſt to be conſiderable, would eaſi - 
ly be able to protect them from all oppreſſion. The 
diſtance could not much weaken the dependeney 
of the repreſentative upon the „ and the 


K Kk 2 former 5 
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former would ſtill feel that he owed his ſeat-in par- 
hament and all the conſequence whieh he derived 
from it to the good will of the latter. It would be 
the -intereſt of the: former, therefore, to cultivate 
that good - will by complaining. with all the authori- 
ty of a member of the legiſlature, of every out- 
rage which any civil or military officer might be 
guilty of in thoſe remote parts of the empire. The 
diſtance of Ameriea from the ſeat of government, 
beſides, the nations of that country might flatter 
themſelves, with ſome appearance of reaſon too, 
would not be of very long continuance. Such has 
hitherto been the rapid progreſs of that country in 
wealth, population and improvement, that in the 
courſe of little more than a century, perhaps, the 
produce of American might exceed that of Bri- 
tiſh taxation. The ſeat of the empire would then 
naturally remove itſelf to that part of the empire 
which contributed moſt to the nem defence and 


n of the whole, 5 


Tus diſcovery os nai and that of a paſ- 
ſage to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, 
are the two greateſt and moſt important events re- 
corded in the hiſtory of mankind. Their conſe- 
quences have already been very great: but, in the 
ſhort period of between two and three centuries 
which has elapſed ſince theſe diſcoveries were made, 
it is impoſſible that the whole extent of their conſe- 
quences can have been ſeen. What benefits, or 
what misfortunes to mankind may hereafter reſult 
from thoſe great events no human wiſdom can fore- 
ſee. By uniting, in ſome meaſure, the moſt dif- 
tant parts of the world, by enabling them to re- 
* one another's wants, to increaſe one another's _ 

£8 A enjoyments, 
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enjoyments, and'to encourage one another s induſ- 
try, their general tendency would ſeem to be bene- 
ficial. To the natives, however, both of the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies, all the commercial benefits which 
can have reſulted from thoſe events have been ſunk 
and loſt in the dreadful misfortunes which they 
have occaſioned. Theſe. misfortunes, however, 
ſeem to have ariſen rather from accident than from 
any thing in the nature of thoſe events themſelves. 
At the particular time when theſe diſcoveries were 
made, the ſuperiority of force happened to be ſo 
great on the fide-of the Europeans, that they were 
enabled to commit with impunity every fort of in- 
juſtice in thoſe remote countries. Hereafter, per- 
haps, the natives of thoſe countries may grow 
ſtronger, or thoſe of Europe may grow weaker, 
and the inhabitants of all the different quarters 
of the world may arrive at that equality of 
courage and force which, y inſpiring. mutual 
fear, can alone gyerawe the injuſtice: of inde- 
pendent nations into ſome ſort of reſpect for 
the rights of one another. But nothing ſeems 
more likely to eſtabliſn this equality of force than 
that mutual communication of knowledge and 
of all ſorts of improyements which an extenſive 
commerce from all countries to all countries natu- 
ſally, or rather Nece aur, carries along withi it... 


I the mean time one of the pride effects of 
7 thoſe diſcoveries has been to raiſe the mercantile 
ſyſtem to a degree of ſplendor and glory which it 
gould never otherwiſe have attained . the 
: 2 of that ſyſtem to-enrich a great nation ra: 

ther by t trade and manufactures than by the im- 
provement and cultivation of land, rather by the 
15 N One 
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induſtry of the towns than by that of the country, 
But, in conſequence of thoſe diſcoveries, the com- 
mercial / towns of Europe, inſtead of being the 
manufacturers and carriers for but a very ſmall part 


of the world, (that part of Europe which is waſh- 


ed by the Atlantic ocean, and the countries which 
lie round the Baltic and Mediterranean ſeas), have 


nom become the manufacturers for the numerous 


and thriving cultivators of America, and the carri- 
ers, and in ſome reſpects the manufacturers too, for 


aloft all the different nations of Aſia, Africa, and 


America. Two ney worlds haye been opened to 
their ĩnduſtry, each of them much greater and more 


extenſive than the old one, and the market of one 


of them groving 2 Ster _ N rat 


ay, 


Tae countries 4 which cs ebe of 3 
rica, and which trade directly to the Eaſt Indies, 
enjoy, indeed, the whole ſhew and ſplendor of this 
great commerce, Other countries, however, not- 
withſtanding all the invidious reſtraints by which 


it is meant to exclude them, frequently enjoy a 


greater ſhare of the real benefit of it. The colo- 


nies of Spain and Portugal, for example, give more 
real encouragement to the induſtry of other coun- 


tries than to that of Spain and Portugal. In the 
ſingle article of linen alone the conſumption of 


_ thoſe colonies amounts, it js ſaid, but I do not pre- 


tend to warrant the quanti ty, to more than three 
millions ſterlivg a year. But this great conſumpti- 


on is almoſt entirely ſupplied by France, Flanders, 
Holland, and Germany. Spain and Portugal fur- 
niſn but a ſmall part of it. The capital which ſup- 


plies the colonies with this great quantity of linen 


; is 
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is annually. diſtributed among, and furniſhes a reve- 
nue to the inhabitants of thoſe other countries. 
The profits of it only are ſpent in Spain and 
Portugal, where they help to ſupport the ſumptuous 
| Ard ugh merehants of Cadiz au. | 


Evxx the regulations by ah Jo nation en- 
| deavotirs, to ſecure to itſelf the exclufive trade of 
its own colonies, are frequently more hurtful to 


the countries in favour of which they are eſtabliſn- 


ed, than to thoſe againſt which they are eſtabliſh- 
ed. The unjuſt oppreſſion of the induſtry of other 
countries falls back, if I may ſay fo, upon the 
heads of the oppreſſors, and cruſhes their induſtry 
more than jt does that of thoſe: other countries. By 
thoſe regulations, for example, the merchant of 
Hamburgh muſt ſend the linen which he deſtines 
for the American market to London, and he muſt - 
bring back from thence the tobacco which he def- 
tines for the German market; becauſe he can nei- 
ther ſend. the one directly to America, nor bring 
back the other directly from thence. By this re- 
ſtraint he is probably obliged to ſell the one ſome- 
what cheaper, and to buy the other ſomewhat dear- 
er than he otherwiſe might have done; and his 
profits are probably ſome what abridged by means of 
it. In this trade, however, between Hamburgi 
and London, he certainly receives the returns of 
his capital much more quickly than he could poſſi- 
| bly have done in the direct trade to America, even 
though we ſhould ſuppoſe, what is by no means 
the caſe, that the payments of America were as 
punctual as thoſe of London. In the trade, there- 
fore, to which thoſe regulations confine the mer- 
your of Hamburgh, his capital can keep in con- 
4 enn 


q ſtant employment a much greater quantity of Ger- 
man induſtry than it poſſibly could have done in the 
trade from which he is excluded, Though the one 
employment, therefore, may to him perhaps be leſs 
profitable than the other, it cannot be leſs advanta- 
geous to his country. It is quite otherwiſe with 
the employment into which the monopoly naturally 
attracts, if I may ſay ſo, the capital of the London 
merchant. That employment may, perhaps, be 
more profitable to him than the greater part of other 
employments, but, on account of the ſlowneſs of 
the n it cannot TI more ERROR to bak 
ee 2 | 


i Abit: all the A) en 1 of 
every country in Europe to engroſs to itſelf the 
whole advantage of the trade of its own colonies, 


no country has yet been able to engroſs to elf any 


thing but the expence of ſupporting in time of 
peace and of defending in time of war the oppreſ- 
five authority which it aſſumes over them. The 
incanyenjencies reſulting g from the poſſeſſion of its co- 
lonies, every country bes engroſſed to itſelf complete- 
ly. The advantages reſulting from their trade it 
bb obliged 1 to ſharg with any other countries. 


Ar Giſt nicht, no . the aaa of the 
N great commerce of America, naturally ſeems to be 
an acquiſition of the higheſt value. To the undiſ- 
oerning eye of giddy ambition, it naturally preſents 
itſelf, amidft the confuſed ſcramble of politicks and 
war, as a very dazzling object to fight for. The 
_ dazzling ſplendor of the object, however, the. im- 
menſe greatneſs of the ee i. A's very yy 
| _— 


ty which renders the monopoly of it hurtful, or 
which makes one employment, in its on nature 
neceſſarily leſs advantageous to the country than 

the greater part of other employments, abſorb a 
much greater proportion of the capital of the coun- 
"= wy than what would Ferdi gone t. to it. | 


Tur mercantile Rock of every country, it 1 
been ſhewn in the ſecond book, naturally ſecks, if 
one may ſay ſo, the employment moſt advantage- 
ous to that country. If it is employed in W 
ing trade, the country to which it belongs become 
the emporium of the goods of all the countries 
whoſe trade that ſtock carries on. But the owner of 
that ſtock neceſſarily wiſhes: to diſpoſe of as great a 
part of thoſe goods as he can at home. He there- 
by faves himſelf the trouble, riſk and expence, of 

exportation, and he will upon that account be glad 
to ſell them at home, not only for a much amller 
ü price, but with ſomewhat a ſmaller profit than he 
might expect to make by ſending them abroad He 
| Ps therefore, endeayours as much as he can 
to turn his carrying trade into a foreign trade of 
conſumption. If his: ſtock again is employed in a 
foreign trade of conſumption, he will, for the ſame 
;reaſon, be glad to diſpoſe of at home as great a part 

as he can of the home goods, which he collects in 

| ſuc to export to ſome foreign market, and he will 
thus endeavour as much as he can; to turn his fo- 
reign trade of conſumption into a home trade. Fhe 
mercantile ſtock of every country naturally courts 
in this manner the near, and ſhuns the diſtant em- 
ployment ; naturally courts the employment in 
which the returns are frequent, and ſhuns that in 


mow they are diſtent and flow naturally * 
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the employment in which it can maintain the great - 
eſt quantity of productive labour in the country to | 
which it belongs, or in which its owner refides, 
and ſhuns that in which it can maintain there the 
ſmalleſt quantity. It naturally courts the employ- 
ment which in ordinary caſes is moſt advantageous, 
and ſhuns that which in er caſes.1 is op wy 
a to neee 5 | 


ld if in r af * diſtant 3 
* in ordinary caſes are leſs advantageous to the 
country, the profit fhould happen to riſe ſomewhat 
higher than what is ſufficient to balance the natural 
preference which is given to nearer em̃ploy ments, 
tis ſuperiority of profit will draw ſtock from thoſe 
nearer employments, till the profits of all return to 
their proper level. This ſuperiority of profit, however, 
is a proof that in the actual circumſtances of the ſocie- 
ty, thoſe diſtant employments are ſome what under- 
ſtocked in proportion ta other employments, and that 
ſte ſtock of the ſociety is not diſtributed in the proper- 
eſt manner among all the different employments car- 
ried on in it. It is a proof that ſomething is either 
bought cheaper or ſold dearer than it ought to be, 
and that ſome particular claſs of citizens is more-or 
. leſs oppreſſed either by paying more or by getting 
leſs than what is ſuitable to that equality, which 
- ought to take place, and which naturally does take 


place among all the different claſſes of them. Though 


the ſame capital never will maintain the ſame quan- 
tity of productive labour in a diſtant as in a near 


8 * (90 yet a diſtant employment may be as 


eflary for the welfare of the ſociety as a near 
eu the goods which the diſtant employment deals 


+ 6 ns _ 
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VIII But if the profits of 
N e who deal in Fark Jodde or above their pro- 
per level, thoſe goods will be ſold dearer than they 


ought to be, Or ſomewhat above their natural price, 5 f 


and all thoſe engaged in the nearer employments 
will be more or leſs oppreſſed by this high price. 


Their intereſt; therefore, in this caſe requires that 


(ak ſtock ſhould be withdrawn from thoſe nearer 


employments, _ turned towards that diſtant em- 


| ene in order to reduce its profits to their 
proper level, . the price of the goods which it 
deals in to their natural price. In this extraordinary 


caſe, the public intereſt requires that ſome ſtock 


ſhould be withdrawn from thoſe employments 
vVhich in ordinary caſes are more adyantageous,. and 
turned towards one which in ordinary caſes is leſs 
advantageous to the publick ; and in this extraordi- 
nary cale, the natural | intereſts and inclinations of 
men coincide as exactly with the publick/intereſt 
as in all other ordinary caſes, and lead them to 
withdraw ſtock from the near, ape to turn it to- 
| wards the — nee 4 vw % 


11 is choad that the private FROG _ paſſion 
of individuals naturally di ſpoſe them to turn their 


ſtock towards the employments which in ordinary 


caſes are moſt advantageous to the ſociety, But if from 
this natural preference. they ſhould turn too much 

of it towards thoſe employment 
in them and the riſe of it-in-all-athers immediately 
diſpoſe them to alter this faulty diſtribution. 'With- 


out any intervention of law, therefore, the private 


intereſts and paſſions of men naturally lead them to 
divide and diſtribute: the ſtock of every Jociety, 
among all the different employments carried on i in it, 
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as nearly as poſſible in the proportion which is rnoſt 
| kg to/ tie prongs = 1 . whole OR 
Aur de different nia of the erence 2 
Rem neceſſarily derange more or leſs this natural 
and moſt advantageous diſtribution of ſtock. But 


Eaſt Indies derange it perhaps more than any other; 
becauſe; the trade to thoſe two great continents ab- 
ſorbs a greater quantity of ſtock than any other two 
branches of trade. The regulations, however, by 
which this derangement is effected in thoſe two dif- 
ferent branches of trade are not altogether the ſame. 
Monopoly is the great engine of both; but it is a 
different ſort of monopoly. . Monopoly of one kind 
or another, indeed, W ene be! _ e 01s * 
ee n Go | SOR: 

n PREP to- Aalierieyi "OW nation 3 
to engroſs as much as poſſible the whole market of 
its own colonies, by fairly excluding all other nati- 
ons from any direct trade to them. During the 
greater part of the ſixtèenth century, the Portu- 
guete endeavoured to manage the trade to the Eaſt 
Indies in the ſame manner, by claiming the ſole right 
of failing in the Indian ſeas, on account of the me- 
nit of having firſt found out the road to them. The 
Dutch ſtill continue to exclude all other European 
nations from any direct trade to their ſpice iſlands. 
Monopolies of this kind are evidently eſtabliſhed 
againſt all other European nations, who are thereby 
not only excluded from a trade to which it might be 
convenient for them to turn ſome part of their ſtock, 
but are obliged to buy the goods which that trade 
— in -Jomewhat dearer than if they could import 
them 
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them themſelves area fron the countries . 
| produce them. | | 


r Green the fall of the power of Portia 4 no 
European nation has claimed the excluſive right of 
ſailing in the Indian ſeas, of which the principal 8 
ports are now open to the ſhips of all European 
nations. Except in Portugal, however, and with- 
_ in-theſe few years in France, the trade to the Eaſt 
Indies has in every European country been ſubjected 
to an excluſive company. Monopolies of this kind 
are properly eſtabliſhed againſt the very nation 
which erects them. The greater part of that 
nation are thereby, not only excluded from a trade 
to which it might be convenient for them to turn 
ſome part of their ſtock, but are obliged to buy the 
goods which that trade deals in, ſomewhat dearer 
than if it was open and free to all their countrymen. 
Since the eſtabliſhment of the Engliſh Eaſt India 
company, for example, the other inhabitants of 
England, over and above being excluded from the 
trade, muſt have paid in the price of the Eaſt India 
goods which they have conſumed, not only for all 
the extraordinary profits which the company may 
have made upon thoſe goods in conſequence of their 
monopoly, but for all the extraordinary waſte! 
which the fraud and abuſe, inſeparable from the _ 
management of the affairs of ſo great a company, 
muſt neceſſarily have occaſioned. The abſurdity 
of this ſecond kind of monopoly, ge is much 
more manifeſt than that * _ _ 10 


Bowel theſe kindsof a n e, more or 


leſs _ natural — of the ſtock of the ſo- 
_ ciety: 
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ciety: but eee e = | 


— 


_Monoeot tes of the fit kind 88 to 


the particular trade in which they are eſtabliſned, a 


greater proportion of the ſtock of the ſociety ann 
wins dd go chan teade of a quri.accoed. ; 


4 the! ſoon kind may a e | 


attract ſtock towards the particular trade in whieh 
they ate eſtabliſned, and ſometimes repel it from that 
trade according to different cirtumſtanees. In poor 


countries they naturally attract towards that trade 
more ſtock than would otherwiſe go to it. In rich 
countries they naturally repel from it a good deal 
r 


pn poor eountries as Bivodets and Dives, 
for example, would probably have never ſent a ſingle 


ſhip to the Eaſt Indies, had not the trade been ſub- 
| jected to an excluſive company. The eſtabliſhment 


of ſuch a company neceſſarily encourages adven- 
turers; Their monopoly ſecures them againſt all 

competitors in the home market, and they have the 
fame chance for foreign markets with the traders of 
other nations. Their monopoly ſhows them the cer- 


- tainty of a great profit upon a conſiderable quan- 
ty of goods, and the chance of a conſiderable pro- 
fit upon a great quantity. Without ſuch extraor- 


dinary encouragement, the poor traders of ſuch 
poor countries would probably never have thought 
of hazarding their ſmall capitals in ſo very diſtant 
and uncertain an adventure as the trade to the Eaſt 
une TR A bave appeared to Ne 

5 UcH 
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sven a rich country. as Holland, on the contrary, 
dd probably, in the caſe of a free trade, ſend - 
many more ſhips to the Eaſt Indies than it actually 
_ "The! limited'ſtock: of the Dutch Eaſt India 
probably repels from that trade many 
1 1 capitals which would otherwiſe 
go to it. The mercantile capital of Holland is ſo 


great that it is, as ĩt were, continually overflowing, 5 


ſometimes into the publick funds of foreign countries, 
ſometimes into loans to private traders and adven- 
turers of foreign countries, ſometimes into the moſt = 
round-about foreign trades- of conſumption, and 
ſometimes into the carrying trade. All near em- 
ployments being completely filled up, all the capital 
which can be placed in them with any tolerable 
profit being already placed in them, the capital of 
Holland neceſſarily flows towards the moſt diſtant 
employments. The trade to the Eaſt Indies, if it was 
altogether free, would probably abſorb the greater 
part of this redundant capital. The Eaſt Indies offer 
a market both for the manufactures of Europe and 
for the gold and ſilver as well as for ſeveral other 
productions of America, greater and more exten- 
ſive than bon Europe and America put e. 


| oma tara the ng Aifvibarion' 

of ſtock is neceſſarily hurtful to the ſociety in which 

it takes place; whether it be by repelling from a 
particular trade the ſtock which would otherwiſe gs 
to it, or by attracting towards a te trade 
that which would not otherwiſe % it. I 
_ without any excluſive company, the n of Fol- 
land to the Eaſt Indies would be greater than it 
actually is, that country mult ſuffer: a conſiderable 
e — its W excluded from the 


employment | 


nr i —— OI 
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employment moſt convenient for that part. And in 


the ſame manner, if without an excluſive company, 
the trade of Sweden and Denm ark to the Eaſt In- 
dies would be leſs than it actually is, or, what per- 


haps is more probable, would not exiſt at all, thoſe 
two countries muſt likewiſe ſuffer a conſiderable 
loſs by part of their capital being drawn into an em- 
ployment which muſt be more or leſs unſuitable to 
their preſent circumſtances. Better for them, per- 
haps, in their preſent circumſtances to buy Eaſt 
India goods of other nations, even though they 


- ſhould pay ſomewhat dearer, than to turn ſo great 


a part of their ſmall capital to ſo very diſtant a 


trade, in which the returns are ſo very flow, in 


which that capital can maintain ſo ſmall a quantity 


of productive labour at home, where productive 
labour is ſo much wanted, where ſo t is _ 


and we 0 much i is to do. | 


be what an uche company, FO 


fore, a particular country ſhould not be able to 


carry on any direct trade to the Eaſt Indies, it will 
not from thence: follow that ſuch a company ought 


to be eſtabliſhed there, but only that ſuch a country 


ought not in theſe circumſtances to trade directly 


to the Faſt Indies. That ſuch companies are not 
in general neceſſary for carrying on the Eaſt India 


trade, is ſufficiently demonſtrated by the experi- 


ence of the Portugueze, who enjoyed almoſt the 
 wholeof it for more than a century ER with- 


out eK N 1 8 
No private Len e it * 1255 Kid, 115 | 


well have capital ſufficient to maintain factors and 
n in * FORE the Eaſt Indies, in 


order 


order to provide goods for the ſhips which ha | 


occaſionally; ſend thither; and yet, - unleſs he was 
able to do this, the difficulty of finding a cargo 


might frequently: make his. ſhips loſe the ſeaſon for 
returning, and the expente of ſo long a delay 


would not only eat up the whole profit of the adven- 
ture, but frequently occaſion a very conſiderable loſs. 


This argument, however; if it proved any thing 
at: all; would prove that no one great branch of trade 
could be carried on without an excluſive company, 


whiblr is cοntrary to the experience of all nations. 


There is no great branch of trade in which the ca- 
pital of any one private merchant is ſufficient | for 
carrying ot all the fabordinate branches whichmuſt 
be carried vn in vrder io carry on the principal 


bratich. But when a nation is ripe for any great 
branch of trade,; ſome merchants naturally turn 


their capitals towards the principal; and ſome to- 


wards the ſubordinate branches of it; and though 


all the different Branches of it are in this manner 


carried ot, yet it very ſeldom happens that they 
are all carried vn by tlie capital of one private mer- 


_ chant. If zamation;. therefore, is ripe for the Eaſt 
India trade a certain portion of its capital will na- 
turally divide itſelf arnong all the different branches 


of; that trade Some of its merchants will find it 


for their inteteſt to reſide in the Eaſt Indies und to 


employ their rcapitals: chere in providing goods for 
the Mips:awhich are to be ſent out by other mer- 


Chants uhda neſide in Europe. The ſettlements 


which different European nations have ohtained ; in 


put urider the immediate protection of the ſovereigr, 
vould render chis reſidence both ſafe and eaſy, at 


Vor. N „ 0 | leaſt 
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theEaſtIndliey if they were taken from the exelu- 
ſrre companies to which theyrat preſent Belong and 
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leaft to the merehants of A re ee e to 
hom thoſe ſettletnents belong. If at any particular 
time that part of the capital of any-country- which 
of its on accord tended and inelmed, if I may 
ſay ſo, towards the Eaſt India trade, was not ſuffi- 
vient for carrying on all thoſe different branches of 
it, it would be a proof that at that particular time, 
that country was not ripe for that trade, and that 


it would do better to buy for forme time, even at a . 


higher price, from other European nations, the Eaſt 

India goods it had occaſion for, than to import them 

itſelf directly from the Eaft Indies. Wahat it might 

loſe by the high price of thoſe goods cauld ſeldom 
be equal to the loſs which it would ſuſtain by the 
diſtraRionef a large portion of its capital from other 
employments more neceſſary, or mars uſeful; or 
more ſuitable to its circumſtances _ Ws 
a direct trade to, oe clots, * al A 23 


ee eee poſſeſs 8 — 5 
able ſettlements both upon the coaſt of Africa and 
in the Eaſt Indies, they have not yet eſtabliſſied in 
either af thoſe countries ſuch numerous and thriv- 
ing colonies as thoſe in the iſlands and continerit off 
America. Africa, however, as well as feveral: of 
the countries comprehended under the general name 
of the Eaſt Indies, are inhabited hy barbarous na- 
tions. But thoſe nations were by no means ſo weak 
and defenceleſs as the miſerable aud helpleſs Ameri- 
cans; and in proportion to the natural fertility of 
the countries Which they inhabited, they were be- 
ſides much more populous, The moft barbarous 
nations either of Africa or of the Eaſt Indies were 
ſhepherds; even the Hottentots were ſo. But the 
natives of every eat America, ewept Mexicc 


14 
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ant Peru, were only hunters; and the difference i is 


very great between the number of ſhepherds and 


that of hunters whom the ſame extent of equally | 


fertile territory can maintain. In Africa and the 
Eaſt dndies, therefdte, it was more difficult to diſ- 
plage the natives, and to extend the European plan- 
tations over the greater part of the lands of the ori- 
ginal inhabitants. The genius of excluſive compa- 


hies, beſides, is unfavourable, it has already been ob- 


ſerved, to the growth of new colonies, and has 
probably been the principal cauſe of tlie little pro- 
greſs which they have made in the Eaſt Indies. The 
Portugueze carried on the trade both to Africa 
and the Eaſt Indes without any excluſive com- 


panites,; and their ſettlements at Congo, Angola, and 


Benguela on the. coaſt of Africa, and at Goa in 
the Eaſt· Indies, though much depreſſed by ſuperſti- 


tion and every ſort of bad government, yet bear 


ſome ſaint reſemblance to the colonies of America, 
and ate partly inhabited by Portygueze who have 
been eſtabliſhed there for ſeveral generations. The 


Dutch ſettlements at the Cape of Good Hgpe and 


at Batavia, are at preſent the moſt conſiderable co- 
lonies which the Europeans have eſtabliſhed either 
in Africa or in the:Eaſt Indies; and both thoſe ſet- 
tlements are peculiarly fortunate! in their ſituation. 


The Cape of Good Hope Was inhabited by a race 


of people almoſt as barbarous and quite as incapahle 
of defending themſelves as the natives of America. 
It is beſides the half- way houſe, if one may ſay ſo, 
between Europe and the Eaſt Indies, at Which al- 
_ moſt every European . ſhip makes ſome ſtay both in 
going andireturning. The ſupplying of thoſe ſhi ps 

with every ſort of freſn proviſions, with fruit and 


ſometimes with wine, affords alone a very extenſive 
E . 
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market for the fur plus prodube of the toldhiſts; 
zal the Cape of Good Hope is between Europe 
and every part of the Eaſt Indies, Batavia is between 
e Principal countries of the Eaſt Indies. It kes 
n the moſt frequented road from Indoſtan to 
= nl and Japan, and is nearly about mid-way upon 
that road. Almoſt all the ſhips too that fail between 
| Europe and China touch at Batavia; and it is, over 
and above all this; the center and principal mart of 
what is called the country trade of the Eaſt Indies; 
not only of that part of it which is carried on dy 
Europeans, but of that which is carried on by the 
native Indians; and veſſels navigated by the inha- 
bitants of China and Japan;' of Tonquin, Malacca, 
Cochin China and the iſland of Celebes, are fre- 
quently. to be ſeen in its port. Such advantageous 
ſituations have enabled thoſe two colonies to ſur- 
mount all the obſtacles which the vppreſlive genius 
of an excluſive company may have occaſionally op- 
poſed to their growth: They have enabled Batavia 
to furmount the additional diſadvantage of perhaps 
"_ moſt N er anne in yy works; 51. 


IN Tat Ei 4 Dutch WEI A hs 
eſtabli iſhed no conſiderable colonies, except the two 
above'mentioned, have both made conſiderable con- 
queſts in the Eaſt Indies. But in the manner in which 
they both govern their new ſübjects, the natural 
genius of an excluſive company has ſhown itſelf 
moſt diſtinetly. In the ſpice iſlands the Dutch 
burn all the ſpiceries which a fertile ſeaſon produces 


- beyond what they expect to diſpoſe of in Europe 
with ſuch a profit as they think ſufficient. In the 


| 1 10 Aer oy _ no K oy give a 
ntl premium 
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premium to thoſe who collect the young odds 


and green leaves of the clove and nutmeg trees which. 


naturally. grow there, but which this barbarous po- 
licy has now, it is ſaid, almoſt completely- extirpated. 


Even in the iſlands where they havs ſettlemenis they 


have very much reduced, it is ſaid, the number of 


thoſe trees. If the produce even of their own. 
iſlands was much greater, than what ſuited their 


market, the natives, they ſuſpect, might find means' 
to convey ſome part of it to other nations ; and the 
beſt WAY, they 1 imagine, to ſecure their own mono- 
poly, is to take care that no more ſhall grow. t than 
what they themſelves carry to market. By differ- 
ent arts of oppreſſion they have reduced the Popu- 
lation of feveral of the Moluccas nearly to the 
number which is ſufficient to fupply with freſh pro-' 


viſions and other negeſſaries of life their own infigni- 


ficant garriſons, and ſuch of their ſhips as occaſion- 
ally come there for a cargo of ſpices. Under the 
government even of the Portugueze, however, thoſe 

| iſlands are ſaid to have been tolerably well inhabited. 


The Engliſh company have not yet had time to eſta- 


bliſh in Bengal fo perfectly deſtructive a ſyſtem. The 
plan of their government, however, has had exactly 
the ſame tendency. It has not been uncommon, 


am well aſſured, for the chief, that 1 is, the firſt clerk | 


of a factory, to order a peaſant: to plough up a rich 
field of poppies, and ſow it with rice or ſome other 
grain. The pretence was, to prevent a ſearcity 
of proviſions; but the real reaſon, to give the chief 
an opportunity of ſelling at a better price a large 
quantity of opium, which he happened then to 
have upon hand. Upon other occaſions the order 
has been reverſed ; and a rich field of r rice or other 
groin has been | ploughed 1 up in order to make room 


for 


FP 


1 
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for a plantation of poppies; when the chief foreſaw 


that extraordinary profit was likely to be mage by 


opium. The ſervants of the company have upon 
ſeveral occaſibns attempted to effabliſh in their own 


favour. the monopoly of ſome of the moſt impor- 


tant branches, not only of the foreign, but of the 


inland trade of the country. Had they been allow- , 


ed to go on, it is impoſſible that they ſhould not af 


ſome time or another have attempted to reſtrain the 
production of the particular articles of which they 
had thus uſurped the monopoly, not only to the 


quantity which they themſelves could purchaſe, but 
to that which they could expect to fell with ſuch a 


profit as they might think ſufficient, In the courſe 
of : a century or two, the policy of the Engliſh 
company would in this manner have probably prov- 
ed as completely deſtryQiive as that of the Dutch. 


Norning, — can be more directly con- 
trary to the real intereſt of thoſe companies, conſi - 
dered as the ſovereigns of the countries which they 
have conquered, than this deſtructive plan. In al- 
moſt all countries the revenue of the ſovereign is 
drawn from that of the people. The greater the 
revenue of the people, . the greater the 
annual produce of their land and labour, the more 
they ean afford to the ſovereign. | It is his intereſt, 


therefore, to increaſe as much as poſſible that an- 
nual produce. But if this is the intexeſt of every. 


ſovereign, it is peculiarly ſo of one whoſe revenue, 
like that of the ſovereign of Bengal, ariſes chiefly 
from a land- rent. That rent muſt neceſſarily, be in 
proportion to the quantity and value of the pro- 
duce, and both the one and the other. muſt depend, 
upon the extent of the market. The quantity will 

always 
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always be ſuited with more or leſs exacneſs to the 
Ks ps thoſe who. can afford to pay for ity, 
and the. price which they will pay will always. be in 
proportion to the eagerneſs of their competition. 
It 1s. the intereſt of ſuch a ſovereign, therefore, to 
open the moſt extenſive market for the produce of 
his country; to allow. the moſt perfect The eedom of 
commerce, in order to increaſe as much as poſſible 
the number and the competition of buyers; and up- 
on this account to aboliſh, not only all monopolies, 
but all reſtraints upon the tranſportation of the home 
produce from one part of the country, to another, 
upon its exportation to foreign countries, or upon 
the importation, of goods of any kind for which it 
can be exchanged. He is in this manner moſt like- 


ly to increaſe both: the. quantity and value of that 


produce, and conſequently of his on ſhare of it, 
or of his own revenue. 


Bur a company of merchants are,. it we in- 


capable of conſidering, themſelves as ſovereigns, 
even after they have — ſuch. Trade, or buy- 
ing in order to ſell again, they ſilt conſider as the 
principal buſineſs, and by a ſtrange abſurdity, re- 
gard the character of the ſovereign as but an ap- 
pendix to that of the merchant, as ſomething which 
ought to be made ſubſervient to it, or by means of 
which they may be enabled to buy cheaper i in India 


and thereby to ſell with a better profit in Europe. | 


They endeayour for this purpoſe to keep out as 
much as peſſible all competitors from the market of 
the countries which are ſubject to their government, 
and conſequenily to reduce, at leaſt, ſome part of 
the ſurplus, produce of thoſe countries to what is 
barely ſufficient for ſupplying their own' demand, 
or to wu they can expect to ſell in Europe with 
ſuch 
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ſuch a profit as they may think reaſonable. Their 
mercantile habits draw them in this manner, almoſt 
neceſſarily, though perhaps inſenſibly, to prefer up- 


on all ordinary occaſions the little and tranſitory 


profit of the monopoliſt to the great and perma- 


nent revenue of the ſoverei: gn, and would gradually 
lead them to treat the countries ſubject to their g- 
vernment R as the L Dutch treat the Moluccas. 


Bor if the genius of ſuch a government, even 
as to what concerns its direction in Europe, is in this 
manner eſſentially and perhaps incurably faulty, that 


of its adminiſtration in India is ſtill'more ſo. That 
adminiſtration is neceſſarily compoſed: of a council of 


merchants, a profeſſion no doubt extremely re] pect- 
able, but which in no country in the world carries 
along with it that fort of authority which naturally 


_ over-awes the people, and without force commands 


their willing obedience. Such a council can com- 
mand obedience only by the military force with 


which they are accompanied, ' and their ' govern- 


ment is therefore neceſſarily military and deſpotical. 
Their proper buſineſs, however, is that of merchants. 
It i is to ſell upon their maſters account, the European 
s conſigned to them, and to buy in return Indian 
goods for the European market. It is tp 1 {ell the 
one as dear and to buy the other as cheap as offible, | 
and conſequently to exclude as much as poſſi ible all 
rivals from the 2 market where they keep 

their ſhop. genius of the adminiſtration, 


| therefore, ſo far as concerns the trade of the com- 
pany, is the ſame as that of the direction. It tends 


to make government Co ubſervient to the intereſt of 


PP and . to ſtunt che patural | 
f | growth 
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growth of ſome parts at leaſt of the ſurplus produce 
of the country to what 1s barely ſufficient for e an- 
N the deinnnd or the ban mn tl i er 


ALL the nenidbes of the edt) beſides, 
trade more or leſs upon their own account, and it 


is in vain to prohibit them from doing ſo. Nothing 


can be more completely fooliſn than to expect that 
the clerks of a great counting · houſe at ten thouſand: 
miles diſtance, and confequently almoſt quite out 
of fight, ſhould, upon a ſimple order from their 
maſters, give up at once doing any'fort of buſineſs 
upon their o account, abandon for ever all hopes: 
of making a fortune of which they have the means 
in their hands, and content - themſelves with the 
moderate ſalaries which thoſe maſters allow them, 
and which, moderate as they are, can ſeldom be 
augmented, being commonly as large as the real 
profits of the company trade can afford. In ſuch 
circumſtances, to prohibit the ſervants of the com- 
pany from trading upon their on account, can 
have ſcarce any other effect than to enable the ſ upe- 
rior ſervants, under pretence of executing their maſ- 
ters order, to to oppteſs ſuch of the inferior ones as 
have had the misfortune to fall under their diſplea- 
ſure. The ſervants naturally endeayour to eſtabliſh 
the ſame monopoly i in favour of their own gent 
trade as of the publick trade of the company. 
they are ſuffered to act as they could wiſh, they 1 
eſtabliſh this monopoly openly and directly by fair- 
ly prohibiting all other people from trading in the 
articles in which they chuſe to deal; and this per- 
92 haps 1 is the beſt and leaſt oppreſſive way of eſtabliſn- 
ing it. But if by an order from Europe they are 
rn from — this, they will, notwithſtand- 
1 | ing, 
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ing, e to eſtabliſſ a monopoly of the ſame 
kind, ſecretly and indirectly, in a way that is much 
more deſtructive to the country. They will employ 
the whole authority of government, and pervert the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, in order to haraſs and 
ruin thoſe who interfere with them in any branch of 
ecommerce which by means of agents, either con- 
cealed, or at leaſt not publickly avowed, they may 
chuſe to carry on. But the private trade of the ſer- 
vants will naturally extend to a much greater vari- 
ety of articles than the publick trade of the compa- 
ny. The public trade of the company extends 
no further than the trade with Europe, and com- 

prehends a part only of the foreign trade of the 
country. But the private trade of the 3 may 
extend to all the different branches both of its in- 
land and foreign trade. The monopoly of the 
company can tend only to ſtunt the natural growth 
of that part of the ſurplus. produce whieh in the 
caſe of a free trade would be exported to Europe. 
That of the ſervants tends to ſtunt the natural 
growth of every part of the produce in which they 
chuſe to deal, of what is deſtined for home confurnp- 
tion, as well as of what is deſtined for exportation; 
and conſequently to degrade: the cultivation of the 
whole country, and to reduce the number of its 

inhabitants. It tends to reduce the quantity of eve- 
ry ſort of produce, even that of the neceſſarieg of 
life, whenever the ſervants of the company chuſe to 
deal in them, to what thoſe ſervants can both afford 
to buy and e to a fel with ſuch a e as Hlevſex, 

them. | 


From the e their . too the fer- 
vants muſt be more diſpoſed to ſupport with rigo- 
rous ſeverity their own intereſt againſt that of the 

country 
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country which they govern, than their maſters can 
be ro ſupport thejrs. The country belongs to their 
maſters, who cannot avoid having ſome regard for 
the intereſt of what belongs to them. But jt does 
not belong to the ſervants.” The real intereſt of their 
maſters; if they were capable 'of underſtanding it, 
is the ſame with that of the country, and it is from 
ignorance only and the meanneſs of mercantile pre- 
Judice that they ever oppreſs it. But the real intereſt 
of the ſervants is by no means the ſame with that of 
the country, and the moſt perfect information would 

not neceſſarily put an end to their oppreſſions. The 
regulations accordingly which have been ſent out 
from Europe, though they have been frequently 
weak, have commonly been well-meaning. More 
intelligence and perhaps: leſs good-meaning has 
ſometimes appeared in thoſe eſtabliſhed by the ſer- 
vants in India, It is a very ſingular government in 
which every member of the adminiſtration wiſhes 
to get out of the country, and conſequently to have 
done with the government, as foon as he can, and 
to whoſe intereſt, the day after he has left ĩt and 
carried his whole fortune with him, it is perfectly 
indifferent if the whole n nee was frallowed up 


by an eee, 


I MEAN not, howeyer, by. any thing which 1 
have here ſaid, to throw any odjous imputation 
upon the general character of the ſervants of the 
Eaſt India company, and much lefs upon that of 
any particular perſons. It is the ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, the ſituation in which they were placed, that 
I mean to cenſure ; not the character of thoſe who 
have acted in it. They acted as their ſituation na- 


| turally directed, and they who have clamoured * 
Joudei 
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loudeſt againſt them would probably not have acted 
better themſelves. In war and negociation, the 
ls of Madraſs and Calcutta have upon ſeveral 
ifons:conducted themſelves with a reſolution and 
deciſive wiſdom which would have done honour to 
the ſenate of Rome in the beſt days of that gepub- 
lick. The members of thoſe councils, however, 
had been bred to profeſſions very different from war 
and politicks. But their ſituation alone, without 
education, experience, or even example, ſeems to 
have tanks in them all at once the great qualities 
which it required, and to have inſpired them both 
with abilities and virtues - which they themſelves 
could not well know that they poſſeſſed. If upon 
fome occaſions, therefore, it has animated them 
to actions of magnanimity which could not well 
have been expected from them; we ſhould not 
wonder if upon others it has prompted them to ex · 
plots of n a. . nature. 


SUCH haben; companies, n are nui- 

ſances in every reſpect; always more or leſs incon- 
venient to the countries in which they are eftabliſh- 
ed, and deſtrutiye to thoſe which have the . 

tune to fall under their * N 
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